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PREFACE 



I HAVE spent 8omo yean in the ^Far West,^ I hive riddea 
wildly with the hunter, and strolled quietly with the naturalist 
I excel not in the chase, I excel not in a knowledge of natural 
history — ^but both I knfe. In my memory of prairie life, these 
two things are intimately connected with each other ; for the 
reason, perhaps, that both were followed at the same time. In 
the same excursion I was hunter and naturalist. 

And now, from the world's metropolis, as I look back upon 
these wild scenes, my mind yields itself up to sweet remem- 
brances — sweeter than the retrospect of war — a fresher memory 
— -eweeter even than the recollections of school and ooll^ 
days, or the days of childhood. I love to paint those scenes 
with words ; for, while so occupied, I feel as if they were again 
passing before me. 

For this reason the '* Hunters' Feast** has been written. On 
the score of its literary merit the author neither claims nor 
expects credit It is addressed to men of tastes similar to hit 
own ; and if such derive from it an honrV ^tification, he wiU 
be quite satisfied with his task. 
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THE HUNTEBS' FEAST. 



CHAPTER I. 



▲ HUNTI N G PARTY, 



Oir the western bank of the Mississippi, twelve miles below 
the embouchwre of the Missouri, stands the large town of St 
Louis, poetically known as the " Monnd City." Although thers 
are many other large towns throughout the Mississippi Valley, 
8t. Louis is the true metropolis of the ** far west" — of that semi* 
oiTilised, erer-changing belt of territory known as the " Fron- 
tier." 

St Louis is one of those American cities in the history of 
which there is something of peculiar interest. It is one of the 
oldest of North-American settlements, haying been a French 
trading port at an early period. 

Though not so successful as their rirals the English, there was 
a degree of picturesqueness about French colonisation, that, in 
the present day, strongly claims the attention of the American 
poet, noTclist, and historian. Their dealings with the Indian 
aborigines — the facile manner in which they glided into the 
habits of the latter — meeting them more than halfway between 
eirilisation and sarage life — the handsome nomenclature which 
they hare scattered freely, and which still holds over the trans* 
Miisissi«^«>H territories — the introduction of a new race (tbe 

I* 
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half blood — ^peculiarly French) — the heroic and aarc ^iront 
character of their earliest pioneers, De Salle Marqaette, Father 
Hennepin, &c — their romantic explorations and melancholy fate 
— all these circnmstances have rendered extremely interesting 
the early history of the French in America. Even the Quixo- 
tism of some of their attempts at colonisation cannot fail to inter 
est us, as at Gallipolis on the Ohio, a colony composed of expa- 
triated people of the French court ; — perruquiers, coachbuilders, 
tailors, modistes, and the like. Here, in the face of hostile In- 
dians, before an acre of ground was cleared, before the slightest 
provision was made for their future subsistence, the first house 
erected was a large log structure, to serve as the saion du hal ! 

Besides its French origin, St. Louis possesses many other 
points of interest. It has long been the entrqpbt and depbl of 
commerce with the wild tribes of the prairie-land. There the 
trader is supplied with his Rtock for the Indian market — his red 
and green blankets — his beads and trinkets — his rifles, and pow- 
der, and lead ; and there, in return, he disposes of the spoils of 
the prairie collected in many a far and perilous wanderuig. 
There the emigrant rests on his way to his wilderness home ; and 
the hunter equips himself before starting forth on some new ex- 
pedition. 

To the traveller, St. Louis is a place of peculiar interest. He 
will hear around him the language of every nation in the civil- 
ised world. He will behold faces of every hue and variety 
of expression. He will meet with men of every possible calling. 

All this is peculiarly true in the latter part of the summer 
season. Then the motley population of New Orleans fly from 
the annbdl scourge of the yellow fever, and seek safety in tbe 
cities that lie farther north. Of these St Louis is a favourice 
"city of refuge," — the Creole element of its population being re- 
lated to that kindred race in the South, and keeping up with w 
this annual correspondence. 

In one of these streams of migration 1 had found my way ^ 
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8t Louis, in the autumn of 18 — . The place was at the tiiu€ 
tilled with loungers, who seemed to have nothing else to do but 
kill time. Every hotel has its quota, and in every verandah and 
at the corners of the streets you might see small knots of well* 
dressed gentlemen trying to entertain each other, and laugh away 
the hours. Most of them were the annual birds of passage 
from New Orleans, who had fled from the "yellow Jack," and 
were sojourning here till the cold frosty winds of November should 
drive that intruder from the '* crescent city;'' but there were 
many other flaneurs as welL There were travellers from Europe 
— men of wealth and rank who had left behind them the luxu- 
ries of civilised society, to rough it for a season in the wild West 
— painters in search of the picturesque — naturalists whose love 
of their favourite study had drawn them from their comfortable 
closets to search for knowledge under circumstance of extremest 
diflSculty — and sportsmen, who tired of chasing small game, 
were on their way to the great plains to take part in the noble 
sport of hunting the buffalo. I was myself one of the last named 
fraternity. 

There is no country in the world so addicted to the table cThdie 
as America, and that very custom soon makes idle people 
acquainted with each other. I was not very long in the place 
before I was upon terms of intimacy with a large number of 
these loungers, and I found several, like myself, desirous of mak- 
ing a hunting expedition to the prairies. This chimed in with 
my plans to a nicety, and I at once set about getting up the 
-ixpedition. I found five others who were willing to join me. 

After several eonver Mtiones^ with much discussion, we suo- 
cieded at length in '* fixing*^ our plan. Each was to "equip" 
according to his own fancy, though it was necessary for each 
to provide himself with a riding horse or mule. After that, 
a general fund was to be " raised,'' to be appropriated to th<i 
purchase of a waggon and team, with tents, stores, and cook- 
log utensils. A couple of professional hunters were to bt 
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eagaged ; men who knew the ground to be traversed, and who 
were to act as guides to the expedition. 

About a week was consumed in making the necessarj pro« 
parations, and at the end of that time, under the sunrise of a 
lovelj morning, a small caTalcade was seen to issue from the 
back suburbs of St. Louis, and, clknblng the undulating slopes 
in its rear, head for the far«tretching wilderness of the prairies. 
It was our hunting expedition. 

The cavalcade consisted of eight mounted men, and a waggon 
with its full team of six tough mules. These last were under the 
nanege of ''Jake'' — a free negro, with a shining black face, 
a thick full mop, and a set of the best " ivories," which wer« 
almost always uncovered in a smile. 

Peeping from under the tilt of the waggon might be seeu 
another face strongly contrasting with that of Jake. This had 
been originally of a reddish hue, but sun-tan, and a thick sprink- 
ling of freckles, had changed the red to golden yellow. A 
shock of fiery hair surmounted this visage, which was partially 
concealed under a badly-battered hat. Though the face of the 
black expressed good-humour, it might have been called sad when 
brought into comparison with that of the little red man, which 
peeped out beside it. Upon the latter, there was an expression 
irresistibly comic — ^the expression of an actor in broad farce. 
One eye was continually on the wink, while the other looked 
knowingly enough for both. A short clay-pipe, stuck jauntily 
between the lips, added to the comical expression of the &ce, 
which was that of Mike Lanty from Limerick. No one ever 
mistook the nationality of Michael. 

Who were the eight cavaliers that accompanied the waggon 7 
Six of them were gentlemen by birth and education. At least 
half that number were scholars The other two laid no claioi 
either to gentleness or scholarship — they were rude trappera— 
the hunters and guides of the expedition. 

A word about each one of the eight, for there was not ona of 
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diem without his pecoliaritj. First, there was an EDgliahman— 
a genuine type of his coantrymen — ^full six feet high, well pro* 
portioned, with broad chest and shoulders, and mas8i?e limbs 
Hair of a light browo, complexion florid, moustache and whi& 
kers full and haycoloured, but suiting well the complexion and 
features. The last were regular, and if not handsome, at least 
good humored and noble in their expression. The owner was in 
reality a nobleman — a true nobleman— one of that class who, 
while travelling the " States," have the good sense to carry their 
umbrella along, and leave their title behind them. To us he 
was known as Mr. Thompson, and, after some time, when we 
had all become familiar with each other as plain '' Thompson." 
It was only long after, and by accident, that I became acquaint 
ed with his rank and title ; some of our companions do not know 
it to this day, but that is of no consequence. I mention the cir- 
cumstance here to aid me in illustrating the character of our 
travelling companion, who was ** close ** and modest almost to a 
fonlt. 

His costume was characteristic. A '^ tweed " shooting jacket, 
of course, with eight pockets — a vest of the same material with 
four — tweed trowsers, and a tweed cap. In the waggon was 
tke hai'hox, of strong yellow leather, with straps and padloek. 
This was supposed to contain the dress hat ; and some of the 
party were merry about it. But no— Mr, Thompson was a more 
experienced traveller than his companions thought him at first 
The contents of the hatrcase were sundry brushes — including 
one for the teeth — combs, razors, and pieces of soap. The hat 
had been left at St. Louis. 

But the umbrella had w>t. It was then under Thompson ^i 
arm, with its full proportions of whalebone and gingham. Under 
that umbrella he had hunted tigers in the jungles of India— 
under that umbrella he had chased the lion upon the plains of 
Africa — ^under that umbrella he had pursued the ostrich and the 
Tkafia over the pampas of South America ; and now under thai 
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•anie hemisphere of blue giugham he was aboat to carry terroi 
and de8traction among the wild buffaloes of the prairies. 

Besides the umbrella — strictly a weapon of defence— Mr 
Tliompson carried another, a heavy double-barrelled gun, markikl 
** Bishop, of Bond Street," no bad weapon with a loading of 
buck shot, and with this both barrels were habitually loaded. 

So much for Mr. Thompson, who may pass for No. 1 of the 
bunting party. He was mounted on a strong bay cob, with 
tail cut short, and English saddle, both of which objecU — the 
short tail and the saddle — were coriosibies to all the party except 
Mr. Thompson and myself. 

^o. 2 was as unlike No. 1 as two animals of the same species 
could possibly be. He was a Kentuckian, full six inches taller 
than Thompson, or indeed than any of the party. His features 
were marked, prominent and irregular, and this irregularity was 
increased by a " cheekful" of half-chewed tobacco. His com- 
plexion was dark, almost olive, and the face quite naked, without 
either moustache or whisker ; but long straight hair, black as 
an Indian's, hung down to his shoulders. In fact, there was a 
good deal of the Indian look about him, except in his figure 
That was somewhat slouched, with arms and limbs of orer-length, 
loosely hung about it. Both, however, though not modelled 
after the Apollo, were evidently full of muscle and tough strength, 
and looked as though their owner could return the hug of a 
bear with interest. There was a gravity in his look, but that 
wa^ not from any gravity of spirits ; it was his swarth complex- 
ion that gave him this appearance, aided, no doubt, by several 
lines of ** ambeer " proceeding from the corners of his mouth ir 
the direction of the chin. So far from being grave, this dark 
Eentuckian was as gay and buoyant as any of the party 
Indeed, a light and boyish spirit is a characteristic of the Ken* 
tuckian as well as of all the natives of the Mississippi Valley" 
%t least such has been my observation. 

Our Kentuckiap was costumed just as he winld have been 
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apoa a cool morning riding about the *' woodlawn " on his own 
plantation, f jr a " planter " he was. He wore a *' Jeans '' fro ck 
and over that a long-tailed overcoat of the best green blanket, 
with side pockets and flaps. His jeans pantaloons were stack 
into a pair of heavy horse-leather pegged boots, sometimes known 
as " nigger " boots ; but over these were " wrappers " of greeft 
baize, fastened with a string above the knees. His hat was a 
** broad-brimmed felt," costly enough, but somewhat crushed by 
being sat upon and slept in. He bestrode a tall raw-boned 
steed that possessed many of the characteristics of the rider ; 
and in the same proportion that the latter overtopped his com- 
panions, so did the steed outsize all the other horses of the cav« 
alcade. Over the shoulders of the Eentnckian were suspended, 
by several straps, pouch, horn, and haversack, and resting upon 
his toe was the butt of a heavy rifle, the muzzle of which reached 
to a level with bis shoulder. 

He was a rich Kentucky planter, and known in his native 
state as a great deer-hunter. Some business or pleasure had 
brought him to St. Louis. It was hinted that Kentucky was 
becoming too thickly settled for him — deer becoming scarce, and 
bear hardly to be found — and that his visit to St. Louis had 
something to do with seeking a new ** location *' where these ani- 
mals were still to be met with in greater plenty. The idea of 
buffalo-hunting was just to his liking. The expedition would 
carry him through the frontier country, where he might after- 
wards choose his "location" — at all events the sport would 
repay him, and he was one of the most enthusiastic in regard 
^*oit. 

He that looms up on the retrospect of my memory as No. S 
iras as unlike the Kentuckian, as the latter was to Thompson. 
He was a disciple of Esculapius — not thin and pale, as these 
usually are, but fat, red, and jolly. I think he was originally 
» " Yankee,*^ though his long residojice in the Western States 
had rubbed the Yankee out of hm to a great extent. At all 
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erents he had few of their characteristics aooat hmt He wai 
neither staid, sober, nor, what is osoally alleged m a trait of th« 
true bred Yankee, " stingy." On the contrary, our doctor was 
Cull of talk and joriality — generous to a fault. A fault, indeed : 
for, although many years in practice in rarious parts of the 
United States, and having earned large sums of money, at the 
date of our expedition we found him in St. Louis almost with* 
out a dollar, and with no great stock of patients. The truth 
must be told ; the doctor was of a restless disposition, and 
liked !r glass too well. He was a. singer too, a fine amateur 
singer, wich a Toice equal to Marions. That may partly account 
for his failure in securing a fortune. He was a farourite with 
all — ladies included— and so fond of good company, that he 
preferred the edge of the jovial board to the bed-side of a 
patient. 

Not from any fondness for buflfalo-hunting, but rather througa 
an attachment to some of the company, had the doctor volun* 
teered. Indeed, he was solicited by all to make one of us— • 
partly on account of his excellent society, and partly that hw 
professional services might be called iQto requisition before our 
return. 

The doctor still preserved his professional costume of black 
-somewhat russet by long wear — but this was modified by a 
close-fitting fur cap, and wrappers of brown cloth, which he 
wore around his short thick legs. He was not over- well mountea 
— a very spare little horse was all he had, as bis funds would not 
stretch to a better It was quite a quiet one, however, and 
carried the doctor and his "medical saddle bags," steadily 
enough, though not without a good deal of spurring and whip 
ping. The doctor's name was " Jopper " — Dr. John Jopper 

A very elegant youth, with fine features, rolling black eyes, 
and luxuriant curled hair, was one of us. The hands were well 
formed and delicate ; the complexion silky, and of nearly an 
olive tint ; but the purplish-red broke through upon his cheeks^ 
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giffaig the earnest of health, as well as adding to the pietoresqvc 
beaotj of hie &ce. The form was perfect, and full of inanlj 
expression^ and the pretty sky-blue plaited pantaloons and close- 
fitting jacket of the same material, sat gracefully on his well« 
turned limbs and arms. These garments were of ^ cottonade," 
that beauti&l and duraUe fabric peeuliar to Louisiana, and sc 
well suited to die southern climate. A costly Panama hat cast 
its shadow orer the wavy curls and pictured cheek of this youUi 
mod a doak of fine broadcloth, with Telret fiscings, hung 
loosely from his shoulders. A slight moustache and i]C^)eria] 
lent a maaHer expressioa to his chiselled features. 

This yottttg fellow was a Creole of Louisiana — a student of 
one of the Jesuit OoUeges of that State — ^and although very 
unlike what would be expected from such a dashing personage, 
he was an ardent, even passionate, lover of nature. Thou^ 
still young, he was the most acoom[Jished botanist in his State, 
and had already puUished severid discoveries in the Flwa of 
the South. 

Of course the expedition was to him a delightful anticipation. 
It would afford the finest opportunity for prosecuting his 
fevourite study in a new field ; one as yet almost unvieited by 
the scieatifio traveller. The young Creole was known as Jules 
BeeaoQOB. 

He was not the only naturalist of the party. Another was 
widi us; one who had already acquired a world-wide fame; 
whose name was as familiar to the aaveua of Europe as to his 
own countrymen. He was already an old man, almost venera* 
ble in his aspect, but his tread was firm, and his arm still strong 
enough to steady his long, heavy, double-barrelled rifle. An 
ample coat of dark blue covered his body ; his limbs were 
enveloped in long buttoned leggings of drab doth, and a cap of 
sable surmounted his high, broad forehead. Under this his 
bluish grey eye glanced with a calm but clear intelligence, and 
a single look from it satisfied you that you were in the presence 
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df a superior mind. Were I to give the name of this person 
this would readily be acknowledged. For certain reasons 1 
cannot do this. Suffice it to saj, he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern loologists, and to his love for the study 
we were indebted for his companionship upon our hunting 
expedition. He was known to ns as Mr. A the ^ hunter- 
naturalist" There was no jealousy between him and the young 
Besanqon. On the contrary, a simiUrity of tastes soon brought 
about a mutual friendship, and the Creole was observed to treat 
the other with marked deference and regard. 

I may set myself down as No. of the party. Let a short 
description of me suffice. I was then but a young fellow; 
educated somewhat better than common ; fond of wild sports ; 
not indifferent to a knowledge of nature ; fond almost to folly 
of a good horse, and possessing one of the rery best; not 
ill-looking in the face, and of middle stature ; costumed in % 
light hunting-shirt of embroidered buckskin, with fringed cape 
and skirt ; leggings of scarlet cloth, and cloth forage-cap, cover- 
ing a flock of dark hair. Powder-flask and pouch of tasty 
patterns ; belt around the waist, with hunting-knife and pistols 
— revolrers. A light rifle in one hand, and in the other a 
bridle-rein, which guided a steed of coal blackness; one that 
would haye been celebrated in song by a troubadour of the 
olden time. A deep Spanish saddle of stamped leather; 
holsters with bearskin covers in front ; a scarlet blanket, folded 
and strapped on the croup ; lasso and haversack hanging from 
the " horn "—rot/a tout I 

There are two characters still undescribed. Characters of no 
mean importance were they — the ^'guides.** They were oalleu 
respectively, Isaac Bradley and Mark Redwood. A brace ot 
trappers they were, but as different from each other in persona 
appearance as two men could well be. Redwood was a man of 
large dimensions, and apparently as strong as a buffalo, while hip 
tonfrhrt was a thin, wiry, sinewy mortal, with a tough, weazel 
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like lOok and gait The expression of Redwood^s coantenanGe 
was open and manly, his eyes were grey, his hair light- coloured 
and huge brown whisk jrs covered his cheeks. Bradley, on the 
other hand, was dark — his eyes small, black, and piercing— his 
&ce as hairless as an Indian's, and bronied almost to the 
Indian hue, with the black hair of his head closely cropped 
aroond it 

Both these men were dressed in leather from head to foot, 
yet they were very differently dressed. Redwood wore the 
usual buckskin hunting-shirt, l^gings and moccasins, but all of 
full proportions and well cut, while his large coon-skin cap, with 
the plume-like tail, had an imposing appearance. Bradley^ 
garments, on the contrary, were tight-fitting and ^skimped.'' 
His hunting-shirt was without cape, and adhered so closely t) 
his body that it appeared only an outer skin of the man himself 
His leggings were pinched and tight. Shirt, leggings, and 
moccasins were evidently of the oldest kind, and as dirty as a 
cobbler's apron« A close-fitting otter cap, with a Mackinaw 
blanket, completed the wardrobe of Isaac Bradley. He was 
equipped with a poueh of greasy leather hanging by an old 
black strap, a small buffalo-horn suspended by a thong, and a 
belt of buffiilo-leather, in which was stuck a strong blade, with 
its handle of buckhom. His rifle was of the ^ tallest " kind— 
being full six feet in height — in fact, taller than he was, and at 
least four-fiflhs of the weapon consisted of barrel. The straight 
narrow stock was a piece of manufacture that had proceeded 
firom the hands of the trapper himselt 

Redwood's rifle was also a long one, but of more modem 
build and &8hion, and his equipments — pouch, powder-horn, ana 
belt— were of a more tasty design and finish. 

Such were our guides, Redwood and Bradley. They were 
so imaginary characters these. Mark Redwood was a cele- 
brated •'mountain man" at that time, and Isaac Bradley 
will be recognized by many when I give him the name and 
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title bj wkich he wat then known — tis. ^ Old Ike, the w<»ir 
killer" 

Redwood t^e a strong horse, of the half-hunter breed, whik 
the ** wolf-killer" was moanted npon one of the scraggieBt> 
looking qnadnipeds it wovld be possible to imagine^-4Mi nU 
ttars^mnstaiig." 



CHAPTER n. 

not OIMP AND 0A10P-11RI, 

Oim route was west by south. The nearest point with which 
we expected to fall in with the buffalo was two hundred miles 
distant We might travel three hundred without seeing one, 
and even much fiirther at the present daj ; but a report had 
reached St. Louis that the buffalo had been seen that year 
upon the Osage River, west of the Ozark Hills, and towards 
that point we steered our course. We expected in about 
twenty days to fall in with the game. Fancy a cavalcade of 
hunters making a journey of twenty days to get upon the field I 
The reader will, no doubt, say we were in earnest. 

At the time of which I am writing, a single day^s jonme} 
from St. Louis carried the traveller dear of mviliaed life. 
There were settlements beyond; but these were ^uirse and 
isolated — a few small towns and plantations upon the main 
watercourses — and the whole country between them was an 
uninhabited wilderness. We had no hope of being sheltered by 
a roof until our return to the mound city itself^ but we had 
provided ourselves with a couple of tents, part of the freight (A 
our waggon. 

There are but few parts of the American wilderness mhevt 
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the traTaUr caa depend upon wild^fame for a subsistenoa. 
Even the skilled hunter when stationary is sometimes put to hk 
wiu* end for "daily bread." Upon the "route" no great 
opportunity is found of killing game, which always requires 
time to approach it with caution* Although we passed through 
what appeared to be excellent cover for various speoiea of wild 
animals, we reached our first camp without having ruffled either 
hair or feathers. In fact, neither bird nor quadruped had been 
seen, although almost every one of the party had been on the 
lookout for game during most of the journey. 

This was rather discouraging, and we reasoned that if such 
was to be our luck until we got into the buffalo range we should 
have a very dull time of it We were well provisioned, however, 
and we r^rretted the absence of game only on account of the 
sport A large bag of biscuit, and one of flour, several pieces 
of " hung bacon," some dry ox-tongues, a stock of green coffee, 
sugar, and salt, were the principal and necessary stores. There 
were " luxuries," too, which each had provided according to his 
fancy, though not much of these, as every one of the party had 
had some time or other in his life a little experience in the way 
of " roughing it" Host of the loading of the waggon consisted 
of provender for our horses and mules. 

We made full thirty miles on the first day. Our road was a 
good one. We passed over easy undulations, most of them 
covered with " black jack " This is a species of dwarf oak, so 
called from the very dark color of its wrinkled bark. It is 
almost worthless as timber, being too small for roost purposes. 
It is ornamental, however, forming copse-like groves upon the 
swells o^ the prairie, while its dark green foliage contrasts plea* 
santly with the lighter green of the grasses beneath its shade. 
The young botanist, Besan^n, had least cause to complain. 
nis time had been sufficiently pleasant during the day. New 
foliage fell under his obsf^rvation — new flowers opened theit 
aoroUaa to hia delighted gaze. Be was aided in making 
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bis coIIeotioDs bj the hunter-nataralist, who of ooune was kle 
rably well versed in this kindred science. 

We encamped by the edge of a small creek of clear water 
Our camp was laid out in due form, and every thing arranged 
in the order we designed habitually to follow. 

Every man unsaddled his own horse. Inhere are no servants 
III prairie-land. Even Lanty's services extended not beyond the 
eumney and for this department he had had his training as the 
cook of a New Orleans trading ship. Jake had enough to dc 
with his moles ; and to have asked one of our hunter-guides to 
perform the task of unsaddling your horse, would have been a 
haxardous experiment Menial service to a free trapper 1 There 
are no servants in prairie-land. 

Our horses and mules were picketed on a piece of open ground, 
each having his ** trail-rope," which allowed a circuit of several 
yards. The two tents were pitched side by side, facing the 
stream, and the waggon drawn up some twenty feet in the rear. 
In the triangle between the waggon and the tents was kindled a 
large fire, upon each side of which two stakes, forked at the top, 
were driven into the ground. A long sapling resting in the 
forks traversed the blaze from side to side. This was Lanty's 
" crane," — the fire was his kitchen. 

Let me sketch the camp more minutely, for our first camp was 
a type of all the others in its general features. Sometimes 
indeed the tents did not front the same way, when these open- 
ings were set to " oblige the wind," but they were always placed 
side by side in front of the waggon. They were small tents of 
the old-fashioned conical kind, requiring only one pole each. 
They were of sufficient size for our purpose, as there were only 
three of us to each — the guides, with Jake and Lanty, finding 
their lodgment under the tilt of the wagon. With their grace- 
ful shape, and snowy-white color against the dark green foliage 
of the trees, they formed an agreeable contrast ; and a eoupcTmU 
of the camp would have been no mean picture to the eye of m 
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artist The haman figures may be arranged in tbe following 
manner. 

Supper is getting ready, and Lanty is decidedly at this time, 
the most important personage on the ground. He is stooping 
over the fire, vrith a small, but long-handled frying-pan, in 
which he is parching the coffee. It is already browned, and 
Lanty stirs it about with an iron spoon. Tbe crane carries 
the large cofiee-kettle of sheet-iron, full of water upon the boil ; 
and a second firying-pan, larger than the first, is filled with sliced 
ham, ready to be placed upon the hot cinders. 

Our English friend Thompson is seated upon a log, with the 
hat-box before him. It is open, and he has drawn out from it 
his stock of combs and brushes. He has already made his ablu- 
tions, and is now giving the finish to his toilet, by putting his 
hair, whiskers, moustache, teeth, and eyen his nails, in order. 
Your Englishman is the most comfortable traveller in the 
worid. 

The Eentuckiau is difierently engaged. lie is upon his feet ; 
in one hand gleams a knife with ivory handle and long shining 
blade. It is a ^^bowie," of that kind known as an ** Arkansas 
toothpick.'^ In the other hand you see an object about eight 
inches in length, of the form of a parallelogram, and of a dark 
brown color. It is a " plug" of real "James's River tobacco.'' 
With his knife the Kentuckian cuts off a piece — a " chunk," as 
be terms it — which is immediately transferred to his mouth, and 
chewed to a pulp. This is his occupation for the moment. 

The doctor, what of him ! Doctor Jopper may be seen close 
to the water's edge. In his hand is a pewter flask, of the kind 
known as a ^ pocket pistol." That pistol is loaded with brandy, 
and Dr. Jopper is just in the act of drawing part of the charge 
which, with a slight admixture of cool creek water, is carried 
aloft and poured into a very droughty vessel. The effect, how- 
ever, is instantly apparent in the lively twinkle of the doctoral 
round and prominent eyes. 
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BesjuD^n is seated near the teat, and the old natoralisi beside 
him. The former is busy with the few plants he has collected. 
A large portfolio-lookiDg book rests upon his kncjB, and between 
its leaves he is depositing his stores in a scienti6c auinner. His 
companion, who understands the business well, is kindly assist- 
ing him. Their conversation is interesting, but every one else 
is too busy with his affairs to listen to it just now. 

The guides are lounging about the waggon. Old Ike fixes a 
new flint in his rifle, and Redwood, of a more mirthful disposi- 
tion, is occasionally cracking a joke with Mike or the " darkt;y.^ 

Jake is still busy with his mules, and I with my favourite steed> 
whose feet I have washed in the stream, and anoiiited with a 
little spare grease. I shall not always have the opportunity of 
being so kind to him, but he will need it the l*jas, as his booft 
become more hardened by the journey. 

Around the camp are strewed our saddles, bridles, blankets, 
weapons and utensils. These will all be collected and stowed 
under cover before we go to rest. Such is a picture of our 
camp before supper. 

When that meal is cooked, the scene somewhat changes. 

The atmosphere, even at that season, was cool enough, and 
this, with Mike's announcement that the coffee was readyi 
brought all the party — guides as well — around the blazing pile 
of logs. Each found his own platter, knife, and cup ; and help- 
ing himself from the general stock, set to eating on his own 
account Of course there were no fragments, as a strict regard 
to economy was one of the laws of our camp. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue, always inddental to a first day^s 
march, we enjoyed this al fresco supper exceedingly. The 
novelty had much to do with our enjoyment of it, and also the 
fine appetites which we had acquired since our luncheon at 
noon halt. 

When supper was over, smoking followed, for there was not 
one of the party who was not an inveterate homer of the 
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^'Doxions weed.'^ Some chose segars, of which we had brought 
a good stock, but several were pipe-smokers. The zoologist 
carried a meerschaum ; the guides smoked out of Indian calu- 
mets of the celebrated steatite, or red clajstone. Mike had his 
dark-looking ^* dudeen," and Jake his pipe of com ^ cob ^ and 
cane-joint shank. 

Our English friend Thompson had a store of the finest 
Havannahs, which he smoked with a grace peculiar to the Eng- 
lish cigar-MDoker : holding his cigar impaled upon the point of 
his knifoblade. Kentucky also smoked cigare, but bis was half 
buried within his mouth, slanted obliquely towards the right 
cheek. Besangon preferred the paper cigarette, which he made 
extempore, as he required them, out of a stock of loose tobacco 
Thi« it Creole &shion— now also the mode de Paris. 

A song from the doctor enlivened the conversation, and 
certainly so melodious a human voice had never echoed near the 
spot. One and all agreed that the grand opera had missed a 
capital ^ first tenor " in not securing the services of our com- 
panion. 

llie fatigue of our long ride caused us to creep into our tenta 
at an early hour, and rolling ourselves in our blankets we went 
to sleep. Of course everything had been carefully gathered in 
lest rain might fall in the night The trail ropes of our animals 
were looked to ; we did not fear their being stolen, but horses 
on their first few days' journey are easily " stampeded," and will 
sometimes stray home again. This would have been a great 
misfortune, but most of us were old travellers, and every caution 
was observed in securing against such a result. There was no 
guard kept, though we knew the time would come when that 
would be a necessary doty. 
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CHAPTER m. 

BBAAH^On's ADYBNTURE IV THE SWAMPCL 

The prairie trayeller never sleeps after daybreak. He it 
usually astir before that time. He has many ^ chores^ to (er- 
form, unknown to the ordinary traveller who rests in the road- 
side inn. He has to pack up his tent and bed, cook his own 
breakfast, and saddle his horse. All this requires time, there 
fore an early start is necessary. 

We were on our feet before the sun had shown his disc above 
the black-jacks. Lanty had the start of us, and had freshened 
up his fire. Already the coffee-kettle was bubbling audibly 
and the great trying-pan perfumed the camp with an incens* 
more agreeable than the odours of Araby. 

The raw air of the morning had brought everybody arouna 
the fire. Thompson was pruning and cleansing his nails ; the 
Kentuckian was cutting a fresh ^ chunk** from his plug of 
" Jameses River ;" the doctor had just returned from the stream, 
where he had refreshed himself by a " nip ^ firom his pewter 
flask; Besan<^on was packing up his portfolios; the zoologist 
was lighting his long pipe, and the *^ Captain *' was looking to 
his favourite horse, while inhaling the fragrance of an ** Havan- 
nah.*' The guides stood with their blankets hanging firom their 
shoulders, silent and thoughtful. 

In half an hour breakfast was over, the tents and utensils 
were restored to the waggon, the horses were brought in and 
saddled, the mules *' hitched up," and the expedition once mor« 
on its way. 

This day we made not quite so good a journey. The roads 
were heavier, the country more thickly timbered, and the ground 
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moire Lilly. We had sereral small streams to ford, and tbii 
retarded our progress. Twenty miles was the extent of our 
journey. 

We encamped again without any of us having killed or seet 
game. Although we had beaten the bushes on both sides of om 
course, nothing bigge** than the red-bird (scarlet tanager, Pyranga 
rubra), a screaming jay, or an occasional flight of finches, gra 
tified our sight. 

We reached our camp somewhat disappointed. Even old Ike 
and Redwood came into camp without game, alleging also that 
they had not met with the sign of a living quadruped. 

Our second camp was also on the bank of a small stream, 
.Shortly after our arrival on the ground, Thompson started out 
afoot, taking with him his gun. He had noticed a tract of 
marsh at no great distance off. He thought it promised weL 
for snipe. 

He had not been long gone, when two reports echoed back, 
and then shortly after another and another. He had found 
something to empty his gun at. 

Presently we saw him returning with a brace and a half of 
birds that looked very much like large snipe. So he thought 
them, but that question was set at rest by the zoologist, who 
pronounced them at once to be the American "Curlew" of 
Wilson [Numentux longirostris). Curlew or snipe, they were 
soon divested of the feathery coat, and placed in Lanty's frying- 
pan. Excellent eating they proved, having only the fault that 
there was not enough of them. 

These birds formed the topic of our after-supper conversation, 
and then it generalised to the different species of wading birds 
of America, and at length that singular creature, the "ibis,^ 
became the theme. This came round by Besanqon remarking 
that a species of ibis was brought by the Indians to the markets 
of New Orleans, and sold there under the name of "Spanish 
Curlew.^ This was the white ibis ( Tantalus alhus\ which th« 
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Eoologist stated was found ib plenty along tbe whole soutLera 
coast of tbe United States. There were two other species, he 
said, natives of the warm parts of North America, the ^ wood 
ibis** {Tantalus loculator), which more nearly resembles the 
iacred ibis of Egypt, and the beautiful ^sacred ibis** (Tantaltu 
ruber\t which last is rarer than the others. 

DuF venerable companion, who had the ornithology of Ame 
rica, if ^ niay use the expression, at his fingers' ends, imparted 
many curious details of the habits of these rare birds. All 
listened with interest to his statements— even the hunter-guides, 
for with all their apparent rudeness of demeanour, there was a 
dash of the naturalist in these fellows. 

When the zoologist became silent, the young Creole took up 
the conversation. Talking of the ibis, he said, reminded him of 
an adventure he had met with while in pursuit of these birds 
among tbe swamps of his native state. He would relate it to 
us. Of course we were rejoiced at the proposal. We were just 
the audience for an ^ adventure," and after rolling a fresh ciga- 
rette, the botanist began his narration. 

'* During one of my college vacations I made a botanical 
excursion to the south-western part of Louisiana. Before leav- 
ing home I had promised a dear friend to bring him the skins 
of such rare birds as were known to frequent the swampy region 
I was about to traverse, but he was especially desirous I should 
obtain for him some specimens of the red ibis, which he intended 
to have 'mounted.' I gave my word that no opportunity 
should be lost of obtaining these birds, and I was very anxiout 
to make good my promise. 

^The southern part of the State of Louisiana is one vast 
labyrinth of swamps, bayous, and lagoons. The bayous are 
sluggish streams that glide sleepily along, sometimes running 
one way, and sometimes the very opposite, according to the 
season of the year. Many of them are outlets of the Mississippi 
wh'oh begins to shed off its waters more than 800 miles (roni 
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its idouUj. These bajous are deep, sometimes narrow, some- 
times wide, with islets in their midst. They and theit con- 
tiguons swamps are the great habitat of the alligator and the 
fresh-water shark — the gar. Numerous species of water and 
wading fowl fly over them and plunge through their dark tide. 
Here you may see the red flamingo, the egret, the trumpeter- 
swan, the blue heron, the wild goose, the crane, the snake-bird, 
the pelican, and the ibis ; you may likewise see the osprey, and 
the white-headed eagle robbing him of his prey. Both swamps 
and bayous produce abundantly fish, reptile, and insect, and are, 
consequently, the favourite resort of hundreds of birds which 
prey upon these creatures. In some places their waters form a 
complete net-work over the country, which you may traverse 
with a small boat in almost any direction ; indeed, this is the 
means by which many settlements communicate with each other. 
As you approach southward towards the Gulf, you get clear of 
the timber ; and within some fifty miles of the sea, there is not 
a tree to be seen. 

'*In the first day or two that I was out, I had succeeded in 
getting all the specimens I wanted, with the exception of the ibis. 
This shy creature avoided me ; in fact I had only seen one or two 
in my excursions, and these at a great distance. I still, how* 
ever, had hopes of finding them before my return to my friend. 

** About the third or fourth day T set out from a small settle 
ment on the edge of one of the larger bayous. I had no othei 
company than my gun. I was even unattended by a dog, as my 
favourite spaniel had the day before been bitten by an alligator 
while swimming across the bayou, and I was com[>€lled to leave 
him at the settlement Of course the object of my excursion 
was a search after new flora, but T had become by this time very 
desirous of getting the rare ibis, and I was determined half to 
neglect my botanising for that purpose. I went of course in a 
boat, a light skifi^ such as iB common! f used by the inhabitanti 
>f those parts. 
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^Occasionally using tbe paddles, I rllowed myself to floal 
some four or five miles down the main bayou ; but as the birds ] 
was in search of did not appear, I struck into a * branch,' and 
Aculled myself up stream. This carried me through a solitary 
legion, with marshes stretching as far as the eye could see, 
covered with tall reeds. There was no habitation, nor aught 
that betokened the presence of man. It was just possible that 
I was the first human being who had ever found a motive for 
propelling a boat through the dark waters of this solitary 
stream. 

^ As I advanced, I fell in with game ; and I succeeded in bag- 
ging several, both of the great wood-ibis and the white species* 
I also shot a fine white-headed eagle {Falco leucocephalus)^ 
which came soaring over my boat, unconscious of danger. But 
tbe bird which I most wanted seemed that which could not be 
obtained. I wanted the scarlet ibis. 

*'I think I had rowed some three miles up-stream, and was 
about to take in my oars and leave my boat to float back again, 
when I perceived that, a little farther up, the bayou widened. 
Curiosity prompted me to continue; and after pulling a few 
hundred strokes, I found myself at the end of an oblong lake, 
a mile or so in length. It was deep, dark, marshy around the 
shores, and full of alligators. I saw their ugly forms and long 
serrated backs, as they floated about in all parts of it, hungrily 
hunting for fish and eating one another; but all this was 
nothing new, for I had witnessed similar scenes during the whole 
of my excursion. What drew my attention most, was a small 
islet near the middle of the lake, upon one end of which stood 
a row of upright forms of a bright scarlet colour. These re 
creatures were the very objects I was in search of. They might 
be flamingoes : I could not tell at that distance. So much the 
better, if I could only succeed in getting a shot at them ; but 
these creatures are even more wary than the ibis; and as the 
met was low, and altogether without cover, it was nc>t likelv the^ 
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woald allow me to come within range; neyertheless, I wat 
determined to make the attempt. I rowed up the lake, occa- 
sionally turning my bead to see if the game had taken the alaim^ 
The sun was hot and dazzling ; and as the bright scarlet wat 
magnified by refraction, I fancied for a long time they were fla- 
mmgoee. This fancy was dissipated as I drew near. The out^ 
lines of the bills, like the blade of a sabre, convinced me they 
were the ibis ; besides, I now saw that they were less than three 
feet in height, while the flamingoes stand fiye. There were a 
dozen of them in all. These were balancing themselves, as is 
their usual habit, on one leg, apparently asleep, or buried in 
deep thought. They were on the upper extremity of the islet, 
while I was approaching it from below. It was not above sixty 
yards across; and could I only reach the point nearest me, ) 
knew my gun would throw shot to kill at that distance. I feared 
the stroke of the sculls would start them, and I pulled slowly 
and cautiously. Perhaps the great heat — for it was as hot a 
day as I can remember — had rendered them torpid or lazy. 
Whether or not, they sat still until the cut-water of my skiff 
touched the bank of the islet. I drew my gun up cautiously, 
took aim, and fired both barrels almost simultaneously. When 
the smoke cleared out of my eyes, I saw that all the birds had 
flown off except one, that lay stretched out by the edge of the 
water. 

** Gun in hand, I leaped out of the boat, and ran across the 
islet to bag my game. This occupied but a few minutes ; and 1 
was turning to go back to the skiff, when, to my consternation, 
I saw it out upon the lake, and rapidly floating downward ! 

** In my haste I had left it unfastened, and the bayou current 
had carried it off. It was still but a hundred yards distant, but 
It might as well be a hundred miles, for at that time I could not 
•wim a stroke. 

"My first impulse was to rush down to the lake, and aflei 
Uie boat This impuWi was checked on arriving at the waterV 
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edge, which I saw at a glance was fathoms in depth. Quicli 
reflection told me that the boat was gone — irreco?erablv gone 1 

'' I did not at first comprehend the full peril of my situation, 
nor will you, gentlemen. I was on an islet, in a lake, ouly half 
a mile from its shores — alone, it is true, and without a boat ; 
but what of that 7 Many a man had been so before, with not a9 
idea of danger. 

"These were first thoughts, natural enough ; but they rapiJly 
gave place to others of a far diflferent character. When I gaxed 
after my boat, now beyond recovery — when I looked around, and 
saw that the lake lay in the middle of an interminable swamp, 
the shores of which, even could I have reached them, did not 
seem to promise me footing — when I reflected that, being unable 
to swim, I could not reach them — that npon the islet there was 
neither tree, nor log, nor bush ; not a stick out of which I might 
make a raft — I say, when I reflected npon all these thinjrs, there 
arose in my mind a feeling of well-defined and absolute horror. 

** It is true I was only in a lake, a mile or so in width ; but so 
far as the peril and helplessness of my situation were concerned, 
I might as well have been on a rock in the middle of the Atlan- 
tic. I knew that there was no settlement within miles — miles 
of pathless swamp. I knew that no one could either see or hear 
me — no one was at all likely to come near the lake ; indeed, I 
felt satisfied that my faithless boat was the first keel that had 
ever cut its watera. The very tameness of the birds wheeling 
round my head was evidence of this. I felt satisfied, too, that 
without some one to help me, I should never go out of that 
lake : I must die on the islet, or drown in attempting to 
leave it I 

" These reflections rolled rapidly over my startled soul. The 
tacts were clear, the hypothesis definite, the sequence certain ; 
there was no ambiguity, no supposititious hinge upon which 1 
could hang a hope ; no, not one. I could not even expect that 
1 should be missed and sought for ; there was no one to searck 
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for me. The simple habUans of the ?illage I had left knew me 
not — I vras a stranger among them ; they only knew me as a 
stranger, and fancied me a strange individual ; one who made 
lonely excursions, and brought home bunches of weeds, with 
birds, insects, and reptiles, which they had never before seen^ 
%lthoagh gathered at their own doors. My absence, besides, 
woald be nothing new to them, even though it lasted for days : I 
had often been absent before, a week at a time. There was nc 
hope of my being missed. 

** I have said that these reflections came and passed quickly 
In less than a minute, my affrighted soul was in full possession 
of them, and almost yielded itself to despair. I shouted, but 
rather involuntarily than with any hope that I should be heard * 
I shouted loudly and fiercely : my answer — the echoes of my 
own voice, the shriek of the osprey, and the maniac laugh of tht 
irhite-headed eagle. 

** I ceased to shout, threw my gun to the earth, and tottered 
down beside it. I can imagine the feelings of a man shut up iu 
a gloomy prison — they are not pleasant. I have been lost upon 
the wild prairie — the land^ea — withont bush, break, or star to 
guide me — that was worse. There you look around ; you see 
nothing ; you hear nothing ; you are alone with God, and you 
tremble in his presence ; your senses swim ; your brain reels ; 
you are afraid of yourself ; you are afraid of your own mind. 
Deserted by everything else, you dread lest it, too, may forsake 
you. There is horror in this — it is very horrible — it is hard to 
bear ; but 1 have borne it all, and would bear it again twenty 
times over rather than endure once more the first hour 1 spent 
on that bnely islet in that lonely lake. Your prison may be dark 
and silent, but you feel that you are not utterly alone ; beingi 
like yourself are near, though they be your jailers. Lost on the 
prairie, you are alone ; but you are free. In the islet, I felt 
that I was alone ] that I was not free ; in the islet I expen 
enced the feelings of the prairie and the prison combined. 

a* 
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^1 lay in a state of Btupor — almost unconscious ; hon long 1 
know not, bat many hours I am certain ; I knew this 6y the 
Hun — it was going down wLen I awoke, if I may so term the 
reci^Terj of my stricken senses. I was aroused by a strange 
circumstance: I was surrounded by dark objects of hideous 
shape and hue — reptiles they were. They had been before my 
eyes for some time, but I had not seen them. I had only a sort 
of dreamy consciousness of their presence ; but I heard them at 
length ; my ear was in better tune, and the strange noises thei 
utter id reached my intellect. It sounded like the blowing ol 
great bellows, with now and then a note harsher and louder, 
like the roaring of a bull. This startled me, and I looked up 
and bent my eyes upon the objects: they were forms of the 
crocodilidce^ the giant lizards — ^they were alligators. 

" Huge ones they were, many of them ; and many were they 
in number — a hundred at least were crawling over the islet, 
l>efore, behind, and on all sides around me. Their long, gaunt 
jaws and channelled snouts projected forward so as almost to 
touch my body ; and their eyes, usually leaden, seemed now to 
glare. 

" Impelled by this new danger, I sprang to my feet, when, 
recognizing the upright form of man, the reptiles scuttled off, 
and plunging hurriedly into the lake, hid their hideous bodies 
under the water. 

*^The incident in some measure revived me. I saw that I 
was not alone ; there was company even in the crocodiles. I 
gradually became more myself; and began to reflect with some 
degree of coolness on the circumstances that surrounded mo. 
My eyes wandered over the islet; every inch of it came under 
my glance ; every object upon it was scrutinized — the moulted 
feathers of wild -fowl, the pieces of mud, the fresh- water mussels 
{union) strewed upon its beach — all jRrere examined. Still the 
barren answer — no means of escape, 

^ The islet was but the head of a sand-bar, formed by the 
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eddj, perhaps gathered together within the year. It was bar« 
of herbage, with the exception of a few tufts of grass. Ther€ 
was neither tree nor bush upon it: not a stick. A raft, 
indeed I There was not wood enough to make a raft tiiat 
would have floated a frog. The idea of a raft was but briefly 
entertained ; such a thought had certainly crossed my mind, but 
a single glaiHse round the islet dispelled it before it had taken 
shape. 

" I paced my prison from end to end ; from side to side I 
walked it ever. I tried the water's depth; on all sides I 
sounded it, wading recklessly in; everywhere it deepened 
rapidJy as I advanced. Three lengths of myself from the islet's 
edge> and T was up to the neck. The huge reptiles swam 
around, snorting and blowing ; they were bolder in this element 
I could not have waded safely ashore, even had the water been 
shallow. To swim it — no — even though I swam like a duck, 
they would have closed upon and quartered me before I could 
have made a dozen strokes. Horrified by their demonstrations, 
I hurried Kv^k upon dry ground, and paced the islet with drip 
ping garm*^nt8. 

^I conHnued walking until night, which gathered around me 
dark and dismal. With night came new voices — the hideous 
voices of the nocturnal swamp ; the qua-qua of the night-heron, 
the scre^h of the swamp-owl, the cry of the bittern, the el-I-luk 
of the great water-toad, the tinkling of the bell-frog, and the 
chirp of the savanna-cricket— all fell upon my ear. Sounds still 
harsher and more hideous were beard around me — the plashing 
of the alligator, and the roaring of his voice ; these reminded 
me that I must not go to sleep. To sleep ! I durst not have 
slept for a single instant Even when I lay for a few minutes 
motionless, the dark reptiles came crawling round me — so close 
that I could have put forth my band and touched them. 

" At intervals, I sprang to my feet, shouted, swept my gur 
around, and chased them back to the water, into which the^ 
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betook themselves with a sullen plunge, but mh little sem. 
blance of fear. At each fresh deXDonstration on my part they 
showed less alarm, until I could no longer drire them eithei 
with shouts or threatening gestures. They only retreated • 
few feet, forming an irregular circle round me. 

" Thus hemmed in, I became frightened in turn. I loaded my 
gun and fired ; I killed none. They are impervious to a bulleti 
except in the eye, or under the forearm. It was too dark to 
aim at these parts ; and my shots glanced harmlessly from the 
pyramidal scales of their bodies. The loud report, however, 
and the blaze frightened them, and they fled, to return again 
after a long interval. I was asleep when they returned : I had 
gone to sleep in spite of my efforts to keep awake. 1 was 
startled by the touch of something cold ; and half-stifled by the 
strong musky odour that filled the air. I threw out my arms ; 
my fingers rested upon an object slippery and clammy : it was 
one of these monsters — one of gigantic size. He had crawled 
close alongside me, and was preparing to make his attack ; as I 
saw that he was bent in the form of a bow, and I knew that 
these creatures assume that attitude when about to strike their 
victim. I was just in time to spring aside, and avoid the stroke 
of his powerful tail, that the next moment swept the ground 
where I had lain. Again I fired, and he with the rest once 
more retreated to the lake. 

'* All thoughts of going to sleep were at an end. Not that 
I felt wakeful ; on the contrary, wearied with my day's exertioh 
— for I had had a long pull under a hot tropical sun — I could 
have lain down upon the earth, in the mud, anywhere, and slept 
in an instant Nothing but the dread certainty of my peri^ 
kept me awake. Once again before morning, I was compelled 
to battle with the hideous reptilef^ and chase them away with t 
shot from my gun. 

'* Morning came at length, but with it no change in mj 
perilous position. The light only showed me my island priam 
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but reirealed no waj of escape from it Indeed (he changi 
could not be called for the better, for the feryid rays of an 
almost rertical sun poured down upon me until mj skin blistered* 
I was already speckled by the bites of a thousand swarop-fliei 
and mosquitoeS) that all night long had preyed upon me. Ther« 
was not a cloud in the heavens to shade me ; and the snnbeanv 
smote the surfisce of the dead bayou with a double inten 
aity. 

^ Towards evening, I began to hunger ; no wonder at that * 
I had not eaten since leaving the village settlement To 
assuage thirst, I drank the water of the lake, turbid and slimy 
as it was. I drank it in large quantities, for it was hot, and 
only moistened ray palate without quenching the craving of my 
appetite. Of water there was enough; I had more to feai 
from want of food. 

""What could I eat? The ibis. But how to cook it! 
There was nothing wherewith to make a fire — not a dtick. No 
matter f)r that Cooking is a modern invention, a luxury foi 
pampered palates. I divested the ibis of its brilliant plumage, 
and ate it raw. I spoiled my specimen, but at the time ther« 
was little thought of that : there was not much of the naturalist 
left in me. I anathematised the hour I had ever promised to 
procure the bird. I wished my friend up to hit. neck i^ a 
swamp. 

The ibis did not weigh above three pounds, boues and all* 
It served me for a second meal, a breakfast ; but at this dijeij^v^ 
dans fourckette I picked the bones. 

"What next? Starve I No— not yet. In the battles I had 
had with the alligators during the second night, one of them 
received a shot that proved mortal. The hideous carcass of the 
reptile lay dead upon the beach. I need not starve ; I could 
eat that Such were my reflections. I must hunger, though, 
before I could bring myself to touch the musky morsel. 

^Two more days' fiuting conquered my squeamishnen ' 
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drew out my kuife, cut a steak from the alligatoi's tail, and at« 
it — not the one I had first killed, but a second ; the other waa 
DOW putrid, rapidly decomposing under the hot sun : .'ts odoiu 
filled the islet 

*^ The stench had grown intolerable. There was not a breath 
of air stirring, otherwise I might have shunned it by keeping to 
windward. The whole atmosphere of the islet, as well as the 
large circle around it, was impregnated with the fearful efflu- 
vium. I could bear it no longer. With the aid of my gun, I 
pushed the half-decomposed carcass into the lake ; perhaps the 
current might carry it away. It did : I had the gratification to 
§ee it float off. 

" This circumstance led me into a train of reflections. Why 
did the body of the alligator float f It was swollen — inflated 
with gases. Hal 

*^ An idea shot suddenly through my mind — one of those bril- 
liant ideas, the children of necessity. I thought of the floating 
alligator, of its intestines — what if I inflated them f Yes, yes I 
buoys and bladders, floats and life-preservers I that was the 
thought. I would open the alligators, make a buoy of their 
intestines, and that would bear me from the islet 

^^ I did not lose a moment's time ; I was full of energy : hope 
had given me new life. My gun was loaded — ^a huge crocodile 
that swam near the shore received the shot in his eye. I drag- 
ged him on the beach ; with my knife I laid open his entrails. 
Few they were, but enough for my purpose. A plume-quill 
from the wing of the ibis served me for a blow-pipe. I saw the 
bladder-like skin expand, until I was surrounded by objects like 
great sausages. These were tied together, and fastened to my 
body, and then with a plunge, I entered the waters of the lake 
and floated downward. I had tied on my life-preservers in such 
ft way that I sat in the water in an upright position, holding my 
gun with both hands. This I intended to have used as a club in 
ease I should be attacked by the alligators ; but I had choser 
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the hot hour of noon, when these creatures lie in a h^ f-torpid 
Btate, and to my joy I was not molested. 

^Half an hour's drifting with the current carried me to the 
end of the lake, and I found myself at the debouchure of the 
bayou. Here, to my great delight, I saw ray boat in the swamp, 
where it had been caught and held fast by the sedge. A few 
minutes more, and I had swung myself over the gunwale, and 
was sculling with eager stroke down the smooth waters of the 
bayou. 

** Of course my adventure was ended, and I reached the settle- 
ment in safety, but without the object of my excursion. I was 
enabled, however, to procure it some days after, and had th« 
Ratification of being able to keep my promise to my friend." 

Besanqon's adventure had interested all of us; the old hunter- 
udturalist seemed delighted with it. No doubt it revived within 
him the memories of many a perilous incident in his own life. 

It was evident that in the circle of the camp-fire there was 
more than one pair of lips ready to narrate some similar adven- 
ture, but the hour was late, and all agreed it would be better 
to go to rest. On to-morrow night some other would take their 
turn ; and, in fact, a regular agreement was entered into that 
each one of the party, who had at any period of his life been the 
hero or participator in any hunting adventure should narrate the 
same for the entertainment of the others. This would bring out 
a regular " round of stories by the camp-fire," and would enable 
us to kill the many long evenings we had to pass before comiitg 
up with the buffalo. The conditions were, that the stories should 
exclusively relate to birds or animals — in fact, any hunted game 
belonging to the fauna of the American Continent : furthermore, 
that each should contribute his quota of information about what- 
ever animal should chance to be the subject of the narration — 
about its habits, its geographical range ; in short, its general 
natural history, as well as the various modes of hunting it, prac- 
tised in different places by different people. This, it wai 
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alleged, would render oar can p conversation instructive ai wcO 
as entertaining. 

The idea originated with the old hunter-naturalist, who very 
wisely reasoned that among so many gentlemen of large hunting 
experience he might collect new Cacts for his favorite science — 
for to just such men, and not to the closet-dreamer, ts natural 
history indebted for its most interesting chapters. Of coarse 
every one of us, guides and all, warmly applauded the proposal, 
for there was no one among us averse to receiving a little know- 
ledge of so entertaining a character. No doubt to the naturalist 
himself we should be indebted for most part of it ; and his mode 
of communicating was so pleasant, that even the rude trappers 
listened to him with wonder and attention. They saw that he 
was no "greenhorn," — either in wood-craft or prairie knowledge, 
and that was a sufficient claim to their consideration. 

There is no character less esteemed by the regular " mountain 
man " than a " greenhorn," — ^that is, one who is new to the ways 
of their wilderness life. 

With the design of an early start, we once more crept into 
oar several quarters, and went to sleep. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB PASSBNGBR PI0B0K8. 

Aftbr an early breakfast we lit our pipes and cigars, and 
took to the road. The sun was very bright, and in less than two 
hours after starting we were sweltering under a heat that wai 
almost tropical. It was one of those autumn days peculiar to 
America, where even a high latitude seems to be no protectioD 
against the sun, and his beams fall upon one with as much fer- 
vour aa they would ander the line itselfl The first part of ova 
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journej was through open woods of black-jack, ^hose ttinted 
forms afforded no shade, but only shut off the breeze whioh 
might otherwise have fanned us. 

While fording a shallow stream, the doctor's soraggj, ill-tem 
pered horse took a fit of kicking quite frantical. For some time 
It seemed likely that either the doctor himself or his saddle-bags, 
would be deposited in the bottom of the creek, bat after a severe 
•pell of whipping and kicking on the part of the rider, the animal 
moved on again. What had set it dancing! That was the 
question. It had the disposition to be ^frisky,'' but usually 
appeared to be lacking in strength. The buzs of a horse-fly 
sounding in our ears explained all. It was one of those large 
insects — the "horse-bug," — peculiar to the Mississippi country, 
and usually found near watercourses. They are more terrible to 
horses than a fierce dog would be. I have known horses gallop 
away from them as if pursued by a beast of prey. 

There is a belief among western people that these insects are 
propagated by the horses themselves ; that is, that the eggs of 
the female are deposited upon the grass so that the horses may 
swallow them ; that incubation goes on within the stomach of 
the animal, and that the chrysalis is afternvards voided. I have 
met with others who believe in a still stranger theory ; that the 
msect itself actually sought and found a passage into the sto- 
mach of the horse, some said by passing down his throat, others 
by boring a hole through his abdomen ; and that in such oases 
the horse usually sickened, and was in danger of dying. 

After the doctor's mustang had returned to proper behaviour, 
these odd theories became the subject of discussion. The Ken* 
tuckian believed in them— the Englishman doubted them — the 
hunter-naturalist could not endorse them — and Besangon ignor* 
ed them entirely. 

Shortly after the incident we entered the bottom lands of a 
considerable stream. These were heavily timbered, and th« 
shadow of the great forest trees afforded us a pleasant relie/ 
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from the hot sun. Our guides told us we had several miles at 
such woods to pass through, and we were glad of the informa 
tion. We noticed that raost of the trees were beech, and theii 
smooth straight trunks rose like columns around us. 

The beech {Fagus sylvatica) 13 one of the most beautiful of 
American forest trees. Unlike most of the others, its bark ie 
smooth, without fii^sures ^^^ oitAix of a silvery hue. Large 
beech trees standing by the path, or near a cross road, are often 
seen covered with names, initial8, and dates. Even the Indian 
often takes advantage of the bark of a beech tree to signalise 
his presence to his friends, or commemorate some savage exploit. 
Indeed, the beautiful column-like trunk seems to invite the knife, 
and many a souvenir is carved upon it by the loitering wayfarer 
It does not, however, invite the axe of the settler. On the con- 
trary, the beechen woods often remain untouched, while others 
fall around them — partly because these trees are not unusually 
the indices of the richest soil, but more from the fact that clear- 
ing a piece of beech forest is no easy matter. The green logs 
do not burn so readily as those of the oak, the elm, the maple, 
or poplar, and hence the necessity of "rolling" them oflf the 
ground to be cleared — a serious thing where labour is scarce 
and dear. 

We were riding silently along when all at once our ears were 
assailed by a strange noise. It resembled the clapping of a 
thousand pairs of hands, followed by a whistling sound, as if a 
strong wind had set suddenly in among the trees. We all knew 
well enough what it meant, and the simultaneous cry of 
^* pigeons," was followed by half a dozen simultaneous cracks 
from the guns of the party, and several bluish birds fell to the 
groun«I. We had stumbled upon a feeding-place of the passen- 
ger-pigeon ( Columba migratoria). 

Our route was immediately abandoned, and in a few minutei 
we were in the thick of the flock cracking away at them both 
vvUh bhot-gun and rifle. It was not so easy, however, to bring 
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chem down in ad j considerable numbers. In foLowii g them up 
we soon strayed from each other, until our party was completely 
scattered, and nearly two hours elapsed before we got bbck to 
th 3 road. Our game-bag, however, made a fine show, and about 
forty brace were deposited in the waggon. With the anticipa- 
tion of roast pigeon and " pot pie," we rode on more cheerily to 
our night camp. All along the route the pigeons were seen, an^ 
occasionally large flocks whirled over our heads under the 
canopy of the trees. Satiated with the sport, and not caring to 
waste our ammunition, we did not heed them farther. 

In order to give Lanty due time for the duties of the cuisine^ 
we halted a little earlier than usual. Our day's march had been 
a short one, but the excitement and sport of the pigeon-hunt 
repaid us for the loss of time. Our dinner-supper — for it was a 
combination of both — was the dish known in America as 
** pot pie,** in which the principal ingredients were the pigeons, 
some soft; flour paste, with a few slices of bacon to give it a 
flavour. Properly speaking, the " pot pie ^ is not a pie, but a 
stew. Ours was excellent, and as our appetites were in a similar 
condition, a goodly quantity was used up in appeasing them. 

Of course the conversation of the evening was the " wild 
pigeon of America," and the following facts regarding its natu- 
ral history — although many of them are by no means new — may 
prove interesting to the reader, as they did to those wh( listen- 
ed to the relation of them around our camp fire. 

The ^ passenger " is less in size than the house pigeon. In 
the air it looks not unlike the kite, wanting the forked or *^ swal- 
low ^ tail. That of the pigeon is cuneiform. Its colour is best 
described by calling it a nearly uniform slate. In the male the 
colours are deeper, and the neck-feathers present the Pame 
changeable hues of green, gold, and purple-crimson, generally 
observed in birds of this species. It is only in the wckkJs, and 
when freshly caught or killed, that these brilliant tints can b« 
lAen to perfection. They fade in captivity, and immediately aft^- 
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the bird has been shot. They seem to form part of ite life and 
liberty, and disappear when it is robbed of either. I have often 
thrust the wild pigeon, freshly killed, into my game-bag, glit« 
tering like an opal. I have drawn it forth a few hours after oi 
a dull leaden hue, and altogether unlike the same bird. 

As with all birds of this tribe, the female is inferior to the 
male, both in size and plumage. The eye is less vivid. In the 
male it is of the most brilliant fiery orange, inclosed in a well 
defined circle of red. The eye is in truth its finest feature, and 
never fails to strike the beholder with admiration. 

The most singular fact in the natural history of the ^ passen- 
ger,** is their countless numbers. Audubon saw a fiock that 
contained " one billion one hundred and sixteen millions of 
birds !" Wilson counted, or rather computed another flock of 
**two thousand two hundred and thirty millions T Thes^" num- 
bers seem incredible. I have no doubt of their truth. I have 
no doubt that they are under rather than over the numbert 
actually seen by both these naturalists, for both made most 
liberal allowances in their calculations. 

Where do these immense flocks come from 9 

The wild pigeons breed in all parts of America. Their breed- 
ing-places are found as &r north as the Hudson's Bay, and they 
have been seen in the southern forests of Louisiana and Texas. 
The nests are built upon high trees, and resemble immense rook- 
eries. In Kentucky, one of their breeding places was forty milea 
in length, by several in bread tli I One hundred nests will often 
be found upon a single tree, and in each nest there is but oua 
•* squab." The eggs are pure white, like those of the coramor 
kind, and, like them, they breed several times during the year 
but principally when food is plenty. They estnblish theniselvei 
in great " roosts," sometimes for years together, to which eact 
night they return from their distant excursions — hundredf of 
miles, perhaps ; for this is but a short fly for travellers who cai 
pass over a mile in a single minute, and some of whom have eves 
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Strayed across the Atlantic to England ! They, bowevcr, as I 
myself have observed, remain in the same woods where they 
have been feediug for several days together. I have also 
noticed that they prefer roosting in the low nnderwood, even 
when tall trees are close at hand. If near water, or hanging 
ever a stream, the place is still more to their liking ; and in 
the morning they may be seen alighting on the bank to drink, 
before taking to their daily occupation. 

The great *' roosts " and breeding-places are favourite reeortii 
for numerous birds of prey. The small vultures ( Catharies aura 
Atraius), or, as they are called in the west, *' turkey buzzard/' 
and " carrion crow," do not confine themselves to carrion alone 
They are fond of live " squabs," which they drag out of their 
nests at pleasure. Numerous hawks and kites prey upon them ; 
and even the great white-headed eagle {Falco leucocephalus) may 
be seen soaring above, and occasionally swooping down for a 
dainty morsel. On the ground beneath move enemies of a differ- 
ent kind, both biped and quadruped. Fowlers with their guns and 
long poles ; farmers with waggons to carry off the dead birds ; 
and even droves of hogs to devour them. Trees fall under the 
axe, and huge branches break down by the weight of the birds 
themselves, killing numbers in their descent. Torches are used — 
for it is usually a night scene, after the return of the birds from 
feeding, — pots of burning sulphur, and other engines of destruc- 
tion. A noisy scene it is The clapping of a million pair of 
wings, like the roaring of thunder ; the shots ; the shouts ; 
men hoarsely calling to each other ; women and children screau- 
ing their delight ; the barking of dogs ; the neighing of horset ; 
the "crash" of breaking branches ; and the "chuck" of the 
woodman's axe, all mingled together. 

When the men — satiated with slaughter, and white with 
ordure — have retired beyond the borders of the roost to rest 
themselves for the night, their ground is occupied by the prowl 
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ing wolf and the fox ; the racoon and the cougar ; the Ijni and 
the great black bear. 

With 80 mauj enemies, one would think that the " pasRcnp^ers" 
wonld soon be exterminated. Not so. They are too prolific foi 
that. Indeed, were it not for these enemies, they themselvfg 
would perish for want of food. Fancy what it takes to feed 
them ! The flock seen by Wilson would require eighteen mil- 
lion bushels of grain every day I — and it, most likely, was onl} 
one of many such that at the time were traversing the vast con- 
tinent of America. Upon what do they feed ? it will be asked. 
Upon the fruits of the great forest — upon the acorns, the nuts 
of the beech, upon buck-wheat, and Indian corn ; upon many 
species of berries, such as the huckleberry {whortleberry) ^ the 
hackberry {Celtis crassifolia)^ and the fruit of the holly. In the 
northern regions, where these are scarce, the be .Ties of the juni- 
per tree (Juniperus communis) form the principle food. On the 
other hand, among the southern plantations, they devour greedily 
the rice, as well as the nuts of the chestnut-tree and several spe- 
cies of oaks. But their staple food is the beechnut, or " mast " 
as it is called. Of this the pigeons are fond, and fortunately it 
exists in great plenty. In the forests of Western America there 
are vast tracts covered almost entirely with the beech-tree. 

As already stated, these beechen forests of America remain 
almost intact, and so long as they shower down their millions 
of bushels of ** mast," so long will the passenger pigeons flutter 
in countless numbers amidst their branches. 

Their migration is semi-annual ; but unlike most other migra- 
tory birds, it is far from being regular. The flight is, in fact, 
not a periodical migration, but a sort of nomadic existence — 
food being the object which keeps them in motion and directs 
their t jurse. The scarcity in one part determines their move 
ment to another. When there is more than the usual fall of 
»now in the uorthcrn regions, vast flocks make their appearanct 
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h the middle States, as in Ohio and Kentucky. This may in 
w»nie measure account for the overcrowded " roosts " which hav« 
been occasionally seen, but which are by no means common 
You may live in the west for many years without witnessing a 
scene such as those described by Wilson and Audubon, thougti 
once or twice every year you may see pigeons enough tc 
astonish you. 

It must not be imagined that the wild pigeons of America are 
so ^ tame " as they are sometimes represented. That is theit 
character only while young at the breeding-places, or at the 
great roosts when confused by crowding upon each other, and 
mystified by torchlight 

Far different are they when wandering through the open 
woods in search of food. It is then both difficult to approacii 
and bard to kill them. Odd birds you may easily rea^^.h; you 
may see them perched npon the branches on all sides of you, ana 
within shot-range ; but the thick of the flock, somehow or other, 
always keeps from one to two hundred yards off. llie sports- 
man cannot bring himself to fire at single birds. No. There is 
a tree near at hand literally black with pigeons. Its branches 
creak under the weight What a fine havoc he will make 'f tie 
can but get near enough I But that is the difficulty ; there is 
no cover, and he must approach as he best can without it He 
continues to advance ; the birds sit silent, watching his move- 
ments. He treads lightly and with caution ; he inwardly ana- 
thematises the dead leaves and twigs that make a loud rustling 
under his feet The birds appear restless ; several stretch out 
their necks as if to spring off. 

At length he deems himself fairly within range, and raises hM 
gun to take aim ; but this is a signal for the shy game, and before 
he can draw trigger they are off to another tree I 

Some stragglers still remain ; and at them he levels his piec« 
and fires. The shot is a random one ; for our sportsman, hav 
ini( failed to ^ cover ** the flock, has become irritated and car« 
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less, and id all such cases the pigeons fiy off witn the loss of • 
few feathers. 

The gnn is reloaded, and our amateur hunter, seeing the thick 
flock upon another tree, again endeavours to approach it, but 
with like success. 



CHAPTER V. 

HUNT WITH A HOWITZBB. 

When the conversation about the haunts and habits of th^^e 
birds began to flag, some one called for a ^ pigeon story.** Who 
coMld tell a pigeon story f To our surprise the doctor volun- 
teered one, and all gathered round to listen. 

^' Yes, gentlemen,*' began the doctor, ^* I have a pigeon adven- 
ture, which occurred to me some years ago. I was then living 
ID Cincinnati, following my respectable calling, wheu I had the 

good fortune to set a broken leg for one Colonel P , a weal- 

thv planter who lived upon the bank of the river some sixty 
miles from the city. I made a handsome set of it, and won the 
coloneFs friendship for ever. Shortly alter, I was invited to his 
house, to be present at the great pigeon-hunt which was to come 
off in the fall. The coIonePs plantation stood among beech 
woods, and he had therefore an annual visitation of the pigeons, 
and could tell almost to a day when they would appear. The 
hunt he had arranged for the gratification of his numerous 
friends. 

^Aa you all know, gentlemen, sixty miles in our westom 
travel is a mere bagatelle ; and tired of pills and prescriptions, 
I flung myself into a boat, and in a few hours arrived at th« 
coIonePs stately home. A word or two about this stately homt 
and its proprietor 
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* ColoDel P was a splendid specimen of a back<woods' 

gentleman — yon will admit there are gentlemen in the back- 
woods/' (Here the doctor glanced goodhnmouredlj, iirst at 
oar English friend Thompson, and then at the Kentuckian, both 
of whom answered him with a laugh.) *'His house was the 
typo of a backwoods mansion ; a wooden structure, both walls 
and roof. No matter. It has distributed as much hospitality in 
it« time as many a marble palace ; that was one of its back- 
woods characteristics. It stood, and I hope still stands, on the 
north bank of the Ohio — that beautiful stream — ' La belle rivihre^ 
as the French colonists, and before their time the Indians, used 
to call it. It was in the midst of the woods, though around it 
were « thousand acres of ' clearing,' where you might distinguish 
fields of golden wheat, and groves of shining maize plants waging 
aloft their yellow-flower tassels. You might note, too, the 
broad green leaf of the Nicotian * weed,' or the bursting pod of 
the snow-white cotton. In the garden you might observe the 
sweet potato, the common one, the refreshing tomato, the huge 
water-melon, cantelopes, and musk melons, with many other 
delicious vegetables. You could see pods of red and green pep- 
per growing upon trailing plants ; and beside them several 
species of peas and beans — all valuable for the colonel's cuisvw. 
There was an orchard, too, of several acres in extent. It was 
filled with fruit-trees, the finest peaches in the world, and the 
finest apples — ^the Newton pippins. Besides, there were luscious 
pears and plums, and npon the espaliers, vines lh;aring busheh 

of sweet grapes. If Colonel P lived in the woods, it cannot 

be said that he was surrounded by a desert. 

'* There were several substantial log-houses near the main 
bsilding or mansion. They were the stable — and good horses 
there were in that stable ; the cow-house, for milk cattle : the 
bam, to hold the wheat and maize-corn ; the smoke-house, for 
cshng bacon ; a large building for the dry tobacco ; a cotton- 
^n, with its shed of olap-boards ; bins for the husk fodder, and 

8 
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neveral pmaller structures. In one corner you saw u low-walled 
erection that reminded yon of a kennel, and the rich music ttist 
from time to time issued from its apertures would convince yoa 
that it was a kennel. If you had peeped into it, you would 
have seen a dozen of as fine stag-hounds as ever lifted a trail. 
The colonel was somewhat partial to these pets, for he was a 
' mighty hunter.' You might see a number of yooug oolts in an 
adjoining lot ; a pet-deer, a buffalo-calf, thai I.ad been brought 
from the far prairies, pea-fowl, guinea-hens, turkeys, ^.e&^^ 
ducks, and the usual proportion of common foWiS. Rail-fences, 
zigzagged off in all directions towards the edge of the woods. 
Huge trees, dead and divested of their leaves, stood up in the 
cleared fields. Turkey-buzzards and carrion-crows might be 
seen perched upon their grey naked limbs ; upon their summit 
you might observe the great rough-legged falcon ; and above 
all, cutting sharply against the blue sky, the fork-tailed kite 
sailing gently about.*' 

Here the doctor's auditory interrupted him with a murmur 
of applause. The doctor was in fine spirits, and in a poetical 
mood. He continued. 

" Such, gentlemen, was the sort of place I had come to visit ; 
and I saw at a glance that I could rpcnd a few days there plea- 
santly enough — even without the additional attractions of a 
pigeon-hunt. 

" On my arrival I found the party assembled. It consisted 
of a score and a half of ladies and gentlemen, nearly all young 
people. The pigeons had not yet made their appearance, bat 
.were looked for every hour. The woods had assumed the 
gorgeous tints of autumn, that loveliest oi seasons in the 'far 
west.* Already the ripe nuts aad berries were scattered pri/ 
fusely over the earth, offering their annual banquet to God's 
wild creatures. The * mast* of the beech-tree, of which the wild 
pigeon is so fond, was showering down among the dead leaves. 
Ix was the very season at which the birds were accustomed to 
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fUt nhe beechen woods that girdled the colonel's plautatioo. 
They would no doabt soon appear. With this expectatioc 
everything was made ready ; each of the gentlemen was pi o* 
vided with a fowling-piece, or rifle if he preferred it ; and eveo 
•ome of the ladies insisted upon being armed. 

** Til render the sport raore exciting, our host had established 
certain regulations. Thcj were as follows : — The geutlemen 
werv divided into two parties, of equal numbers. These wera 
to go in opposite directions, the ladies upon the first day of ttie 
hunt accompanying whichever they chose. TTpou all succeeding 
tlays, however, the case would bo differcLt. The ladies were 
to accompany that party which upon the day previous had 
bagged the greatest number of birds. The victorious gentle- 
men, moreover, were endowed with other privileges, which 
lasted throughout the evening ; such as the choice of partners 
for the dinner-table and the dance. 

" I need not tell you, gentlemen, that in these conditions 
existed powerful motives for exertion. The colonel's guests 
were the ilite of western society. Most of the gentlemen were 
young men or bachelors ; and among the ladies there werQ 
belles ; three or four of them rich and beautiful. On my arrr^ 
val I could perceive signs of incipient flhrtations. Attachments 
had already arisen ; and by many it would have been esteemed 
anything but pleasant to be separated in the manner prescribed. 
A strong esfrit du corps was thus established ; and, by the time 
the pigeons arrived, both parties had determined to do theit 
itmost. In fact, I had never known so strong a feeling of 
rivalry to exist between two parties of amateur sportsmen. 

"The pigeons at length arrived. It was a bright suony 
morning, and yet the atmosphere was darkened, as the Tast 
flc*ck, a mile in breadth by several in length, passed across the 
caiiO|>y. The sound of their wings resembled a strong wind 
whiBtlizig among tree-tope, or through the rigging of a Bhip. 
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We saw that the 7 hovered over the woods, and settled among 
the tall beeches. 

**' The begiuniug of the hout was anaoanced, aud wo aet forth, 
each party taking the direction allotted to it. With each went 
a number of ladies, aud even some of these were armed with 
light fowling-pieces, determined that the party jf thei choice 
should be the victorious oue. After a short ride, wc ii^id i our- 
selves fairly * in the woods,' and in the presence of the Ul/ds, 
aud then the cracking commenced. 

'* In our party we had eight guns, exclusive of the small fowl: 
ing-pieces (two of these), with which a brace of our heroines 
were armed, and which, truth compels me to confess, were lesa 
dangerous to ihe pigeons than to ourselves. Some of our guna 
were duuble-bai relied shot-guns, others were ritles. You will 
wonder at rifles being used in such a sport, and yet it is a fact 
that the gentlemen wiio carried rifles managed to do more exe- 
cution than those who were armed with the other species. This 
arose from the circumstance that they were contented to aim at 
single birds, aud, being good shots, they were almost sure to 
bring these down. The woods were filled with straggUng 
pigeons. Odd birds were always within rifle range ; aud thus, 
instead of wasting their time in endeavouring to approach the 
great flocks, our riflemen did nothing but load and fire. In this 
way they soon counted then: game by dozens. 

'' Early in the evening, the pigeons, having filled their crops 
with the mast, disappeared. They flew oflT to some distapt 
' roost.' This of course concluded our sport for the day. We 
got together and counted our numbers. We had 640 birds. 
We returned home full of hope ; we felt certain that we had 
won for that day. Our antagonists had arrived before us 
They showed us 726 dead pigeons. We were beaten. 

" I really cnnnot explain the chagrin which this defeat occa 
sioned to most of our party. They felt humiliated in the eyes 
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of che lad es, whose company they were to lose on the morrow. 
To some there was extreme bitterness in the idea ; for, as J 
have already stated, attachments had ^rnng up, and jealous 
thoughts were naturally their concomitants. It was quite tan- 
talising, as we parted next morning, to see the galaxy of lovel} 
women ride ofif with our antagonists, while we songht the woods 
iu the opposite direction, dispirited and in silence. 

" We went, however, determined to do our best, and win the 
ladies for the morrow. A council was held, and each imparted 
his advice and encouragement ; and then we all set to woiic 
with shot-gun and rifle. 

" On this day an incident occurred that aided our * count' 
materially. As you know, gentlemen, the wild pigeons, while 
feeding, sometimes cover the ground so thickly that they crowd 
upon each other. They all advance in the same direction, those 
behind continually rising up and fluttering to the front, so that 
the surface presents a series of undulations like sea-waves. Fre- 
quently the birds light upon each other's backs, for want of 
room u|»ou the ground, and a confused mass of winged creatures 
is seen rolling through the woods. At such times, if the sports- 
man can only ' head ' the flock, he is sure of a good suub. 
Almost every pellet tells, and doz'^ns may be brought down at 
a single disc barge. 

^'In ray [»'Ogress through the wood, I had got separated 
from my companions, when I observed ao immense flock 
approaching me after the manner described. I saw from their 
plumage that they were young birds, and therefore not likely to 
be easily alarmed. I drew my horse (I was mounted) behind a 
tree, and awaited their approach. This I did more from 
curiosity than any other motive, as, unfortunately, I carried a 
rifle, and could only have killed one or two at the best. The 
crowd came 'swirling^ forward, and when they were within 
some ten or £fteen paces distant, I fired into their midst. To 
mj aurprise, the flodc did not take flight, but continued U 

A' 
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advance as before, until they were almost auong the horsed 
feet. I could stand it no longer. I dro^e the spurs deeply, 
and galloped into their midst, striking right and left as they 
fluttered up round me. Of course they were soon oflf ; but of 
those that had been trodden upon by my horse, and others I 
had knocked down, I counted no less than twenty-seven ! 
Proud of my exploit, I gathered the birds into my bag, and 
rode in search of my companions. 

'* Our party on this day numbered over 800 he^ killed ; but^ 
to our surprise and chagrin, our antagonists had beaten us by 
more than a hundred ! 

** The gentlemen of ' ours ' were wretched. The belles were 
monopolised by our antagonists ; we were scouted, and debarred 
every privilege. 

'' It was not to be endured ; something must be done. What 
was to be done ? counselled we. If fair means will not answer, 
we must try the opposite. It was evident that our autagonist€ 
were better shots than we. 

*' The colonel, too, was one of them, and he was sure to kill 
every time he pulled trigger. The odds were against us ; some 
plan must be devised : some rust must be adopted, and the idea 
of one had been passing through my mind during the whole of 
that day. It was this : — I had noticed, whac h'\s been just 
remarked, that, although tlie pigeons will not allow the sporla- 
man to come within range of a foriiTig-picce, yet at a distance 
of little over a hundred yards they neither feor man nor beast. 
At that distance they sit unconcerned, thousands of them upon 
A single tree. It struck mc that n gnu large enough to throw 
shot among them would bo certai. of killing hundreds at eiacb 
discharge : but where was such a ^n to be had ? As 1 
reflected tlius, 'mountain howitzers* came into my mind. J 
renieml>ered the srujdl mountain ho>^ itzerfl I had seen at Coving- 
ton. One of these loaded with shot would be the very weapon 
1 knew there was a battery of them at the Barracks. I kuevt 
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tlmt a friend of mine commanded the battery. By steamer, 
should one pass, It was but a few hours to Covington. I pro- 
posed sending for a ' mountain howitzer.' 

''I need hardly say that my proposal was bailed with a 
nniverBal welcome on the part of my companions ; and without 
dropping a hint to the other party, it was at once resolved that 
the design should be carried into execution. It was carried into 
execution. An * up-river ' boat chanced to pass in the nick of 
time. A messenger was forthwith despatclied to Covington, 
and before twelve o'clock upon the following day another boat 
on her down trip brought the howitzer, and we had it secretly 
landed and conveyed to a place in the woods previously agreed 

upon. My friend, Captain C , had sent a ' live corporal ' 

along with it, and we had no difficulty in its management. 

'' As I had anticipated, it answered our purpose as though it 
had been made for it. Every shot brought down a shower of 
dead birds, and after one discharge alone the number obtained 
was 123 1 At night our ' game-bag ' counted three thousand 
birds I We were sure of the ladies for the morrow. 

"Before returning home to our certain triumph, however, 
there were some considerations. To-morrow we should have 
the ladies in our company ; some of the fair creatures would be 
as good as sure to * split ' upon the howitzer. What was to be 
done to prevent this 7 

** We eight had sworn to be staunch to each other. We had 
taken every precaution ; we had only used our ' great gun * 
when far off, so !«hat its report might not reach the ears of our 
antagonists ; bat how about to-morrow ? Could we trust our 
fair compauioos with a secret ? Decidedly not. This was the 
unanimous conclusion. A neyv idea came to our aid. We saw 
thut ^e might dispense with the howitzer, and still manage to 
out-cc"nt our opponents. We would make a depository of 
birds in a safe place. There was a squatter's house near by ; 
that would do. So we took the squatter into our council, and 
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left seme 1500 birds in his charge, the remaiader being deeme j 
sufficient for that day. From the 1500 thos left, we might each 
day take a few hundred to make up our game-bag }mt enough 
to out-nnmbw the other party. We did not send home the 
corporal and his ho?ntzer. We might require him again : so 
we quartered him upon the squatter. 

** On returning home, we found that our opponents had also 
made a * big day's work of it ;' but they were beaten by hun- 
dreds. The ladies were ours I 

^ And we kept them until the end of the hunt, to the no 
little mortification of the gentlemen in the 'minority :' to their 
surprise as well ; for most of them being crack-iAiots, and 
seTeral of us not at all so, they could not comprehend why they 
were every day beaten so outrageously. We bad hundreds to 
spare, and barrels of the birds were cured for winter use. 

" Another thing quite puzzled our opponents, as well as many 
good people in the neigh boumood. That was ^e loud reports 
that had been heard in the woods. Some argued they wen 
thunder, while others declared they must have proceeded from 
an earthquake. This last seemed the most probable, as the 
eyents I am narrating occurred but a few years after the great 
earthquake in the Mississippi Yalley, and the people's minds 
were prepared for such a thing. 

'* I need not tell you how the knowing ones enjoyed the laugli 
for several days, and it was not unto the colonel's riumon was 
about to break up, that our secret was let out, to the no smaM 
chagrin of our opponents, but to the infinite amusement of our 
host himself^ who, although one of the defeated party, oftw 
narrates to his firiends the story of the " Hunt with % How 
ItMt » 
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CHAPTER VL 

KILLING A cor 3 A R. 

Althouoh we had made a five mfles' march from U 3 place 
wfaere we had halted to shoot the pigeons, oor night-ci np wan 
still within the boHndaries of the flock. During the v ght we 
coold hear them at int( rrals at no great distance off. A branch 
occasionally cracke<l, and then a flattering of wings told of thon- 
Bands dislodged or frightened by its fall. Sometimes the flat- 
tering commenced withoat any apparent caase. No donbt vhA 
great-homed owl {Sirix virginiana), the wild cat {Felis rwfa)^ 
and the raccoon, were basy among them, and the silent attacks 
of these were oaa«ng the repeated alarms. 

Before going to reet, a torch-irant was proposed by way of 
Tariety, but no material for making good torches could be found, 
and the idea was abandoned. Torches should be made of dry 
pine knots, and carried in some shallow yessel. The common 
frying-pan, with a long handle, is best for the purpose. Link- 
torches, unless of the best pitch-pine {Pimut rennosa)^ do not 
bum with suf&cient brightness to stultify the pigeons. Th^ 
will flutter off before the hunter can get his long pole withro 
reach, whereas with a very brilliant light, he may approach 
almost near enough to lay his hands upon them. As there were 
no pitch-pme trees in the ndghbourhood, nor any good torch- 
wood, we were forced to give up the idea of a night hunt. 

During the night strange noises were heard by seyeral who 
chanced to be awake. Some said they resembled the howhng 
ef dogs, while others compared them to the screaming of angry 
eats. One party said they were produced by wolves ; anotner, 
t3iat thf wild cats (lynxes) made them. But there was one that 
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differed from aU the rest. It was a sort of prolonged hiss, that 
all except Ike believed it to be the Buort of the black bear. Ike, 
however, declared that it was not the bear, but the " suiff," as 
he termed it, of the "painter" (cougar). This was probable 
enough, considering the nature of the place. The cougar is well 
known tc frequent the great roosts of the passenger-pigeon, and 
is fond of the flesh of these birdp. 

lu the morning our camp was still surrounded by the pigeons, 
sweeping about among the tree-trunks, and gathering the n^ast 
as they went. A few shots were fired , not from any inclination 
to continue the sport of killing them, but to lay in a fresh stock 
for the day^s dinner. The surplus from yesterday's feast was 
thrown away, and left by the deserted camp — a banquet for the 
preying creatures that would soon visit the spot. 

We moved on, still surrounded by masses upon the wing. A 
siugnlar incident occurred as we were passing through a sort of 
avenue in the forest. It was a narrow aisle, on both sides walled 
in by a thick foliage of the beeches. We were fairly within this 
hall-like passage, when it suddenly darkened at the opposite end. 
We saw that a cloud of pigeons had entered it, flying towards 
us. They were around our heads before they had noticed us. 
Seeing our party, they suddenly attempted to diverge from their 
course, but there was no other open to them, except to rise 
upward in a vertical direction. This they did on the instant — 
the clatter of their wings producing a noise like the continued 
roar of thurder. Some had approached so near that the men on 
horseback, striking with their guns, knocked several to the 
ground ; aud the Eentuckian stretching upward his long arm, 
actually caught one of them on the wing. In an instant they 
were out of sight ; but at that instant two great birds appeared 
before us at the opening of the forest-, which were at once recog- 
nized as a brace of white-headed eagles {Falcu Imcocephalns) 
This accounted for the rash flight of whe pigeons ; for the eagles 
had evidently been in pursuit of them, and had driven ta^m tc 
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seek shelter under the trees. We were desirons of eaiptyiDg 
oa^ guns at the great birds of prey, and there was a simaita- 
neous sparring of horses and cocking of guns : to no purpose, 
however. The eagles were on the alert. They had already 
eq)ied us ; and, utteriug their maniac screams, they wheeled 
suddenly, and disappeared over the tree-tops. 

We had hardly recovered from this pleasant little bit of 
excitement, when the guide Ike, who rode in the advance, was 
seen suddenly to jerk up, exclaiming, — 

" Painter, by G — d I I know'd I heerd a painter." 

" Where 7 where ?" was hurriedly uttered by several voices, 
while all pressed forward to the guide. 

" Yonder 1^' replied Ike, pointing to a thicket of young 
beeches. '* He's tuk to the brush : ride round fellers. Mark, 
boy, round I quick, d — n you !" 

There was a scramble of horsemen, with excited anxious 
looks and gestures. Every one had his gun cocked and ready, 
and in a few seconds the small copse of beeches, with theii 
golden-yellow leaves, was inclosed by a ring of hunters. Had 
the cougar got away, or was he still within the thicket ? 
Several large trees grew out of its midst. Had he taken to one ? 
The eyes of the party were turned upwards. The fierce creature 
was nowhere visible. 

It was impossible to see into every part of the jungle from the 
out.<:ide, as we sat in our saddles. The game might be crouch- 
ing among the grass and brambles. What was to be done ? 
We had no dogs. How was the cj>ip;ar to be started ? It 
would be no small peril to penetrate the thicket a-foot. Who 
was to do it ? 

The question was answered b/ l^^jdwood, who was now seec 
dijmoanting from hL: horse. 

"Keep your eyes about yoo,' cied he. ** HI make the vur 
mint show i^ v © s thur Look Tlaarp then 1" 

We paw '^ledvond i^kt^ f'tarlessly, leaving his biorse hitclied 
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oyer a branch. We heard him no longer, as he proceeded with 
that stealthy silence known only to the Indian fighter. W« 
listened, and waited in profoand suspense. Not even the crack- 
ling of a branch broke the stillness. Full fiye minutes we 
waited, and then the sharp crack of a rifle near the centre of the 
copsewood relieved os. The next moment was heard Redwood's 
voice crying aload, — 

" Look out thnr I By G— d I've missed him.** 

Before we had time to change our attitudes another rifle 
cracked, and another voice was heard oying in answer to 
Redwood, — 

" But by G— d I I haint.'' 

" He's hyur," continued the voice ; " dead as mutton. Come 
this way, and you'll see the beauty." 

Ike's voice was recognised, and we all galloped to the spot 
where it proceeded from. At bis feet lay the body of the pan- 
ther quite dead. There was a red spot running blood between 
the ribs, where Ike's bullet had penetrated. In trying to escape 
from the thicket, the cougar hod halted a moment, in a crouch- 
ing attitude, directly before Ike's face, and that moment was 
enough to give the trapper time to glance through his sights, and 
send the fatal bullet. 

Of course the guide received the congratulations of all, and 
though he pretended not to regard the thing in the light of a 
feat, he knew well that killing a '* painter" was no every-day 
adventure. 

The skin of the animal was stripped off in a trice, and carried 
to the waggon. Such a trophy is rarely left in the woods. 

The hunter-naturalist performed some farther operations npoa 
the body for the purpose of examining the contents of the sto- 
mach. These consisted entirely of the half-digested remains of 
passenger^igeons, an enormons quantity of which the he&st had 
devoured during the previous night— having captured then bc 
doubt upon the trees. 
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This adyentaro formed a pleasant tf«eBie for oonTersatioa 
luring tbe rest of onr joame j, and of oonrse the congar was the 
gabject His habits and history i^ere fnlly discassed, and thi 
information elicited is g^ren below. 



CHAPTER VII, 

res oouoAB. 

Thx congar (Felis concolor) is the only indigcuons long-tailed 
cat in America north of the parallel of 80 degrees. The " wild 
cats" so called, are lyiixos with short tails ; and of these there 
are three distinct species. Bnt there is only one trae represeo 
tatiye of the genns Felis, and that is the animal in question. 

This has receired many triyial appellations. Among Anglo- 
Amcrican banters, it is called the panther — ^in their patois, 
*^ painter." In most parts of South America, as well as in 
Mexico, it receiyes the grandiloquent title of '* lion," {lean), 
and b thePeruyian countries is called the "puma," or ''poma." 
The absence of stripes, such as those of the tiger — or spots, as 
upon the leopard — or rosettes, as upon the jaguar, haye sug- 
gested the name of the naturalists, concolor. Discolor was for- 
merly in use ; but the other has been generally adopted. 

There are few wild animals so regular in their colour as the 
' cougar : yery little yariety has been obseryed among different 
specimens. Some naturalists speak of spotted cougars — that is, 
haying spots that may be seen in a certain light. Upon young 
cubs, such markings do a]^)ear ; but they are no longer yisible 
on the full-grown animal. The cougar of mature age is of a 
tawny red colour, almost uniform oyer the whole body, though 
•omewhat i«aler about the faoe and the parts underneath. This 
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colour is not exactly the tawny of the lion ; it *b more of a red 
dish hae — nearer to what is termed calf-colour. 

The cougar is far from being a well-shaped creature : it 
appears disproportioned. Its back is long and hollow ; and its 
tail does not taper so gracefully as in some other animals of the 
eat kind. Its legs are short and stout ; and although far from 
clumsy in appearance, it does not possess the graceful tournurt 
of body so characteristic of some of its congeners. Though con- 
sidered the representatiye of the lion in the New World, its 
resemblance to the royal beast is but slight ; its colour seems to 
be the only title it has to such an honour. For the rest, it is 
much more akin to the tigers, jaguars, and true panthers. Cou- 
gars are rarely iiiOrc than six feet in length, including the tail, 
which 18 usually about a third of that xeasurement. 

The range of the animal is very o:xtensive. It is known from 
Paraguay to the Qreat Lakes of North America. In no part 
of either continent is it to bo seen every day, because it is foi 
the most part not only nocturnal in its activity, but one of those 
fierce creatures that, fortunately, do not exist in largo num- 
bers. Like others of the genus, it is solitary in its habits, and 
at the approach of civilization betakes itself to the remoter 
parts of the forest. Ilonce the cougar, although found in all 
of the United States, is a rare animal everywhere, and seen 
only at long intervals in the mountain valleys, or in other diffi- 
enlt places of the forest. The appearance of a cougar is suffi* 
cient to throw any neighbourhood into an excitement similar to 
that which would be produced by the chase of a mad-dog. 

It is a splendid tree-climber. It can mount a tree with the 
agility of a cat ; and although so large an animal, it climbs by 
means of its claws — not by hugging, after the manner of tho 
bears and opossums. While climbing a tree its claws can be 
heard crackling along the bark as it mounts upward. It some- 
times lies " squatted " along a horizontal branch, a lower one, 
Cor the purpose of springing upon deer, or such other animalN 
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A It wishes to prey upon. The ledge of a ciiff is also a favonntf 
haimi, aid such are known among the hanters as '^ panther- 
ledges.'' It selects SQch a position in the neighbourhood of 
Bome watering-place, or, if possible, one of the salt or soda 
Bprings (licks) so numerous in America. Here it is more cer- 
tain that its vigil will not be a protracted one. Its prey — elk, 
deer, antelope, or buffalo— soon appears beneath, unconscious of 
the dangerous enemy that cowers over them. When fairly 
within reach, the cougar springs, aiid pouncing down upon the 
shoulders of the victim, buries its claws in the flesh. The terri- 
fied animal starts forward, leaps from side to side, dashes into 
the papaw thickets, or breasts the dense cano-break^ in hopes of 
brushing off its relentless rider. All in vain 1 Closely clasping 
its neck, the cougar clings on, tearing its victim in the throat, 
and drinking its blood thonghout the wild gallop. Faint and 
feeble, ihe ruminant at length totters and falls, and the fierce 
destroyer squats itself along the body, and finishes its red repast. 
]f the cougar can overcome several animals at a time, it will kill 
them all, although but the twentieth part may be required to 
satiate its hunger. Unlike the lion iu this, even in repletion it 
will kilL With it, destruction of life seems to be an instinct. 
There is a very small animal, and apparently a very helpless 
one, with which the cougar occasionally quarrels, but often with 
ill success — this is the Canada porcupine. Whether the cougar 
ever succeeds in killing one of these creatures is not known, but 
thr\t it attacks them is beyond question, and its own death is 
often the result. The quills of the Canada porcupine are slightly 
barbed at their extremities ; and when stuck into the flesh of a 
living animil, this arrangement canses them to penetrate mecha 
nically deeper and deeper as the animal moves. That the por- 
cupine can itself discharge them to some distance, is not true, 
but it is true that it can cause them to be easily detached ; and 
this it does when rash(y seized by any of the predatory animals 
The result \g, that these remarkable 9pines become fast iu the 
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toDgoe, jaws, and lips of the cougar, or anj other ctea! ff 
ivhich may make an attack on that seemingly nnprotected litUe 
animal. The fisher {MusteUa Canadensis) is said to be the cnly 
animal that can kill the porcupine with impnnity. It fight j ike 
latter by first throwing it upon its back, and then spring!;^ 
upon its upturned belly, where the spines are almost entirely 
wanting. 

The cougar is called a cowardly animal : some naturalists 
even assert that it will not venture to attack man. This is, to 
say the least, a singular declaration, after the numerous well- 
attested instances in which men have been attacked, and even 
killed by cougars. There are many such in the history of early 
settlement in America. To say that cougars are cowardly fiow 
when found in the United States — to say they arc sLj of man, 
and will not attack him, may be true enough. Strange if the 
experience of 200 years hunting, and by such hunters too, did 
not bring them to that. We may safely believe, that if the 
lions of Africa were placed in the same circumstances, a very 
similar shyness and dread of the upright biped would soon 
exhibit itself. What all these creatures — bears, cougars, lynxes, 
wolves, and even alligators^— are now, is no criterion of their 
past. Authentic history proves that their courage, at least so 
far as regards man, has changed altogether since they first heard 
the sharp detonation of the deadly rifle. Even contempora- 
neous history demonstrates thia In many parts of South America, 
both jaguar and cougar attack man, and numerous are the 
deadly encounters there. In Peru, on the eastern declivity of 
the Andes, large settlements and even villages *iave been aban« 
doued solely on account of the perilous proximity of those ficrct^ 
animals. 

In the United States, the cougar is hunted by dog and gun. 
He will run from the hounds, because he knows they are backed 
by the unerring rifle of the hunter ; bat should one of the yelp- 
ing pack approach too near, a single blow of the oougrJt paw 
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b soiBcient to stretch him oat. When closely | nsLed the ?oa 
gar takes to a tree, and, halting in one of its forks, hi«mps Im 
back, bristles his hair, looks downwards with gleaming eyes, and 
utters a sound somewhat like the purring of a cat, though far 
touler. The crack of the hunter's rifle usually puts an end to 
these demonstrations, sod the cougar drops to the ground either 
dead or wounded. If only the lattef, a desperate fight ensues 
between him and the dogs, with sereral of whom he usually 
leaves a mark that distinguishes them for the rest of their lives. 
The scream of the cougar is a common phrase. It is not 
Tery certain that the creature is addicted to the habit of scream* 
tag, although noises of this kind heard in the nocturnal forests 
have been attributed to him. Hunters, however, have certainly 
uevcr heard him, and they believe that the scream talked about 
pr^jcoeds from one of the numerous species of owls that inhabit 
tbo <leep forests of America. At short intervals, the cougar 
docs Uiske himself heard in a note which resembles somewhat a 
deep-drawn sigh, or as if one were to utter with an extremely 
guttrjal expression the syllables " Oo-oa," or " Ooogar." Is it 
from that that he derives his trivial name J 
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"Sow a panther story was the natural winding-up of this day, 
and it had been ahready hinted that old Ike had " rubbed out" 
•everal of these creatures in his time, and no doubt could teH 
Bore ibaa one " painter " story. 

" Wal, strengers,'' b^an he, " it's true thet this hyur ain t 
ihe ftiflt pamttr Tve corned acroest. About fifteen yeeni ago I 
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moyed 'x> LoozjanDy, an' thar I met a paiDter, au* a queer storj 
it are/' 

" Let QS have it, by all means," said several of the pwrty, 
drawing closer np, and seating themselves to listen attcntUeiy. 
We all knew that a story from Ike could not be otherwise thin 
** queer," and onr cnriosity was on the qui vive, 

'* Wal, then," continued he, " they have floods down thur hi 
Loozyanny, sich as. I guess, you've never seed th like o' io 
England." Hero Ike addressed himself especially to our 
English comrade. '' England ain't big enough to hev sich 
floo<lfl. One o' 'm ud kiver yur hnl country, I hev hcem said. 
I won't say that ar's true, as I ain't acquainted with yur jogra> 
phy. I know, howsomdevcr, they're mighty big freshets thur^ 
as I hev sailed a skift more 'n a hundred mile acrosst cno o' 'm, 
whur thur wan't nothin' to be seen but cypress tops pcepiu' out 
o' the water. The floods, as ye know, come every year, but 
them ar big ones only oncest in a while. 

" Wal, as I've said, about fifteen yeern ago, I located iu the 
Bed River bottom, about fifty mile or tharabout below Nat^.ke- 
tosh, whur I built me a shanty. I hed left my wife an' two 
young critters iu Mississippi state, intendm' to go back for 'em 
in the spring ; so, ye see,' I wur all alone by myself exceptin' 
my ole mar, a Collins's axe, an' of coorse my rifle. 

'* I bed finished the shanty all but the chinkin' an' the bnildin' 
o' a chimbiy, when what shed come on but one o' 'm tarnation 
floods. It wur at night when it begun to make its appearance. 
I wur asleep on the floor o' the shanty, an' the first warnin' I 
bed o' it wur the feel o' the water soakin' through my ole blan 
ket. I hed been a-drcamin' and thort it wur rainin', an' then 
agin I thort that I wur bein' drowned in the Mississippi ; but I 
wan't many seconds awake, till I guessed what it wur in raality^ 
BO I jumped to my feet like a started buck, an' groped my way 
to the door. 

** A sight that wur when I got thur. I bad clorred a pi«Ci 
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tf ground arocnd the shantj — a kapple o' acres or better- -I hed 
left the stamps a good three feet high ; thur wau't a stamp to 
be seen. Mj clearin', stamps an' all war under water, an' ] 
could see it shinin' among the trees all round the shautj. 

" Of coorse, mj fust thoughts wur about my rifle ; an' I 
turned back iuto the shanty, an' laid my claws upon that quicli 
enough. 

*' I next went in search o' my ole mar. She wan't hard to 
find ; for if ever a critter made a noise, she did. She wur tied 
to a tree close by the shanty, an' the way she wur a-squealin' 
wur a caution to cats. I found her up to the belly in water, 
pitchin' and flounderin' ail round the tree. She hed nothin' on 
but the rope that she wur hitched by. Both saddle an' bridle 
bed been washed away ; so i made the rope into a sort o' 
baiter, an' mounted her barebacked. 

** Jest then I begun to think whur I wur a-goiu'. The hul 
country appeared to be under water ; an' the nearest neighbor 
1 hed, lived acrosst the parairy ten miles off. I knew that his 
shanty sot on high ground, but how wur I to get thur f It 
wur night ; I mout lose my way, an' ride chuck inlo the river. 

" When I thort o' this*, I concluded it mout be better to stay 
by my own shanty till rooniin'. I could hitch the mar inside to 
keep her from bein' floated away ; an' fo* meself, I could climb 
on the roof. 

** While I wur thinkin' on this, I noticed that the w^ater wur 
a-deepeuin', an' it jest kira into my head that it ud soon be deep 
enough to dround my ole mar. For meself, I yruzit frightoncd. 
I mout a clomb a tree, an' stayed thur till the flood K:il ; b'.it I 
shed a lost the mar, an' that critter wur too valleyble to think 
o' such a sacryfize ; so I made up my mind to chance crOdoiii' 
the parairy. Thur wan't no time to be wasted — ne'er a 
miunit, so I £?in the mar a kick or two in the ribs, an' started. 

** I found the path out to the edge of the parairy easy enough. 
I hed blazed it when I first come to the place, an' as the nighl 
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wur not a very dark one, I could see the blazes as I passed 
atweea the trees. My mar knew the track a*" w^ as rneself, 
an' swaltered through at a sharp rate, for she knew, too, thai 
wan't no time to be wasted. In five miuuites we kim oat on the 
edge o' the parairj, an', jest as I expected, the hoi thing war 
kiyered with water, an' lookin' like a big pond. I coald se^ it 
shinin' clnr acrosst to the other side o' the openin'. 

*' As luck nd hev it, I could jest git a glimp o' the trees on 
the fur side o* the parairj. Thur wur a big clamp & cypress, 
that I could see plain enough ; I knew this wur clost to my 
neighbor's shanty ; so I gin my critter the switch, an' stiniok 
right for it. 

''As I left the timmer, the mar wur np to her hips. Of 
coorse, I expected a good grist o' heary wadin'; but I hed no 
ide« that the water war a-gwine to git much higher ; thur'a 
whur I made my mistake. 

" I hedn't got more'n a kupple o' miles cot, when I diskiyered 
that the thing wnr a-risin' rapidly, for I seed the mar war 
a-gettin' deeper an' deeper. 

'' 'Twan't no use tnmin' back now I nd lose the mar to a 
dead sartinty, if I didn't make the high ground ; so I spoke to 
the critter to do her best, an' keep on. The poor beest didn*t 
need any whippin' — she knew as well's I did meself thnr war 
danger, an' she war a-doin' her darndest, au' uo mistake. Still 
the water riz, an' kep^ a-risin', antil it come tlur np to her 
shoulders. 

'' I begun to git skeart in airnest. We wan't more'n half 
acrosst, an' I seed if it riz much more we ad hare to swim for it 
I wan't far astray about that. The minnit arter it seemed to 
deepen suddintly, as if thur war a hollow in the parairy : I 
heerd the mar give a load gourf, an' then go down, till I wur up 
to the waist. She riz agin the next minnit, bat I coold tell from 
the smooth ridin' that she war off o' the bottom. She wot 
•wimmin' an' no mistake 
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' At fast I tbort o' headin' her back to the Bhanty ; an* ] 
irew her roaad with that intent ; bat turn her which way I 
vould, I fonud she could no longer touch bottom. 

'* I guess, strengers, I war in a quondairy about then. I 'gun 
to think that both my own an' my mar's time war oome In 
aimest, for I had no idee that the critter could i^er swim to the 
other side, 'specially with me on her back, an' purticklarly as 
at that time these hyur ribs had a sight more griskin upon 'em 
than they hey now. 

*' Wal, I war aboat reckinnin' np. I hed got to thinkin' o* 
Mary an' the childer, and the old slianty in Mississippi, an' a 
heap o' things that I hed left unsettled, an' that now come iutc 
my mind to trouble me. The mar war still plungiu* ahead ; but 
I seed she war sinkin' deeper an' deeper an' fast loosin* her 
strength, an' I knew she couldn't hold out much longer. 

" I thort at th's time that if I got off o' her back, an' tnk 
hold o' the tail, she moat manage a leetle better. So I slipped 
backwards over her hips, an' grupped the long hair. It did do 
sonie good, for she swum higher ; but we got mighty slow 
through the water, an' I hed but leetle hopes we should reach 
land. 

" I wur towed in this way about a quarter o' a mile, when I 
spied somethin' floatin' on the water a leetle a-head. It hed 
growed considerably darker ; but thur wur still light enough to 
show me that the thing wur a log. 

" A.n idee now entered my brain-pan, that I mout save mcself 
by 2 akin' to the log. The mar ud then have a better chance for 
hersdf ; an' maybe, when eased o' draggin' my carcass, that 
wur a-keepin' her back she mout make footin' somewhur. So I 
waited till she got a leetle closter ; an' then, lettin' go o* her 
tidl, I clasped the log, an* crawled on to it. 

'* The mar swum on, nppcerintly 'ithout missin' me. I seed 
her disappear through the darkness ; but I didu't as mnch at 
tay good-by to her, for I wur afraid that my vMce moat bring 
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hm back agin\ an' she moot strike the log with her hoCi%, an* 
wh^ mmel it about. So 1 lay quite, an' let her hew her own 
waj. 

"I wan't long on the log till I seed it wur a-driftin', for tb-rr 
wur a current in the water that set tollable sharp acrosst t :e 
parairj. I hed crawled up to one eend, an' got stridelegs ; b~t 
as the log dipped considerable, I wur still over the hanis in toe 
water. 

** I thort I moat be more comfortable towards the middle, an' 
wur about to pull the thing more under me, when all at once I 
seed thur wur some thin* clumped up on t'ther eend o' the log. 

*-'Twun't very clur at the time, for it had been a-growiu' 
cloudier ever since I left the shanty, but 'twar ciur enough to 
show me that the thing wur a varmint : what sort, 1 couldn't 
tell. It mout be a bar, an' it mout not ; but I had my suspects 
it wur eyther a bar or a painter. 

'' i wau't left long in doubt about the thing's gender. The 
log kep makin' circles as if drifted, an' when the varmint kim 
round into a different light, 1 caught a glimp o' its eyes. I 
knew them eyes to be no bar's eyes : ihey wur painter's eyes, 
an' no mistake. 

*' I reckin, strengers, I felt very queery just about tl.en. I 
didn't try to go any nearer the middle o' the log : bat mstead 
of that, I wriggled back until I war right plum on the eend of 
it, an' could git no farther. 

*' Thur 1 sot for a good long spell 'ithout movin' hand or foot. 
I dasen't make a motion, as I war afraid it mout tempt the 
varmint to attack me. 

*' I hed no weepun hut my knife ; I hed let go o' my rifle 
when 1 slid from the mar'b brxk, an' it hed gone to the bottom 
long since. J wan't in any condition to stand a tussle with the 
painter nohow ; so I was detarminod tx) let him alone as lor.g'9 
he ud me. 

•* Wal, we drifted on for a good hour, I guess, 'ithout eyth*>r 
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:' lis Btirrin'. We sot face to face ; an' now an then the current 
id set the log in a sort o' up-an'-down motion, an' then the 
painter an' I kep bowin' to each other like a pair o' bob-sawyers. 
1 could see all the while that the yarniiut's eyes wur fixed upon 
mine, an' I never tuk mine from hisn ; I know'd 'twur the only 
way to keep him still. 

" I wur jest prospectin* what ud be the eendin* o' the basinf*«, 
when I seed we wur a gettin' closter to the timraer ; 'twan'i 
more 'n two miles off, but 'twur all under water 'ceptin' the tops 
o' the trees. I wur thiukin' that when the log shed float in 
ami'tLg Ciie branches, I mout slip off, an' git my claws upon a 
tr>, *ithoat savin anythin' to my travellin' companion. 

"Jv5i liC thiit juinnit vmethiu' appeared dead atiead o' the 
k:j. It wur like an ialai'i: ; but what could hev brought a 
ibni t!.ur 7 Then I recoiIccts that I hcd seed a piece o' high 
^T^ -1 about that part kJ tat parairy — a sort o' mound that hed 
been made by lujuiiei, I s'spae. This, then, that looked like a 
itdand, wnr the top o' this mound, sure enough. 

'* T f log wur a-drifdn' in sich a way that I seed it must pass 
v/ithin twenty yards o' the mound. I detarmined then, as soou 
Tro ahed git alongside, to p«it out for it, an' leave the painter to 
r:cutinue his voyage 'ithout me. 

" When I lust sighted the island I seed somethin' that I bed 
tuk fjT bushes. But thur wan't no bushes on the mound — that 
I know'd. 

" Howsoradever, when we got a leetle closter, 1 diskivered 
that the bushes were beests. They wur deer ; for I spied a part 
o' buck's horns at ween me an' the sky. But thur wur a some- 
thin' still bigger than a deer. It mout be a boss, or it meat be 
an Opelousa ox, but I thort it wur a boss. 

*' I wur right about that, for a horse it wur, sure enough, or 
rayther I shed say, a mar, an' that mar no other than my ole 
•Titter I 

" Aner partiu company, she bed turned with the current r 
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an' as good-lock ad hev it, bed swam in a bee-line for the la^aBiI 
an' thur she stood lookin' as slick as if she bed been greased. 

'' The log bed bj this got nigh enoagb, as I kalkiated ,; azr' 
with as little rampas as possible, I slipped crer the eend an' 
lot go mj bold o* it. I wan*t right spread in the water, afore I 
heerd a plamp, an* lookin' roand a bit, I seed the painter bed 
left the log too, an' tak to the water. 

** At fust, I tbort he war arter me ; an' I drawed mj knife 
with one hand, while I swam with the other. But the painter 
didn't mean fight that time. He made bot poor swimmm' him- 
self, an' appeared glad enough to get npon dry groan' 'ithoat 
moles tin' me ; so we swam on side bj side, an' not a wcrd 
passed atween as. 

'' I didn't want to make a race o' it ; so I kt him j^raiu mo, 
rayther than that he should fall iKrhind, an' get among uij legs. 

'* Of coorse, he landed fust ; an' I could hear by the stcimpin' 
o' hoofs, that bis suddint appearasce bed kicked up a Jolly stam- 
pede among the critters upon the island. I could see both deer 
and mar dancing all over the grouu', as if Old Nick himself bed 
got among 'em. 

" None o' 'em, howsomdevor, thort o' takin' to the water. 
They bed all bed enough o' that, I guess. 

'* I kep a leetle round, so as not to land near the painter ; an' 
then, toucbin' bottom, I climbed quietly up on the mound. I 
bed hardly drawed my drippin' carcass out o' the water, 
when I heerd a loud squeal, which I knew to be the whigher o* 
my old mar ; an' jest at the minnit the critter kim runuiu' up, 
an' rubbed her nose again my shoulder. I tuk the halter in my 
hand, an' sidling round a leetle, I jumped upon her back, for I 
■till wur in fear o' the painter ; an' the mar's back appeared to 
Be the safest place about, an' that wan't very safe, eyther. 

" I n' w looked all round to see what new company I bed got 
into. The day wur just breakin', an' I could distinguish a leetle 
bvtter every minnit. The top o^ the mound which war aboT6 
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irater ^au't over half an acre in size, an' it war as clur o' tira- 
mer as any otljer part o' the parairy, so that I could see every 
inch o' it, an' everythin' on it as big as a tamble-bug. 

" I reckin, strengers, that you'll hardly believe me when I 
tell y )u the concatenation o* varmints that war then an' thur 
caucust'd together. 1 could hardly believe my own eyes when I 
seed sich a galbcrin', an' I thort I hed got aboard o' Noah's 
-Ark. Thur wur — li6t<^n, strengers — fust my ole mar an' meself, 
an' I wished both o' U3 anywhur else, I reckin — then thur wur 
the painter, yur old acquaintance — then thur wur four deer, a 
buck an' three docs, llien kirn a catamount ; an' arter him a 
black bar, a'most as bif( as a buffalo. Then thur wur a 'coon 
an' a 'possum, an' a knpplo o' gray wolves, an' a swamp rabbit, 
an', dare, the thing 1 a stinkin' skunk. Perhaps the last wan't 
the most dangerous vaxTTiIi-t oa the groun', but it sartintly wur 
the most dinagreeableect o* tho hul lot, for it smelt only as a 
cussed pr-lecat kin smelU 

** I'vo said, strengers, that I r^r mightily tuk by surprise 
whoa I first seed this curioufl clanjamfrey o'critters ; but I kin 
toll you I wur still more dumtonrdcd when 1 seed thur beha- 
voyar to one another, knowin' tlmr different naturs as I did. 
TNur wur the painter lyin* clost up to the deer — its nat'ral 
prey ; an' thur wur the wolves too j mi' thur wur the catamount 
standin' w\\hin three feet o' the 'possum an' the swamp rabbit ; 
od' \\v:i wuf iho bar an' the cunnin' old 'coon ; an' thur they 
all wur, n'^ more mindin' one another than if they had spent all 
thur days together in the Bume pen. 

" 'Twnr the oddest sight I ever seed, an' it remembered me o* 
bit o* Scripter my ole mother had often read from a book called 
the Bibio, or some sich name — about a lion that wur so tame ha 
used to vjciat down beside a lamb, 'ithout layLn* a claw upon the 
innocent critter. 

" Wall, strangers, as I'm sayin', the hul party behaved in 
this very way. They all appeared down in the mouth, an' badl 

4 
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skeart about the water ; but for all that, I hed my feais tha^ 
the paioter or the bar — I wan*t afeard o' any o' the others— 
moat git over thur fright afore the flood fell ; ao' tharfore 1 
kept as quiet as any one o' them daring the hul time I wc" in 
thur company, an' stayin' all the time clost by Ibe mar. But 
neyther bar nor painter showed any savage si^a the Lil c' the 
lext day, nor the night that follered it. 

" Strengers, it ud tire yon war i to tell yon all the moveiients 
that tuk place among these critters durin' that long day ua' 
night. Ne'er a one o' 'em laid tooth or claw on the other. I 
wur hungry enough meself, and ud a liked to he? taken a steak 
from the buttocks o' one o' the deer, br.t I dasen't do it. I wur 
afeard to break the peace, which ni^ut a Ie«l to a 'general 
shindy. 

" When day broke, next mori^c' arter, I seed that the f.ood 
wur a fallin' ; and as soon as if ^orc shallow enough, 1 led mj 
mar quietly into the water, an' clinbin' upon her back, tuk a 
silent leave o' my companions. The water still tuk wr i'>ar up 
to the flanks, so that I knew none o' the varmint couid follow 
*ithout swimmin', an' ne'r a one seemed inclined to try j. M?im. 

" I struck direct for my neighbour's shanty, which I could see 
about three mile off, an', in a hour or so, I wur at his door. 
Thur I didn't stay long, but borrowin' an extra gun which he 
happened to hev, an' takin' him along with his o.vn rifle, I 
waded my mar back to the island. 

" We found the game not exactly as I bad left it. The fall 
& the flood had given the painter, the cat, an' tho v^-olvoe 
courage. The swamp rabbit an' the 'possum wur clean gene- 
all but bits o' thur wool — an' one o' the does wur better 'n half 
devoured. 

** My neighbour tuk one side, an' I the other, an' ndiu' cloet 
op, we surrounded the island. 

'* I plugged the painter at the fust shot, an' hv did the same 
for the bar. We next layed out V\e wolves, an' arter that 
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cooiej, an' then we tak onr time about the deer — these last and 
the bar bein' the only valley 'ble things on the island. The 
skank we kilt last, as we didn't want the thing to stink ns oO* 
the place while we wur a-skinnin' the deer. 

" Arter killin' the skunk, we mounted an' left, of coorse 
loaded with onr bar-meat an' venison. 

" I got my rifle arter all When the flood went down, I 
found it near the middle of the parairj, half buried in the 
8ladg<». 

" I saw I hed built my shanty in the wrong place ; but I 
soon looked out a better location, an' put up another. I hed 
all rtady in the spring, when I went back to Mississippi, an' 
brouj<ht out Mary and the two yonng nns." 

The singular adventure of old Ike illustrates a point in natu- 
ral history that, as soon as the trapper had ended, became the 
subject of conversation. It was that singular trait in the cha- 
racter of predatory aniiaals, as the cougar, when under circum- 
stances of danger. On such occasions fear seems to influence 
thorn so much as to completely subdue their ferocity, and they 
will not molest other animals sharing the common danger, even 
when the latter arc theb natural and habitnal prey. Nearly 
CTC17 one of us had observed this at some time or other ; and 
t})e old naturalist, as well as the hunter-guides, related many 
incidents confirming the strange fact. Humboldt speaks of an 
instance observod by him on the Orinoco, where the fierce 
jaguar and some other creatures were seen quietly and peace- 
fully floating together on the same log — all more or less fright- 
ened at their situation ! 

Ike's story had very much interested the doctor, who 
rewarded him with a ** nip " from the pewter flask ; and, indeed, 
01 t!«is occasion the flask was passed round, as the day had 
been (/jc of unusual interest. The killing of a cougar is a rare 
alventure, even in the wildest haunts of the backwoods' 
ooQctrj. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE IfUSQUASH. 



Ont next day's march was onenliyened bj anj particiUai 
incident. We had left behind ns the heavy timber, dnd again 
travelled through the "oak openings." Not an animai was 
started during the whole day, and the only one seen ;rcs a 
mnskrat that took to the water of a small creek and escaped. 
This occurred at the spot where we had halted for our nisr^t 
camp, and after the tents were pitched, several of the party 
went ** rat hunting.^ The burrow of a family of these curious 
little animals was discovered in the bank, und an attempt w.ya 
made to dig them out, but without success. The familv provctl 
to be " not at home." 
The incident, however, brought the muskrat on the ta^is 
The *^ muskrat" of the States is the musquash of the fur-trAd> 
ers (Fiber zibethicus). He is called muskrat, from his resem- 
blance to the common rat, combined with the musky odour 
which he emits from glands situated near the anus. Musquash 
IS said to be an Indian appellative — a strange coincidence, as 
the word "musk" is of Arabic origin, and "musquash" wodd 
seem a compound of the French musque, as the early Canadian 
fur-traders were French, or of French descent, and fixed the 
nomenclature of most of the fur-bearing animals of that region 
Naturalists have used the name of " Musk Beaver," on account 
of the many points of resemblance which this animai bears to 
the true beaver (Castor fiber). Indeed, they seem to be of the 
9ame genus, and so Linnseus classed them ; but the later sys- 
iematists have separated them, for the purpose, I should fa^xy, 
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dz* ! Simplifying science, bat of creating the impression that 
th.j theraseivos were very profound observers 

Ti.e teeth — those great friends of the closet naturalist, which 
help him to whole pages of speculation — have enabled him to 
separate the braver from the musquash, although the whole his- 
tory and habits of these creatures prove them to be congeners, 
as much as a mastiff is the congener of a greyhound — indeed far 
more. So like are they in a general sense, that the Indians call 
them "cousins." 

In form the muskrat differs but little from the beaver. It is 
a thick, rounded, and flat-looking animal, with biunt nose, short 
ears almost buried in the fur, stiff whiskers Uke a cat, short lega 
osid neck« sm^il dark eyes, and sharply-clawed feet. The hinder 
ores are longest, aud are half-webbed. Those of i!iu buaver are 
^J-webbed. 

There is a curious fact in connection with the tails of these 
cjiimals. Both are almost naked of hair, and covered with 
*• scales," and both are flat. The tail of the beaver, and the uses 
it makos of this appendjtge, are things known to every one. 
?lvery one has read of its trowel-shajM) and use, its great breadth, 
thickness, and weight, and its resemblance to a cricket-bat. The 
tail of the muskrat is also naked, covered with scales, and com- 
pressed or flattened ; but instead of being horizontally so, as 
with the beaver, it is the reverse ; and the thin edges are in a 
vertical plane. The tail of the former, moreover, is not of the 
trowel-shape, but tapers like that of the common rat. Indeed, 
its resemblance to the house-rat is so great as to render it a 
somewhat disagreeable object to look upon. 

T;hI and all, the mufixrat is about twenty inches in length ; 
nii.i its body is about half as big as that of a beaver. It pos- 
sesses a strange power of contracting its body^ so as to make it 
appear about half its natural size, and to enable it to pass throu^b 
a chink that animals of much pmaller dimensions could not ent«r 

Its colour is reddish-brown above, and light-ash underneath 
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There are eccentricities, however, in this respect. Specimcni 
have been foand quite black, as also mixed and pore white 
The fur is a soft, thick down, resembling that of the beaver, but 
not quite so fine There are long rigid hairs, red-coloured, that 
over-top the fur ; and these are also sparely scattered ever the 
tAil. 

The habits of the muskrat are singular — ^perhaps not less §0 
than those of his " cousin " the beaver, when you strip the hiS" 
tory of the latter of its many exaggerations. Indeed t\e 
former animal, in the domesticated state, exhibits much greater 
intelligence than the latter. 

Like the beaver, it is a water animal, and is on'y found whoro 
water exists ; never among the dry hills. Its " T^t.ge " extends 
over the whole continent of North America, ** wherever grass 
grows or water runs." It is most probable it is an inhabitant o' 
the Southern Continent, but the natural history of that country 
is still but half told. 

Unlike the beaver, the race of the muskrat is not likely soon 
to become extinct. The beaver is now found in America, ovlj 
in the remotest parts of the uninhabited wilduruess. Althougli 
forn.erly an inhabitant of the Atlantic States, his presence 
there is now unknown ; or, if occasionally met with, it is no 
longer in the beaver dam, with its cluster of social domes, but 
only as a solitary creature, a " terrier beaver," ill-foatured, 
shaggy in coat, and stunted in growth. 

The muskrat, on the contrary, still frequents the suttleiLents. 
There is hardly a creek, pond, or watercourse, without one or 
more families having an abode upon its banks. Part of the 
year the muskrat is a social animal ; ac other seasons it is soli- 
tary. The male differs but little from the female, though he ie 
Bomewhat larger, and better furred. 

In early spring commences the season of his loves. His 
musky odour is then strongest, and quite perceptible in tht 
neighbourhood of his haunt. He takes a wife to whom he is 
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for ever after faithful ; and it is believed the connection c{»n- 
tinvjBS during life. After the " honeymoon " a burrow is made 
in the bank of a stream or pond ; usually in some solitary and 
seoure spot by the roots of a tree, and always in such a situation 
that the rising of the water cannot reach the nest which is con- 
structed within. The entrance to this burrow is frequently 
under water, so that it is difficult to discover it. The nest 
within is a bed of moss or soft grasses. In this the female brings 
fcrth five or six " cubs,'' which she nourishes with great care, 
uTainiug them to her own habits. The male takes no part in 
their education ; but during this period absents himself, and 
wanders about alone. In autumn the cubs are nearly full grown, 
ftud able to "take care of tkemselves.*' The " old father " now 
joins the family party, and all together proceed to the erection 
of winter quarters. They forsake the " home of their nati- 
vity," and build a very different sort of a habitation. The favo- 
rite site for their new house, is a swamp not likely to freeze to 
the bottom, and if with a stream running through it, all the better. 
By the side of this stream, or often on a little islet in the midst, 
they construct a dome-shaped pile, hollow within, and very 
much like the house of the beaver. The materials used are grass 
and mud, the latter being obtained at the bottom of the swamp 
or stream. The entrance to this house is subterranean, and con- 
sists of one or more galleries debouching under the water. In 
situations where there is danger of inundation, the floor of the 
interior is raised higiier, and frequently terraces are made to 
admit of a dry seat, in case the ground-floor should get flooded. 
Of course there is free egress and ingress at all times, to permit 
the animal to go after its food, which consists of plants that 
grow in the water close at hand. 

The house being completed, and the cold weather having set 
in, the whole family, parents and all, enter it, and remain there 
during the winter, going out only at intervals for necessary pur 
poses. In spring they desert this habitation and never return to it 
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Of coarse thej are warm enoagh daring wiuter while tbas boosed, 
even in the very coldest weather. The heat of their own Ixdlcs 
would make them so, lying as they do, huddled together, a»id 
pometimes on the top of one another, bat the mud walls of their 
habitations are a foot or more in thickness, and neither frost nor 
rain can penetrate within. 

Now, a curious fact has been observed in connection with the 
houses of these creatures. It shows how nature has adapcoH 
them to the circumstances in which they may be placed. By 
philosophers it is termed "instinct f but in our opinion it is t' o 
same sort of instinct which enablej Mr. Hobbs to pick a 
** Chubb " lock. It is this :— 

In southern climates — in Louisiana, for instance — the swar.pi 
and rivers do not freeze over in winter. There the muskrat 
does not construct such houses as that described, but is ir)u- 
tented all the year with his burrow in the banks. He cai. go 
forth freely and beek his food at all seasons. 

In the north it is different. There for months the rivers u*© 
frozen over with thick ice. The muskrat could only come out aDa^r 
the ice, or above it. If the latter, the entrance c*' his burrow 
would betray him, and men with their traps and dogs, or oth» r 
enemies would easily get at him Even if he bad also a wat( c 
entrance, by which he might escape upon the invasion of hi a 
burrow, he would drown for want of air. Although an amphi- 
bious animal, like tbe beaver and otter, he cannot live altogether 
under water, and must rise at intervals to take breath. The 
running stream in winter does not perhaps furnish him with his 
favorite food — the roots and stems of water-plants. These the 
swamp affords to his satisfaction ; besides, it gives him security 
from the attacks of men and preying animals, as the wolverene 
and fisher. Moreover, his house in the swamp cannot be easily 
approached by the hunter — man — except when the ice becomes 
very thick and strong. Then, indeed is the season of peril foi 
tlie muskrat, but even then be has loopholes of escape. 
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How cnnningly this creature adapts itself to its geographical 
situation I In the extreme north — in the hyperborean regions 
of the Hudson's Bay Company — lakes, rivers, and even springs 
freeze up in winter. The shallow marshes become solid ice, con- 
gealed to their very bottoms. How is the muskrat to get under 
water there ? Thus, then, he manages the matter : — 

Upon deep lakes, as soon as the ice becomes strong enough tc 
bear his weight, he makes a hole in it, and over this he constructs 
his dome-shaped habitation, bringing the materials up through 
tnc hole, from the bottom of the lake. The house thus formed 
sit5 prominently upon the ice. Its entrance is in the floor — the 
h'jlo which has already been made — and thus is kept open during 
the w]>ole season of frost, by the care and watchfulness of the 
in:nai43S, and by their passing constantly out and in to seek their 
fjod — the water-plants of the lake. 

This peculiar construction of the muskrat's dwelling, with its 
water- passage, would afford all the means of escape from its 
ordinary enemies — the beasts of prey — and, perhaps, against 
these alone nature has instructed it to provide. But with all its 
cunning it is, of course, outwitted by the superior ingenuity of 
its enemy — man. 

The food of the muskrat is varied. It loves the roots of seve- 
ral species of nympha^ but its favourite is calamus root {calamus 
Qt acorus aromatieus). It is known to eat shellfish, and heaps of 
the shells of fresh-water muscles {wnos) are often found near its 
retreat. Some assert that it eats fish, but the same assertion 
is made with regard to the beaver. This point is by no means 
clearly made out ; and the closest naturalists deny it, founding 
their opposing theory, as usual, upon the teeth. For my part, 
I have but little faith in the " teeth,'* since I have known horses, 
hogs, and cattle greedily devour both fish, flesh, and fowl 

The muskrat iff easily tamed, and becomes familiar and docile. 
It is very intelligent, and will fondly caress the hand of its 
master Indians and Canadian settlers often have th«au in tbeif 

4* 
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houses as pets ; bat there is so much of the rat in their appear 
ance, and thej emit sach a disagreeable odour in the aprlog, ai 
to prevent them from becoming general favourites. Thoj are 
difficult to cage up, and will eat their waj out of a deal boiC in 
a single night. Their flesh, although somewhat musky, is e:%tei« 
by the Indians and white hunters, but these gentry eat aliuobt 
everything that ** lives, breathes, and moves." Many GanadiauSy 
however, are fond of the flesh. 

It is not for its flesh that the muskrat is so eagerly huiiUd. 
Its fur is the important consideration. This is almost eqn.^ Vc 
the fur of the beaver in the manufacture of hats, and sells for n 
price that pays the Indians and white trappers for the hardjhipj 
they undergo in obtaining it. It is, moreover, used in the mak- 
ing of boas and muffs, as it somewhat resembles the fur of the 
pine marten or American sable {Mustda Tnartes), and on at'connt 
of its cheapness is sometimes passed off for the latter. It is 
one of the regular articles of the Hudson's Bay Company's 
commerce, and thousands of muskrat skins are annually 
obtained. Indeed, were it not that the animal is prolific and 
difficult to capture, its species would soon suffer extermina- 
tion. 

The mode of taking it differs from that practised in trapping 
the beaver. It is often caught in traps set for the latter, but 
such a ** catch," is regarded in the light of a misfortune, as until 
it is taken out the trap is rendered useless for its real object. 
As an amusement it is sometimes hunted by dogs, as the otter is, 
ftnd dug out of its burrow ; but the labour of laying open its 
deep cave is ill repaid by the sport. The amateur sportsman 
frequently gets a shot at the muskrat while passing along the 
bank near its haunts, and almost as frequently misses his aim. 
The creature is too quick for hun, and dives almost without 
making a bubble. Of course once in the pool it is seen no 
more. 

Many tribe4i of Indians hunt the muskrat both for its ties! 
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and 'I liL They have peculiar modes of capturing it, of oue of 
wLica the hnnter>Daturalist gave an account. A winter which 
be had spent at a fort in the neighbourhood of a settlement of 
Ojibwajs gave him an opportunity of witnessing this sport io 
•virfection 



CHAPTER X, 



A RAT-HUNT. 



*' Chingawa," he began, '* a Chippeway or Ojibway Indian, 
better known at the fort as * Old Foxey/ was a noted hunter of 
bin tribe. I had grown to be a favourite with him. My well- 
know n passion for the chase was a sort of masonic link between 
OS ; and our friendship was farther augmented by the present of 
an old knife for which I had no farther use. The knife was not 
wortn twopence of sterling money, but it made ' Old Foxey ' my 
best friend ; and all his ' hunter-craft ' — the gatherings of about 
sixty winters — became mine. 

" I had not yet been inducted into the mystery of ' rat- 
catching/ but the season for that * noble * sport at length arrived, 
and the Indian hunter invited me to join him in a muskrat hunt 

** Taking our ' traps ' on our shoulders, we set out for the 
place where the game was to be found. This was a chain of 
email lakes or ponds that ran through a marshy valley, some ten 
or twelve miles distant from the fort. 

** The traps, or implements, consisted of an ice-chisel with a 
handle some five feet in len.f'a, a sm^ll pick-axe. an iron-pointed 
gpcar barbed only on one fclde, with a long straight shaft, and a 
light pole abt;ut a d^^n feet in length, quite straight and 
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'' We had provided onrselyes with a small stock of eatahl'** ^ 
well as materials for kindling a fire — but no Indian is ever wiib« 
out these. We had also carried oor blankets along with us, &« 
we designed to make a night of it by the lakes. 

" After trudging for several hours through the silent winiet 
forests, and crossing both lakes and rivers upon the ice, we 
reached the great marsh. Of course, this, as well as the lakes, 
was frozen over with thick ice ; we could have traverb'ed it with 
a loaded waggon and horses without danger of breaking 
through. 

** We soon came to some domed-shaped heaps rising above 
the level of the ice. They were of mud, bound together with 
grass and flags, and were hardened by the frost. Within each 
of these rounded heaps, Old Foxey knew there were at lea^t half 
a dozen muskrats — perhaps three times that number — lying snug 
and warm and huddled together. 

'* Since there appeared no hole or entrance, the question whs 
how to get at the animals inside. Simply by digging until the 
inside should be laid open, thought I. This of itself would be 
no slight labour. The roof and sides, as my companion 
informed me, were three feet in thickness ; and the tough mud 
was frozen to the hardness and consistency of a fire-brick. But 
after getting through this shell, where should we find the 
inmates? Why, most likely, we should not find them at all 
after all this labour. So said my c. mpanion, telling me at the 
same time that there were subterranean, or rather subaqueous 
passages, by which the muskrats would be certain to make ofl 
under the ice long before he had penetrated near them. 

*' I was quite puzzled to know how he should proceed. Not 
so Old Foxey. He well knew what he wa^ about, and pitching 
his traps down by one of the * houpcs/ commenced operations. 

" The one he had selected stood out m the la}<e, some distance 
Irom its edge. It was built entirely upon the iv.-e ; and, as the 
hunter well knew, there was a hole in the floor by which th€ 
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anfmals cnild g^t into H:e water at will. Uow then was he tc 
prerent thein from escaping by the hole, while we removed the 
.coTering or roof ? This was what puzzled me, and I watched 
his movements witli interest. 

"Instead of digging into the honse, he commenced catting a 
hole xU the ice with his ice-chisel abont two feet from the edge of 
the mud. That being accomplished, he cut another, and another, 
until four holes were pierced forming the corners of a sqoure, 
and embracing the house of the muskrat within. 

" Leaving this house, he llicu proceeded to pierce a similar set 
of holes around another that also stood out on the open lake. 
After that he went to a third one, and this and then a fourth 
were prepared in a similar manner. 

" He now returned to the first, this time taking care to tread 
liirhtly upon the ice and make as little stir as possible. Having 
arrived there, ho took out from his bag a square net made of 
twisted deer-thongs, and not much bigger than a blanket. This 
in a most ingenious manner he passed under the ice, until its 
ionr corners appeared opposite the four holes ; where, drawing 
iLem through, he made all fast and ' taut' by a line stretching 
(: om one corner to th( other. 

'* His manner of passing the net under the ice I have pro- 
: oonced ingenious. It was accomplished by reeving a line^from 
hole to hole by means of the long slender pole already mentioned, 
'ilie pole, inserted through one of the holes, conducted the line, 
b.d was itself conducte<l by means of two forked sticks that 
guided it, and pushed it along to the other holes. The line 
bc'ng attached lo the corners of the net made it an easy matter 
to drdw the latter mto its position. 

** AH the details of this curious operation were performed 
tiith a noiseless adroitness which showed ' Old Foxy' was no 
acjvice at ' rat-catching.' 

** The net being now quite laut along the lower surface of the 
loo, must of course completely cover the hc'e in the ' floor.' It 
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followed, therefore, that if the muskrats were * at ^ ne/ they 
were now * in the trap.' 

" My companion assured me that th»*y would be found inside. 
The reason why he had not used the net on the first cutting tUe 
holes, was to give any member of the family that had been 
frightened out, a chance of returning ; and this he knew they 
would certainly do, as these creatures cannot remain very Iodj 
ander the water. 

" He soon satisfied me of the truth of his statemeit. In a 
few minutes, by means of the ice^hisel and pick-axe, we bad 
pierced the crust of the domo ; and there, apparently half 
asleep, — because dazzled and blinded by the sudden influx of 
light — were no less than eight full-grown musquashes I 

" Almost before I could count them, Old Foxy had trans- 
fixed the whole party, one after the other, with his long 
spear. 

" We now proceeded to another of the houses, at which the 
holes had been cut. There my companion went through a similar 
series of operations ; and was rewarded by a capture of six 
more * rats.' 

** In the third of the houses only three were found. 

'* On opening a fourth, a singular scoiie met our eyes. I'heru 
was but one muskrat alive, and that one seemed to be nearly 
famished to death. Its body was wasted to mere " skin and 
bone ; ' and the animal had evidently been a long time without 
food. Beside him lay the naked skeletons of several sma.l 
animals that I at once saw were those of the muskrat. A glacco 
at the bottom of the nest explained all. The hole, which in the 
other houses had passed through the ice, and which we fcuiA 
quite open, in this one was frozen up. The animals had cc /!ec> 
ed keeping it open, until the ice had got too thick for them to 
break through ; and then, impelled by the cravings of Liiu>^rp 
they had preyed upon each other, until only o&e, t* ' strongest^ 
•urvived I 
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" I fouuQ apoD coantiug the skeletous that do less than eleveu 
bad tenanted this ice-bound prison. 

" The Indian assured mc that in seasons of very severe frost 
such an occurrence is not rare. At such times the ice forms so 
rapidly, that the animals — perhaps not having occasion to gc 
out for some hours — find themsevles frozen in ; and are com 
pelled to perish of hunger, or devour one another 1 

" It was now aeiir night — for we had not reached the lake 
until late in the day — and my companion proposed that we 
iliould leave farther operations until the following morning. Of 
coirse I assented to the proposal, and we partook ourselves io 
some pine-trees that grew on high banks near the shore, where 
wo had determined to pass the night. 

" There we kindled a roaring fire of pine knots ; but we had 
grown very hungry, and I soon found that of the provisions I 
Lml brought, and upon which I had already dined, there remain- 
ed but a scanty fragment for supper. This did not trouble my 
companion, who skinned several of the *rats,' gave them a slight 
irarming over the Cre, and then ate them up with as much goui 
Hf if they had been partridges. I was hungry, but not hungry 
enough for that, so I sat watching him with some astonishment 
lind not without a slight feeling of disgust. 

" It was a beautiful moonlight night, one of the clearest I ever 
remember. There was a little snow upon the ground, just 
enough to cover it ; and up against the white side of the hills 
could be traced the pyramidal outlines of the pines, with their 
regular gradations of dark needle-clothed branches. They rose 
on all sides around the lake, looking like ships with furled sails 
and yards square-set. 

'* I was in a reverie of admiration, when I was suddenly 
aroused by a confused noise, that resembled the howling and bay- 
ing of hounds. I tamed an inquiring look upon my companion. 

"* Wolves !' bd replied, unconcernedly, chawing away at hit 
• roast rat.' 
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" The bowling sounded nearer and nearer ; and then t' 9it 
vras a rattling among dead trees, and the qnickly repeated 
crunch, crunch,' as of the hoofs of some animal breaking 
through frozen snow. The next moment a deer dashed past in 
full run, and took to the ice. It was a large bock, of the ' Cari- 
bou' or reindeer species {Cervus tarcMdus), and I could see 
that he was smoking with heat, and almost ran down. 

" He had hardly passed the spot, when the howl again broke 
out in a continued strain, and a string of forms appeared 
6'ora out the bushes. They were about a dozen in all 5 and they 
were going at full speed like a pack of hounds on the viow. 
Their long muzzles, erect ears, and huge gaant bodies, were out- 
lined plainly against the snowy ground. I saw that they were 
wolves. They were white wolves, and of the largest spe- 
cies. 

** I had suddenly sprung to my feet, not with the intention of 
saving the deer, but of assisting in its capture ; and for thia 
purpose I seized the spear, and ran out. I heard my companion, 
as I thought, shouting some caution after me ; but I was too 
intent upon the chase to pay any attention to what he eud. i 
bad at the moment a distinct perception of hunger, and a in(i*3* 
tinct idea of roast venison for supper. 

"As I got down to the shore, I saw that the wolves bad 
overtaken the deer, and dragged it down upon tlie ice The 
poor creature made but poor running on the slippery crack, 
sprawling at every bound ; while the sharp claws of its pursu* 
ers enabled them to gallop over the ice like cats. The deer 
had, no doubt, mistaken the ice for water, which these creatures 
very often do, and thus become an easy prey to wolves, dogs, 
and hunters. 

''1 ran on, thinking that I wonld soon scatter tie wolves, 
and rob them of their prey. In a few moments I was u\ theii 
midst, brandishing my spear ; but to my surf riif«, as well a« 
terror. I saw that, instead of relinquishing the deer, erer^l of 
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»* e- 1 still held on it, while the rest surroaDded mc with opea 
jaTB, an'^ eyes glancing like ooals of fire. 

'* I shouted and fought desperately, thrusting the spear first 
lit cne and then at another ; bat the wolves only became more 
^Wd and fierce, incensed by the wounds 1 was inOictiug. 

** For several minutes I continued this unexpected conflict I 
waa growing quite exhausted ; and a sense of terrible dread 
coming over me, had almost paralyzed me, when the tall, dark 
form of the Indian, hurrying over the ice, gave me new courage ; 
And I plied the spear with all my remaining strength, until 
several of my assailants lay pierced upon the ice. The others, 
DOW seeing the proximity of my companion with his huge ice- 
chisel, and frighted, moroover, by his wild Indian yells, turned 
tail and scampered off. 

" Three of them, however, had uttered their last howl, and 
the deer was found close by — already half devoured. 

** There was enough left, however, to make a good supper for 
Loth myself and my companioi ; who, although he had already 
picked the bones of three muskrats, made a fresh attack upon 
the venison, eating of it as though he had not tasted food fof 
a fortnight." 



CHAPTER XL 

MO&QTTrrOES AMD THEIR ANTIDOTE. 

Our next day's journey brought us again into heavy timber-^ 
another creek bottom. The soil was rich and loamy, and the 
road we trav^elled was moist, and in some places very heavy for 
our waggon. Several times the latter got stalled in the mud, 
and then the whole party wre obliged to dismount, and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. Our progress was marked by 
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some noise and confusion, and the constant din made by Jo!^ : 
talking to his team, his loud sonorous " whoa I" as thoy wcri 
obliged to halt, and the lively ** gee up — gee up '' as they moved 
on again — frighted any game long before we could come np with 
it Of course we were compelled to keep by the waggon until 
we had made the passage of the miry flat. 

Wo were dreadfully annoyed by the mosquitoes, particularly 
the doctor, of whose blood they seemed to be especially fond I 
This is a curious fact in relation to the mosquitoes — of twc 
persons sleeping in the same apartment, one will sometimes bo 
bitten or rather punctured, and half bled to death, while the 
other remains untouched I Is it the quality of the blood or tho 
thickness of the skin that guides to this preference ? 

This point was discussed amongst us — the doctor taking tho 
view that it was always a sign of good blood when one was 
more than usually subject to the attack of mosquitoes. He wad 
himself an apt illustration of the fact. This statement of course 
produced a general laugh, and some remarks at the doctoife 
expense, on the part of the opponents of his theory. Strange Ut 
say. Old Ike was fiercely assailed by the little blood-suckers. 
This seemed to be an argument against the doctor's theory, for 
in the tough skinny carca.aff of the old trapper, the blood coul4 
neither have been very plenteous nor delicate. 

Most of us smoked as we rode along, hoping by that means to 
drive off the ferocious swarm, but although tobacco smoke is 
disagreeable to the mosquitoes, they cannot be wholly got rid of 
by a pipe or cigar. Could one k«op a constant nimbus of the 
smoke around his face it might be uSTective, but not otherwise 
A sufficient quantity of tobacco smoke will kill mosquitoes out- 
fight, as I have more than once proved by a thoroogh fumigation 
of my sleeping apartment. 

These insects are not peculiar, as sometimes supposed, to the 
inter-tropical regions of America. They are fonnd io great 
numbers even to the shores of the Arctic Sea, and as fierce and 
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r loodihirsty as anywhere else — of course only in the sommei 
F'iason, when, as before remarked, the thermometer in these 
Northern latitudes mounts to a high figure. Their haunts are 
the banks of rivers, and particularly those of a stagnant and 
muddy character. 

There is another singular fact in regard to them. TJpon the 
banks of some of the South American rivers, life is almost unen- 
durable on account of this pest — the ^^plaga de mosquUos^^^ as 
the Spaniards term it — while upon other streams in the very 
same latitude mosquitoes are unknown. These streams are 
what are termed ** rios iitgros^^ or black-water rivers — a peculiar 
I lass of rivers, to which many tributaries of the Amazon and 
Orinoco belong. 

Our Ea^linU comrade, who had travelled all over South 
Amerk^a, gave us thh information as we rode along. He stated 
that Le had often considered it a great relief, a sort of escape 
from purgatory, while on his travels he parted from one of the 
yellow or white water streams, to enter one of the " rios tugroiP 
Many Indian tribes settled upon the banks of the latter, solely 
to get clear of the *^plaga de mosquiiosy The Indians who 
reside in the mosqiiito districts habitually paint their bodies and 
smear themselves with oil, as a protection against their bites ; 
and it is a common thing among the natives, when speaking of 
any place, to inquire into the " character " of its mosquitoes 1 

On some tributaries of the Amazon the mosquitoes are really 
a life torment, and the wretched creatures who inhabit such 
places frequently bury their bodies in the sand in order to get 
sleep I Even the pigments with which they anoint themselves 
are pierced by the poisoned bills of their tormentors. 

Becan9on and the Kentuckian both denied that any species 
of ointment would serve as a protection against mosquitoea 
The doctor joined them in their denial. They asserted that 
they had tri^d everything that could be thought of —camphor, 
ether, hartshorn, spirits of turpentine, Ac. 
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Some of OS were of a different opinion, and Iko settled the 
point soon after io favour of the dissentients by a practical 
illustration. The old trapper, as before stated, was a victim of 
the fiercest attacks, as was manifested by the slapping which he 
repeatedly administered to his cheeks, and an almost constant 
muttering of bitter imprecations. He knew a remedv, he said, 
in a "sartint weed," if he could only "lay his clawB upon it." 
We noticed that from time to time as he rode along his eyes 
swept the ground in every direction. At length a joyous excla* 
mation told that he had discovered the " weed." 

"Thur's the darned thing at last," muttered he, as he flung 
himself to the ground, and commenced gathering the stalks of a 
small herb that grew plentifully about. It was an annual, with 
leaves very much of the size and shape of young .L'';?rden box- 
wood, but of a much brighter green. Of course wo Jiil knew 
well enough what it was, for there is not a village "common " 
in the Western United States that is not covered with it. It 
was the well-known ** penny-royal " (Huieonta ptUegioules), not 
the English herb of that name, which is a spec)>.d of nienlka. 

Redwood also leq)ed from his horse, and sec to iilucking the 
" weed." He too, from experience, knew its virtues. 

We all drew bridle, watching the guides. Both operated io 
a similar manner. Having collected a handful of the tendcre.Mt 
tops, they rubbed them violently between their palms — rough 
and good for such service — and then passed the latter over the 
exposed skin of their necks and faces. Ike took two small 
bunches of the stalks, crushed them under his heel, and then 
stuck them beneath his cap, so that the ends hung down over 
his checks. This being done, he and his comrade mounted their 
horses and rode on 

Some of us — the hunter-naturalist, the EiigMsbman, and 
myself — dismounted and imitated Ike — of course uuaer u volley 
of laughter and "pooh-poohs" from Besan^ou, thi Kt-ntuckian, 
and the doctor \ but we had not ridden t^o hundred pac«s until 
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t5e j^ke changed sides. From that moment not a mosquito 
approached as, while oar three friends were bitten as badly as 
over. 

In t})0 end they were convinced, and the torment of the mos- 
quitoes proving stronger than the fear of our ridicule, all three 
eprnng o t of their saddles, and made a rush at the next bed ot 
penny-royal that came in sight. 

Whether it is the highly aromatic odour of the penny-royal 
that keeps off these insects, or whe^' er the jnico ^iien touched 
by tliem burns the delicate n'-rves of their feet, I am unable to 
say. Certain it is they will not alight upon the skin which has 
been plentifully anointed witK it. I have tried the same experi- 
ment often since that time with a similar result, and in fact have 
never since travelled throngh a mosquito country without a pro- 
vision of the " essence of penny-royal." This is better than the 
herb itself, and can be obtained from any apothecary. A single 
arop or two spilled in tho palm of the hand is sufficient to rub 
ov«i ttU the parts exposed, and will often ensure sleep, where 
otherwise such a thing would be impossible. I have often lain 
with my face so smeared, and listened to the sharp hum of the 
moM}uito as it approached, fancying that the next moment I 
should feel its tiny touch, as it settled down upon my cheek, or 
brow. As soon, however, ao it came within the influence of the 
pirnny-royal I could hear it suddenly tack round and wing its 
way off again, until its disagreeable '* music" was no longer 
heardb 

The only drawback in the use of the peuny-royal, lies in the 
burning sensation which the Huid produces upon the skin ; and 
this in a climate where the thermometer is pointing to 90° is no 
slight disqualification of the remedy. The use of it is sometimes 
little better than " Hobbson's choice." 

The application of it on the occasion mentioned restored the 
spirits of our party, which had been somewhat kept under by 
the continuous attacks of the mosquitoes, and a lively incident 
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that occurred soon after, viz. the hunt and capture of a raccocn, 
made us all quite merrj. 

Cooney, though a night prowler, is sometimes abroad dur •§ 
the day, but especially in situations where the timber is high, 
and the woods dark and gloomy. On the march we hiid come 
so suddenly upon this one, that he bad not time to strike out f * r 
his own tree, where he would soon have hidden from us in iU: 
deep cavity, lie had been too busy with hia owe affairs — tho 
nest of a wild turkey upovi the ground, under some brush and 
leaves, tho broken eggs Ji which told of the delicious meal ho 
had made. Taken by surprise — i\ r ilie guides had ridden nearly 
on top of him — he gallojied up the nearest tree, which fortu- 
nately contained neither fork nor cavity in which he could shelicr 
himself ; and a well-directed shot from Redwood*s rifle brought 
him with a heavy '^ thump '' back to t!ie ground again. 

We were all stirred up a little by this incident ; in fact, tho 
unusual absence of game rendered ever so trifling an occurrence an 
" event " with us. No one, however, was so pleased as the black 
Waggoner Jake, whose eyes fairly danced in his head at the sight 
of a **coon." The "coon" to Jake was well-known g-mo — 
natural and legitimate — and Jake preferred ''roast coou'' to 
fried bacon at any time. Jake knew that none of us would caro 
to eat of his coonship. He was therefore sure of his supper ; 
and the " varmint " was carefully deposited in the corner of tho 
waggon. 

Jake did not have it all to himself. The trappers liked fresh 
meat too, even " coon-meat ; " and of course claimed their share. 
None of the rest of the party had any relish for such a fox-like 
carcass. 

After supper, cooney was honoured with a description, and foi 
many oi the facts of his history we are mdebted to Jake himself 
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CHAPTER XII. 

tfil ^OOON, AND BIS HABITS, 

YcfTOLUonf amongst the wild creatures of America in pmai of 
btliig ^nerftlljr known m the raeeoon {Proajon iotor). None ba« 
awiclcp geographical dmtnbution, aa its ** range" embrrtcc^K lUa 
^DP^x ContiDent from the Polar Sea to Terra del Fm^go. Sonm 
nal'ralJstB faaye denied that it is foutid In South America 
TItb denial is founded on llie fact, that aeitber Ulloa nor Molina 
hov^ spoken of it. Ent haw ntaoj other aniuials hav^e tb^t^e 
cm do naturalists omitted to deseribe 7 We may safely assert 
that tbG fiocoon exists in Sonth America, as well in tlie tropical 
iorests ot Guinna as in the colder regions of the Talkie Land^ 
u^">rywhere that there exists tree-timber In most parts wbero 
the Spanish langnage is spoken, it is knotyn as the '* zorro Ttegroj^ 
or hh^\ f^x* Indeed, there are two speeies in South Anieriea, 
the cnnmoa one ( Procytni lot&r), and the crab-eater [Procwn 

In North America it is one of the mo^t common of wild 
animals. la qM parts yon may meet with it. In the hot low- 
lands of Lomdana — in the tropical '' cbapparals " of Mexico— 
in the snowy regii^ns of Canada— and in the vernal valley* of 
California, Unlike the deer, the wild cat, and the wolverene, i% 
iia never mistaken for any other animal, nor is any other animal 
taken for it, ]t is as well known in America n.n the red fox ii 
tE England, and with a f^omcwhat similar reputation. 

Although there is a variety in color and siae, there ig nc 
itnbiguity ahout species or genus. Wh^^rcvcr the English lau 
guage w flpoken, it has but one name, the " raceooa." In Ame 
rlCA, every man, womao and child knows the '* ily old 'coon/' 
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This animal has been placed by naturalists in the family 
Ursidatj genas Procyon, Linnseas made it a htar^ and classed it 
with Ursus, It has, in oar opinion, bat little in common with 
the bear, and far more resembles the fox. Hence the Spanish 
name of ** zorro negro ^^ (black fox). 

A writer quaintly describes it thus : — " The limbs of a bear, 
and the body of a badger, the head of a fox, the nose of a dog, 
me tail of a cat, and sharp claws, by which it climbs trees like a 
monkey." We cannot admit the similarity of its tail to that o! 
a cat. The tail of the raccoon is full and bushy, which 1& no* 
true of the cat's tail. There is only a similarity in the annulated 
or banded appearance noticed in the tails of some cats, which in 
that of the raccoon is a marked characteristic 

The raccoon, to speak in round terms, is about the size of an 
English fox, but somewhat thicker, and " bunchier'' in the body. 
Its legs are short in proportion, and as it is plofUiptade in the 
hind feet, it stands and runs low and cat-tike. The muzzle ii 
extremely pointed and slender, adapted to its habit of prying 
into every chink and corner, in search of spiders, beetles, and 
other creatures. 

The general colour of the raccoon is dark-brown ^uearly 
black) on the upper part of the body mixed with iron-grey. 
Underneath it is of a lighter hue. There is, here and there, a 
little fawn colour intermixed. A broad black baud runs across 
the eyes and unites under the throat. This band is surrounded 
and sharply defined with a margin of greyish white, which gives 
a unique expression to the " countenance " of the " coon." 

One of the chief beauties of this animal is its tail, which is 
characteristic in its markings. It exhibits twelve annulations or 
ring-bands, six black and six greyish-white, in regular alterna- 
tion. The tip is black, and the tail itself is very full and 
" bushy." When the 'coon skin is made into a cap — which it 
often is among hunters and frontiersmen — the tail is left to hang 
as a drooping plume ; and such a head-dress is far from ungrace- 
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fizl Ii some -'settlements" the 'coon-skin cap is quite the 
fashion among the young " backwoodsmen.'' 

The raccoon is an animal of an extremely amorous dispo- 
ditioL ( but there is a fact connected with the sex of this creo- 
Vire which is curious : the female is larger than the male. Not 
only larger, but in erery respect a finer-looking animal The 
hair, long on both, is more full and glossy upon the female, its 
tin^^ deeper and more beautiful. This is contrary to the 
v<>eneral order of nature. By those unacquainted with this fact, 
t^o finale is mistaken for the male, and vice versd, as in the case 
of the hawks and eagles. 

The fnr of the raccoon has long been an article of commerce, 
as it is used in making bearer hats ; but as these have given 
place in most countries to the silk article, the 'coon skin now 
i; )mmands but a small price. 

The raccoon is a tiee-climber of the first quality. It climbs 
with itti sharp curved daws, not by hugging, as is the case with the 
bear tribe. Its lair, or place of retreat, is in a tree — some hol- 
low, with its entrance high up. Such trees are common in the 
great primeval forests of America. In this treeK;ave it has its 
nest, where the female brings forth three, four, five, or six 
** cubs " at a birth. This takes place in early spring — usually 
the first week in April. 

The rmx^oon is a creatuic of the woods. On the prairies and 
io tree-lf «8 regions it is ni^o known. It prefers heavy " timber," 
where 'Jiere are huge logs and hollow tree; in plenty, (t 
requlref the neighbourhood of water, and in connection with 
tliia may be mentioned a curious habit it has, :hat of plunging 
it« food into the water before devouring it. It will be remembered 
that the otter has a similar habit It is from this peculiarity 
thai the raccoon derives its specific name of Lotor (washer). 
Iy does not always moisten its morsel thus, but pretty generally, 
ft is fond, moreover, of frequent ablations, and no animal is mora 
a'ean and tidy in its habits. 

6 
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The raccoon is almost omnWorous. It eats poultry or Nili 
fowl. It devoars frogs, lizards, lar?ae, and insects without dis- 
tinction. It is fond of sweets, and is Terj destructive to cbi 
sugar-cane and Indian corn of the planter When the ear ^! 
the maize is young, or, as it is termed, ** in the milk,'' it is fi-rj 
sweet. Then the raccoon loves to prey upon it. Whole troopa 
at night visit the corn-fields and commit extensive havoc. 
These mischievous habits make the creature many enemies, and 
in fact it has but few friends. It kills hares, rabbits, un i 
squirrels when it can ccvtch them, and will rob a bird's nest :a 
the most ruthless manner. It is particularly fond of shell-dsh ; 
and the unios, with which many of the fresh-water lakes and 
rivers of America abound, form part of its food. These it opens 
as adroitly with its claws as an oysterman could with his knife. 
It is partial to the ** soft-shell " crabs and small tortoises om- 
mon in the American waters. 

Jake told us of a trick which the 'coon puts in practice for 
catching the small turtles of the creek. We were not inclined 
to give credence to the story, but Jake almost swore to it. It 
is certainly curious if true, but it smacks very much of Buffon. 
It may be remarked, however, that the knowledge which the 
plantation negroes have of the habits of the raccoon surpasses 
that of any mere naturalist. Jake boldly declares thai the 
'coon fishes for turtles I that it squats upon the bank of the 
stream, allowing its bushy tail to hang over into the water ; th<(t 
the turtles swimming about in search of food or amusem^n^, 
spies the hairy appendage and lays hold of it ; and the 'coca 
f feeling the nibble, suddenly draws the testaceous swimmer upoi 
dry land, and then " cleans out de shell " at his leisure ! 

The 'coon is often domesticated in America. It is harmless an 
a dog or cat except when crossed by children, when it will snarJ, 
snap, and bite like the most crabbed cur. It is troublesorce, 
however, where poultry is kept, and this prevenU its being 
much of a favourite. Indeed, it is aot^ one, for it is banted 
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eTerprhe— and killed — wherever this can be done — oo 
sight. 

ibere is a cn^iois couuection between the Degro and the 
raccooL. It is not a tie of sympathy, but a link of antagonism. 
The 'coon, as already observed, is the negro's legitimate game. 
*Coon-hunting is pecalia.^.y a negro sport. The negro is the 
'coon's mortal enemy. He kills the *coon when and wherever he 
can, and eats it too. He loves its " meat,'- which is pork-tasted, 
and in young 'coons palatable enough, but in old oues rathei 
rank. This, however, our " darkie " friend does not much mind, 
particularly if his master be a "stingy old boss," and keeps him 
on rice instead of meat rations. The negro, moreover, makes an 
odd ''bit'' (12^ cents) by the skin, which he disposes of to the 
neighbouring "storekeeper." 

The 'coon-hunt is a " nocturnal " sport, and therefore does not 
interfere with the negro's regular labour. By right the night 
belongs to him, and he may then dispose of his time as he 
pleases, which he often does in this very way. 

The negro is not allowed to carry fire-arms, and for this reason 
the squirrel may perch upon a high limb, jerk its tail about and 
defy him ; the hare may run swiftly away, and the wild turkey 
may tantalise him with its incessant " gobbling." But the 'coon 
can be killed without fire-arms. The 'coon can be overtaken and 
" treed." The negro is not denied the use of an axe, and no 
man knows better how to handle it than he. The 'coon, there- 
fore is his natural game, and much sport does he have in its 
pursuit. Nearly the same may be said of the opossum 
{^Diddphis Vtrginiana) ; but the " 'possum" is more rare, and it 
is not our intention now to describe that very curious creature. 
From both 'coon and 'possum does the poor negro derive infinite 
sport — many a sweet excitement that cheers his long winter 
nights, and checquers with brighter spots the dull and darksome 
monotony of his slave-life. I have often thought what a pity it 
would be if the 'coon and the opossum should be extirpated 
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before slayerj itself became extinct. I had often shared in thii 
peculiar sport of the negro, and joined in a real 'coon chase, but 
the most exciting of all was the first in which I had otttk 
•a8:agedy and I proffered my comrades an aouoant of it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
▲ 'coon ctase. 

"Mr 'coon ctiase took place m Tennessee, where I 
sojourning for some time upon a plantation. It was the first 
affair of the kind I had been present at, and I was somewhat 
curious as to the mode of carrying it on. My companion and 
inductor was a certain ' Uncle Abe,' a gentleman very munh 
after the style and ^ complexion ' of our own Jake here. 

" I need not tell you, gentlemen, that throughout the Western 
States every neighbourhood has its noted 'coon hunter. He is 
usually a wary old 'nigger,' who knows all the tricks and 
dodges of the 'coon. He either owns a dog himself, or has train- 
ed one of his master's, in that peculiar line. It is of little 
importance what breed the dog may be. I have known curs 
that were excellent ' 'coon dogs.' All that is wanted is, that 
he have a good nose, and he be a good runner, and of sufficient 
bulk to be able to bully a 'coon when taken. This a very small 
dog cannot do, as the 'coon frequently makes a desperate fight 
before yielding. Masti£&, terriers, and half-bred pointers make 
the best * 'coon-dogs.' 

" Uncle Abe was the mighty hunter, the Nimrod of the neigh- 
bourhood in which I happened to be ; and Uncle Abe's dog — a 
stout terrier — was esteemed the smartest ' 'coon-dog ' in a circle 
of twenty miles. In going out with Uncle Abe, therefore, 1 
had confidence that I should see sport. 
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"On one side of the plantation was a heai^ily-timbered ' bot 
torn/ through which meandered a small stre.ara, called, of coarse, 
a ' creek/ This bottom was a fayoarite habitat of the 'coons^ 
as there were large trees growing near the water, many of which 
were hollow either in their trunks or some of their huge limbs. 
Moreover, there were vast trellises of vines extending from tree 
to tree ; some of them, as the fox and muskadine ( Vitit 
labrusca)^ yielding sweet grapes, of which the raccoons are very 
fond. 

** To this bottom, then, we directed our coarse, Abe acting as 
gnide, and holding his dog, Pompo, in the leash. Abe carried 
no other weapon than an axe, while I had armed myself with 
a double-barrel. Pompo knew as well as either of us the erraud 
on which we were bent, as appeared from his flashing eyes and 
the impatient leaps which he now and then made to get 
free. 

''We had to cross a large com-field, a fall half-mile in breath, 
before we reached the woods. Between this and the timber 
was a zigzag fence — ^the common * rail' fence of the American 
farmer. For some distance beyond the fence the timber was 
small, but farther on was the creek * bottom,' where the 'coons 
were more likely to make their dwelling-place. 

" We did not however, proceed direct to the bottom. Abe 
knew better than that. The young corn was just tbeu ' in the 
milk,' and the 'coon-hunter expected to find his game nearer the 
field. It was settled, therefore, that we should follow the line 
of the fence, in hopes that the dog would strike a fresh trail, 
leading either to or from the corn-field. 

"It was now night, — ^two hours after sandown. The 'coon- 
chase, 1 have already said, is a nocturnal sport. The raccoon 
does range by day, but rarely, and only in dark and solitary 
woods. He often basks by day upon high limbs, or the broker 
tops, of trees. I have shot several of his tribe while asleep, 
or Banning themselves in such situations. Perhaps before thej 
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knew their great enemj-maD, they were less noctoTDal in thoii 
activity. 

" We Lad a fine moonlight ; bat so far as a view of the chase 
was concerned, that would benefit us but little. During the 
bunt there is not much to be seen of either dog or Voon, as it 
is always a scramble through trees and underwood. The dog 
trusts altogether to his nose, and the hunter to his ears, for the 
latter has no other guide save the yelp or bark of his canine 
assistant. Nevertheless, moonlight, or a clear night, is indispen- 
sable ; without one or the other, it would be impossible to fol- 
low through the woods. A view of a 'coon-chase is a luxury 
enjoyed only by the bats and owls. 

*' Pompo was now let loose in the corn ; while Abe and I 
walked quietly along the fence, keeping on different sides. Abe 
remained in the field for the purpose of handing over the dog, 
as the fence was high — a regular ' ten rail, with stalks and 
riders.' A 'cox^q could easily cross it, but not a dog without 
help. 

'* We had not gone more than a hundred yards, when a quick 
sharp yelp from Pompo announced that he had come suddenly 
upon something in the corn-field. 

*' * A varmint 1 ' cried Abe ; and the next moment appeared 
the dog, running up full tilt among the maize plants and up to 
the fence. I could see some dark object before him, that passed 
over the rails ^ith a sudden spring, and bounded into the 
timbers. 

" ' A varmint, massa 1 ' repeated Abe, as he lifted the dog 
over, and followed himself. 

** I knew that in Abe's vocabulary — ^for that night at least — 
a * varmint ' meant a 'coon ; and as we dashed through the 
brushwood, following the dog, I felt all the excitement of a 
'coon-chase. 

" It was not a long one — I should think of about five minuted 
dnrat'on ; at the end of which time the yelp of the dog which 
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hjkt liitbc^.c glided ns, changed into a :egular and continaona 
barking. On hearing this, Abe quietly announced — 

" ' The varmint am treed.' 

*' Our only thought now was to get to the tree as speedily 
ai possib'.e, but another thought entered our minds as we 
ftdvancad; that was, what sort of a tree had the 'coon taken 
shelter in ? 

" This was an important question, and its answer involved the 
success or failure of our hunt. If a very large tree, we might 
' whistle ' for the 'coon. Abe knew this well, and as we passed 
on, expressed his doubts about the result. 

** The bark of Pompo sounded some hundred yards off, in the 
very heaviest of the bottom timber. It was not likely, there- 
fore, that the 'coon had taken to a small tree, while here were 
large ones near at hand. Our only hope was that he had 
climbed one that was not ' hollow. ' In that case we might still 
aave a chance with the double-barrel and buck-shot. Abe had 
LU little hope. 

" ' He hab reach him own tree, massa ; an' that am sartin to 
bt a big un wi' a hole near um top. Wagh ! 'twar dat ar fence. 
Put for de dratted fence ole Pomp nebber lot um reach um own 
tree. Wagh !' 

** From this I learned that one point in the character of a 
good 'coon-dog was speed. The 'coon runs well for a few hun- 
dred yards. He rarely strays farther from his lair. If he can 
beat his pursuer for this distance he is safe, as his retreat is 
always in a hollow tree of great size. There is no way of get- 
ting at him there, except by felling the tree, and this the most 
zealous 'coon-hunter would not think of attempting. The labour 
of cutting down such a tree would be worth a dozen 'coons. 
A swift dog, therefore, will overtake the raccoon, and force him 
to the nearest tree — often a small one, where he is either shaken 
^ or the tree cut down. Sometimes the hunter climbs aftof 
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and forces him to leap out so as to fioll into the yerj Jaws of 
the watchful dog below. 

" In AWs opinion Pompo would have * treed' bis 'coon befort 
reaching the bottom, had not the fence interfered, bat now — 

** 'Told ye so, massaP mattered he, interrapting my thooglits* 
'Look dar 1 dar's de tree — trank thick as a haystack I Wagh •'^ 

" I looked in the direction indicated by my companion. I »▼ 
Pompo standing by the root of a very large tree, looking 
upward, shaking his tail, and barking at intervals. Before I 
had time to make any farther observations Abe's voice agaic 
sounded in my ears. 

" * Gollies 1 it am a buttonwood I Why, Pomp, old fellur, 
yon hab made a mistake — de varmint ain't dar. 'Cooney nebber 
trees upon buttonwood — ^nebber — you oughter know better'n dat, 
ole fool ! ' 

" Abe's speech drew my attention to the tree. I saw that it 
was the American sycamore {Plata/nus Ocddentalis), familiarly 
known by the trivial name, ' buttonwood,' from the nse to which 
its wood is sometimes put. But why should the 'coon not 
* tree ' upon it, as well as any other f I put the question to my 
companion. 

** * 'Cause, massa, its bark am slippery. De varmint nebber 
takes to 'im. He likes de oak an' de poplum, an' de scaly-bark. 
Qosh 1 but he am dar 1' continued Abe, raising his voice, and 
looking outward — ' Look yonder, massa I He had climb by de 
great vine. Dat's right. Pomp ! you am right after all, and dis 
nigga's a fool Hee — up, ole dog I hee— up 1 ' 
- Following the direction in which Abe pointed, my eyes rested 
on a huge parasite of the lliaua kind, that, rising out of the 
ground at some distance, slanted upwards and joined the syca* 
more near its top. This had no doubt been the ladder by which 
the 'coon had climbed. 

** This discovery, however, did not mend the matter as fiur as 
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we wore concerned. The 'coon had got into the button wood, 
fiftj feet from the groand, where the tree had been broken off 
by the lightning or the wind, and where the mouth of a large 
caritj was distinctly risible by the light of the moon. Tht 
trcnk was one of the largest, and it would have been sheer folly 
so we concluded j to hare attempted felling it. 

*'Wi left the spot without further ado, and took our way 
bad: to the corn-field. 

" The dog had now been silent for some time, and we were in 
Lcpes that another ' varmint ' might have stolen into the corn. 
'*Our hopes were not doomed to disappointment. Pompo 
had scarcely entered the field when a second 'coon was sprung, 
which, like the other, ran directly for the fence and the woods. 
*' Pomp followed as fast as he could be flung over ; and this 
'coon was also ' treed ' in a few roinotes. 

** Prom the direction of the barking, we calculated that it 
must be near where the other had escaped us ; but our aston- 
ishment equalled our chagrin, when arriving at the spot, we 
fonnd that both the 'varmints' had taken to the same 
tret J 

'' With some rather emphatic ejaculations we returned to the 
corn-field, and after a short while a third 'coon was raised, which 
like the others, made of course for the timber. 

** Pomp ran upon his trail with an angry yelping, that soon 
changed into the well-known signal that he had treed the 
game. 

" We ran after, through the brush and brake, and soon came 
np with the dog. If our astonishment was great before, it was 
now beyond bounds. The identical buttonwood with its para 
site was before us, the dog barking at its foot I The third 
'coon had taken shelter in its capacious cavity. 

" * Wagh ! massa I ' ejaculated Abe, in a voice of terror, *lti 
de same varmint. It aint no 'coon, its de debill For 4e lob ^ 
God, massa, let oi get away from here I ' 

5* 
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" Of coarse I followed his advice, as to get at the 'coons wtm 
out of the questioa. 

" We returned once more to the corn-field, but we found thai 
we had at last cleared it of 'coons. It was still early, however, 
und I was determined not to give up the chase till I had assisted 
(n killing a 'coon. By Abe's advice, therefore, we struck into 
the woods with the intention of making a circuit where the trees 
were small. Some 'coon might be prowling there in search of 
birds' nests So thought Abe. 

'* He was right in his conjecture. A fourth was started 
And off went Pompo after him. In a few minutes the qnick con- 
stant bark echoed back. This time we were sure, from the 
direction, in a new tree. 

" It proved to be so, and such a small one that, on coming up, 
we saw the animal squatted upon the branches, not twenty feet 
from the ground. 

'* We were now sure of him, ar we thought ; and I had raised 
my gun to fire ; when ail at once, as if guessing my intent, 
the 'coon sprang into another tree, and then ran down to the 
ground and off again, with Pompo yelling in his track. 

** Of course we expected that the dog would speedily tree 
him again, which after a few minutes he did, but this time in 
the heavy timber. 

'*We hastened forward, guided by the barking. To the 
extreme of my astonishment, and I fancy to the very extreme 
of Abe's terror, we again found ourselves at the foot of the but 
tonwood. 

*' Abe's wool stood on end. Superstition was the butt end 
of his religion ; and he not only protested, but I am satisfied 
that he believed that all the four 'coons were one and the same 
individual, and that individual ' de debil.' 

**' Great 'coon hunter as he was, he would now have gone 
home, if I had let him. But I had no thoughts of giving up tht 
matter in that easy w \y. I was roused by the repeated disap 
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fciLiment A new resolve had entered my mind. I was 
determined to get the 'coons out of the battdnwood, cost what it 
might. The tree must come down, if it shcmld take ns till mor- 
ning to fell it. 

'' With this determination I caught hold of Abe's axe, and 
Btmck the first blow. To mj surprise and delight the tree 
sounded hollow. I repeated the stroke. The shaq> axe went 
crashing inwards. The tree was hollow to the ground ; on the 
side where I had commenced chopping, it was but a shell. 

" A few more blows, and I had made a hole large enough to 
put a head through. Felling such a tree wouid be no great job 
after all, and I saw that it would hardly occupy an hour. The 
tree must come down. 

'^Abe seeing me so resolute, had somewhat recovered his 
courage and his senses, and now laid hold of the axe. Abe was 
a ' first hand ' at * chopping,' and the hole soon gaped wider. 

" * If de hole run clar up, massa,' said he, resting for a 
moment, ' we can smoke out de varmint — wid de punk and dc 
grass here we can smoke out de debil himself. S'pose we try 'un. 



massa 



?» 



" ' Good I ' cried I, catching at Abe's suggestion ; and in a 
few minutes we had made a fire in the hole, and covered it with 
leaves, grass, and weeds. 

'' The smoke soon did its work. We saw it ooze out above at 
the entrance of the 'coon's hole — at first in a slight filmy stream, 
and then in thick volumes. We heard a scraping and rattling 
within the hollow trunk, and a moment after a dark object 
aprang out upon the Diana, and ran a short way downward, 
ii.rother followed, and another, ^nd another, until a string of 
no less than six raccoons squatted along the parasite, threaten- 
ing to run downward I 

'* The scene that followed was indescribable. I had seized my 
gon, and both barrels were emptied in a 'squirrel's jump. 
Two of the 'coons rame to the ground, badly wounded. Pomp« 
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tackled another, that had run down the IHana, and was rtteirpi 
ing to get off ; while Abe with his axe clove the scull :f q 
fcnrth, that had tried to escape in a similar manner. 

*^ The other two ran back into the ' funnel/ but ontj to cx>me 
out again just in time to rec«iTe a shot each from the reloaded 
gun, which brought both of them tumbling from the tree. We 
succeeded in bagging the whole family ; and thus finished what 
Abe declared to be the greatest ' 'coon chase on de record.' 

" As it was bj this time far in the night, we gathered up our 
game, and took the ' back track to huoL' " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WILD BOOS OF THE WOOliS. 

Next day while threading our way through a patch of oak 
forest — the ground covered thickly with fallen leaves — we were 
startled by a peculiar noise in front of us. It was a kind of bel- 
lows-like Miort, exactly like that made by the domestic swine 
when suddenly affrighted. 

Some of the party cried out "bear," and of course this 
announcement threw us all into a high state of excitement. 
Even the buffalo itself would be but secondary game, when a 
bear was upon the ground. 

The ** snuff " of the bear has a very considerable resemblance 
to that of the terrified hogs, and even our guides were decei'idd. 
They thought it might be " bar " we had heard. 

It proved we were all wrong. No wonder we fandei cbe 
noise resembled that made by hogs. The animal that uttered it 
was nothing else than a wild boar. 

** What 1" you will exclaim, "a wild boar in the foresli ef 
Missouri 1 Oh I a peccary I suppose.'* 
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No, not a peccary ; for these creatures do not range so far 
north as the latitude of Missoari — not a wild boar, neither, if 
yoa restrict the meaning of the phrase to the true indigenoas 
animal of that kind. For all that, it was a wild boar, or rather 
a boar run unld. Wild enoagh and savage too it appeared, 
althoagh we had onlj a glimpse of its shaggy form as it dashed 
into the ticket with a loud grunt. Half a dozen shots followed 
it. No doubt it was tickled with some of the "leaden hail" 
from the double-barrelled gnns, but it contrived to escape, leav- 
ing us only the incident as a subject for conversation. 

Throughout the backwoods there are large numbers of half- 
wild hogs, but they are usually the denizens of woods that are 
inclosed by a rail fence, and therefore private property. One 
part of the year they are tamer, when a scarcity of food renders 
it necessary for them to approach the owner's house, and eat the 
corn placed for them in a well-known spot. At this season they 
answer to a call somewhat similar to the ** milk oh I" of the 
London dairyman, but loud enough to be heard a mile or 
more through the woods. A traveller passing through the back- 
woods' settlements will often hear this singular call sounding 
afar off in the stillness of the evening. 

These hogs pick up most of their subsistence in the forest. 
The '* mast " of the beech-tree, the nut of the hickory, the fruit 
of the Chinquapin oak, the acorn, and many other seeds and 
berries, furnish them with food. Many roots besides, and 
grasses, contribute to sustain them, and they make an occasional 
meal off a snake whenever they can get hold of one. Indeed it 
may be safely asserted, that no other cause has contributed so 
mach to the destruction of these reptiles, as the introduction ol 
the domestic hog into the forests of America. Wherever a 
track of woods has been used as the " run " of a drove of hogs, 
serpents of every kind become exceedingly scarce, and you may 
hunt through such a tract for weeks without seeing one. Tha 
kog seems to have the strongest antipathy to the snake tribe ; 
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withont th^ least fear of them. When one of the latter is dis 
covered by a hog, and no crevice in the rocks, or hollow log, oflfer? 
it a shelter, its destruction is inevitable. The hog rushes to the 
spot, and, bounding forward, crushes the reptile under his hoofs. 
Should the first attempt not succeed, and the serpent glide 
ftwaj, the bog nimbly follows, and repeats his efforts until the 
victim lies helpless. The victor then goes to work with his 
powerful jaws, and quietly devours the prey. 

The fondness of the hog for this species of food proves that 
in a state of nature it is partially a carnivorous animal. The 
|M)ccary, which is the true representative of the wild hog ii> 
America — has the very same habit, and is well known to be one 
of the most fatal enemies of the serpent tribe to be found among 
American animals. 

The hog shows no fear of the snake. His thick hide seems to 
protect him. The "skin*' of the rattlesnake and the '* hiss'' of 
the deadly '* moccassin," are alike unheeded by him. He kills 
them as easily as he does the innocent " chicken snake " or the 
black constrictor. The latter often escapes from its dreaded 
enemy by taking to a bush or tree ; but the rattlesnake and 
the moccassin are not tree-climbers, and either hide themselves 
in the herbage and dead leaves, or retreat to their holes. 

It is not true that the hog eats the body of the snake he hat 
killed, leaving the head untouched, and thus avoiding the 
poisoned fangs. He devours the whole of the creature, head 
and all. The venom of the snake, like the "curari" poison of 
the South American Indians, is only effective when coming in 
contact with the blood. Taken internally its effects are innox- 
ious — indeed there are those who believe it to be beneficial, and 
the curari is often swallowed as a medicine. 

Most of this information about the half-wild hogs of the back- 
woods was given by our Kentucky comrade, who himself was 
the proprietor of many hundreds of them. An annual hog-hunt 
was part of the routine of his life. It was undertaken not 
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aierelj for the sport of the thing — though that was bj no meani 
to be despised — and the season of the hog-hunting is looked 
forward to with pleasant anticipation by the domestics of th€ 
plantation, as well as a fevi select friends or neighboars who are 
ioYited to participate in it. 

When the time arrives, the proprietor, with his pack of hounds, 
a ad accompanied by a party mounted and armed with rifles, 
enters the large tract of woodland— perhaps miles in extent, 
and in many places covered with canebrakes and almost impe- 
netrable thickets of undergrowth. To such places the hogs fly 
for shelter, but the dogs can penetrate wherever hogs can go ; 
and of course the latter are soou driven out, and forced into the 
more open ground, where the moonted men are waiting to 
receive them with a volley of bullets. Sometimes a keen pur- 
suit follows, and the dogs in full cry are carried across the 
country, over huge logs, and through thickets and ravines, 
followed by the horsemen-— just as if an old fox was the game 
pursued. 

A large waggon with drivers and attendants follows the chase, 
and in this the killed are deposited to be '* hauled " home when 
the hunt is over. 

This, however, eontinnes for sivera] days, until all, or at least 
all the larger nogs, are collected and brought home, and then the 
sport terminates. The produce o. the hunt sometimes amounts 
to hundreds — according to the wealth of the proprietor. Of 
course a scene of slaughtering and bacon-curing follows. A 
part of the bacon ruruisiies the "smoke-house" for home con- 
sumption during tao winter ; whiiC the larger part finds its way 
to the great pork market of Cincinaati. 

The Kentuckian related to ns a curious incident illustrating 
the instinct of the Hwinish qnadrnped ; bnt which to his mind, as 
well as to ours, seenietl more like a proof of a rational principle 
possessed by f;ne amiiiai. The mciderit he had himself beei 
witness to, and i '.is ^^wn w«' »^'ar«ls He related it thus ; — 
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" I had strayed into the woods in search of a wild torkcj. 
tvith nothing bnt mj shot gan, and having tramped aboat a good 
bit, I sat down npon a log to rest myself. I had not been 
seated five minutes when I heard a rostling among the dead 
leaves in front of me. I thought it might be a deer, and raised 
my gan ; bnt I was greatly disappointed on seeing some half 
dozen of my own hogs make their appearance, rooting as thej 
went along. 

" I paid no more heed to them at the time ; bnt a few 
minutes after, my attention was again drawn to them, by seeing 
them make a sudden rush across a piece of open ground, as if 
they were in pursuit of something. 

" Sure enough they were. Just before their snouts, I espied 
the long shining body of a black snake doing its best to get out 
of their way. In this it succeeded, for the next moment I saw it 
twisting Itself up a pawpaw sapling, until it had reached the 
top branches, were it remained looking down at its pursner& 

'' The snake may have fancied itself secure at the moment, 
and so thought I, at least so far as the hogs were concerned. 
I had made up my mind to be its destroyer myself, and was 
just about to sprinkle it with shot^ when a movement on the 
part of one of the hogs caused me to hold back and remain 
quiet. I need not tell you I was considerably astonished to see 
the foremost of these animals seize the sapling in its jaws and 
jerk it about in a determined manner, as if with the intention of 
shaking off the snake ! Of course it did not succeed in Ms, 
for the latter was wound around the branches, and it would 
have been as easy to have shaken off the bark. 

" As you all know, gentlemen, the pawpaw — not the pawpaw 
( Carica papaya), bnt a small tree of the arwiuis or custard 
apple tribe, common in the woods of western America — is one 
of the softest and most brittle of onr trees, and the hog seemed 
to have discovered this, for he suddenly changed his tactic8| 
and instead of shaking at the sapling, commenced grinding it 
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between his powerful ja^s. The others assisted him, and the 
tree fell in a few seconds. As soon as the top branches toocbed 
the groand, the whole drove dashed forward at the snake : and 
lit less than the time I take in telling it, the creature was 
crashed and devoured.^ 

After hearing the singc'ar tale, our conversation now returned 
to the hog we had jns*; "jumped." AM agreed that it must be 
some stray from the plantations that had wandered thus far 
tr IE the haunts of men, for there was no settlement within 
twenty miles of wher?. we then were. 

Our trapper guidth stated that wild hogs are frec^uently found 
in remote parts, and that many of them are uot " strays," but 
have been 'littered" and brought up in the forest. These are 
as shy and difidcult to approach as deer, or any other hunted 
animals. They are generally of a small breed, and it is sup- 
posed that they are identical with the species found throughout 
Mezica and introdi.ced by the Spaniards. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TREED BT PECCARIES. 

Taj.king of those Spanish hogs naturally led us to the subject 
of the peccary — for this creature is an inhabitant only of those 
parts of North America which have been hitherto in possession 
of the Spanish race. Of the peccary (dicotyles), there are two 
distinct species known — the ** collared," and the ** white-lipped." 
In form and habits they are very similar to each other. lo 
size and colour they differ The " white-lipped " is the larger. 
Its colour is dark brown, nearly black, while that of the collared 
peccary \a a uniform iron-grey, with the exception of the band 
or eollar upon its shoulders. 
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The distiDctiYe markings are, on the formet species a grejisb 
white patch along the ja\ifrs, and on the other a yellowish* 
white belt embracing the neck and shoulders, as a collar does a 
horse These markings have given to each its specific name. 
They are farther distinguished, bj the forehead of the whi*.<>- 
lipped peccary being more hollowed or concave thaL that of it3 
congener. 

In most other respe<its these creatures are alike. Both 'eed 
upon roots, fruits, frogs, toads, lizards, and snakes. Both maie 
their lair in hollow logs, or in caves among the rocks, and both 
are gregarious in their habits. In this last habit, however, 
the\ exhibit some difference. The >: hite-lipped species associate 
in troops to the number of hundreds, and even as many as a 
thousand have been seen together ; whereas the others do not 
live in such large droves, but are oftener met with in pairs. 
Yet this difference of habit may arise from the fact that 
m the places where both have been observed, the latter 
have not been so plentiful as the white-lipped species. As 
many as a hundred of the collared peccary have been observed 
in one "gang," and no doubt had there been more of 
them in the neighbourhood, the fiock would have been still 
larger. 

The white-lipped species does not extend to the northern halt 
of the American Continent. Its hahilat is in the great tropical 
forests of Guyana and Brazil, and it is found much farther south, 
being common in Paraguay. It is there known as the " vaquira," 
whence our word " peccary." The other species is also found 
in South America, and is distinguished as the " vaquira de 
collar" ('collared peccary). Of course, they both have trivial 
Indian names, differing in different parts of the country. The 
former is called in Paraguay " Tagnicati," while the latter ii 
the "Taytetou." 

Neither species is so numerous as they were in former timea. 
Thoy *iave been thinned off by hantii^ — not for the value dtfaa 
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of their flesh or their skins, nor for the mere Bport either, but 
oi account of their destmctive habits. In the neighbourhood 
or settlements they make frequent forays into the maize and 
mandioc fields, and they will lay waste a plantation of sugar- 
cane in a single night. For this reason it is that a war of 
extermination has long been waged against them by the planter! 
and their dependents. 

As already stated, it is believed that the white>Iipped species 
is not fonnd in North America. Probably it does exist in the 
forests of Southern Mexico. The natural history of these 
countries is yet to be thoroughly investigatea. The Mexicans 
have unfortunately employed all their time in making revolutions. 
But a new period has arrived. The Panama railroad, the Nica- 
ragua canal, and the route of Tehuan tepee, will soon be open, 
when among the foremost who traverse these hitherto unfre- 
quented regions, will be found troops of naturalists, of the 
Audubon school, who will explore every nook and corner of 
Central America. Indeed, already some progress has been 
made in this respect. 

The two species of peccaries, althongh so much alike, never 
associate together, and do not seem to have any knowledge of a 
relationship existing between them. Indeed, whai is very singu- 
lar, they are never found in the same tract of woods. A district 
frequented by the one is always without the other. 

The Collared Peccary is the species found in North America ; 
and of it we more particularly speak. It is met with when you 
approach the more southern latitudes westward of the Mississippi 
River. In that great wing of the continent, to the eastward of 
this river, and now occupied by the United States, no such 
animal exists, nor is there any proof that it was ever known to 
exist there in its wild state. In the territory of Texan, it is a 
common animal, and its range extends westward to the Pacific, 
ftnd south throughout the remainder of the Continent. 

As yoQ proceed westwards, the ILie of its range rises oon 
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Biderablj ; and in New Mexico it is met with as high as th« 
83rd parallel. This is jnst following the isothermal line, and 
proyes that the peccarj cannot endare the rigoars of a severe 
winter climate. It is a prodaction of the tropics and th« 
coantries adjacent. 

Some natorallsts assert that it is a forest-dwelling animal, and 
is never seen in open coontries. Others, as Bnffon, state that 
it makes its habitat in the mountains, never the low countries 
and plains ; while still others have declared that it is never 
found in the mountains ! 

None of these " theories " appears to be the correct one. I^ 
is well known to frequent the forest-covered plains of Texas, 
and Emory (one of the most talented of modern observers) 
reports having met with a large drove of peccaries in the almost 
treeless mountains of New Mexico. The fact is, the peccary is 
a wide ** ranger," and frequents either plains or mountains wher- 
ever he can find the roots or fruits which constitute his natural 
food. The haunts he likes best appear to be the dry hilly woods, 
where he finds several species of nuts to his taste — such as the 
chinquapin ( Ca4tanta pumila)^ the pecan (Juglans olivaformis), 
and the acorns of several species of oak, with which the half- 
prairie country of western Texas abounds. 

Farther than to eat their fruit, the forest trees are of no use 
to the peccary. He is not a climber, as he is a hoofed animal. 
But in the absence of rocks, or crevices in the clififs, he makes 
his lair in the bottoms of hollow trees, or in the great cavities 
80 common in half-decayed logs. He prefers, however, a habita- 
tion among rocks, as experience has, no doubt, taught him that 
it is a safer retreat both from hunters and fire. 

The peccary is easily distinguished from the other :bre« 
animals by his rounded, hog-like form, and long, sharp snout. 
Although pig-shaped, he is extremely active and light in hii 
movements. The absence of e tail — for that member :s repre« 
iented only by a very small protuberance or " knob ** — ^impartr 
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a character of lightoess to his body. His jaws are those of the 
hog, and a single pair of tusks, protruding near the angles of the 
month, gives him a fierce and dangerous aspect. These tusks 
are seen in the old males or ** boars." The ears are short, and 
almost butied in the long harsh hairs or bristles that cover the 
whole body, but which are much longer on the back. These, 
when erected or thrown forward — as is the case when the 
peccary is incensed — have the appearance of a stiff mane rising 
all along the neck, shoulders and spine. At such times, indeed, 
the rigid, bristling coat over the whole body gives somewhat of 
a porcupine appearance to the animal. 

The peccary, as already stated, is gregarious. They wander 
in droves of twenty, or sometimes more. This, however, is only 
in the winter. In the season of love, and during the period of 
gestation, they are met with only in pairs — a male and female. 
They are very true to each other, and keep close together. 

The female produces two young at a litter. These are of a 
reddish-brown colour, and at first not larger than young pup- 
pies ; but they are soon able to follow the mother through the 
woods ; and then the " family party '' usually consists of 
four. 

Later in the season, several of these families unite and remain 
together, partly, perhaps, from having met by accident, and 
partly for mutual protection ; for whenever one of their number 
IS attacked, all the drove takes part against the assailant, 
irhether he be hunter, cougar, or lynx. As they use both their 
teeth, tusks, and sharp fore-hoofs with rapidity and effect, they 
become a formidable and dangerous enemy. 

The cougar is often killed and torn to pieces by a drove of 
peccaries, that he has been imprudent enough to attack. 
Indeed, this fierce creature will not often meddle with the 
peccaries when he sees them in large numbers. He attacks 
only single ones ; but their " grunting," which can be heard to 
the distance of nearly a mile, snnunons the rest, and he is sur 
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ronoded before he is aware of it, and seized bj as ciany as can 
get arouud him. 

The Texan hunter, if afoot, will not dare to disturb a drove 
of peccaries. Even when mounted, unless the woods be open, 
he will pass tb3m bj without rousing their resentment. But, 
for all this, the animal is hunted bj the settlers, and hundreds 
are killed annuallj. Their ravages committed upon the corn* 
fields make them many enemies, who go after them with a 
desire for wholesale slaughter. 

Hounds are employed to track the peccary and bring it to 
bay, when the hunters ride up and finish the chase by their 
unerring rifles. 

A flock of peccaries, when pursued, will sometimes take shel- 
ter in a cave or cleft of the rocks, one of their number standing 
ready at the mouth. When this one is shot by the hunter, 
another will immediately rush out and take its place. This, too, 
being destroyed, will be replaced by a third, and so on until the 
whole drove has fallen. 

Should the hounds attack the peccary while by themselves, 
and without the aid and encouragement of the hunter, they are 
Bure to be "routed," and some of their number destroyed. 
Indeed, this little creature, of not more than two feet in length, 
is a match for the stoutest bull-dog! I have myself seen a pec- 
cary (a caged one, too,) that had killed no less than six dogs 
of bull and mastiff breed — all of them considered fighting dogs 
of first-rate reputation. 

The Eentuckian had a peccary adventure which h&d occurred 
^:o him while on an excursion to the new settlements of Texas. 
" It was my first introduction to these animals," be^n he, 
" and I am not likely soon to forget it. It gave me, among the 
frontier settlers of Texas, the reputation of a * mighty hunter,' 
though how far I deserved that name you may judge fot 
yourselves. 

** I was for some weeks the guest of a farmer or ' planter 
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who lived apon the Trioitj Bottom. We had been oat in the 
' timber ' several times, and had killed both bear, deer, and 
carkejs, bat had not yet bad the lack to fall in with tht peccary, 
althongh we never went abroad without seeing tiieir tracks, or 
some other indications oi' what mj friend termed ' peccary sign. 
The truth is, that these animals possess the sense of smell in the 
keenest degree, and they are nsaally hidden long before the 
hnnter can see them or come near them. As we had gone with- 
out dogs, of course we were not likely to discover which of the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine hollow logs passed in a day, was 
the precise one in which the peccaries had taken shelter. 

•* I had grown very curious about these creatures. Bear I 
bad often hunted — deer I had driven, and turkeys I had both 
trapped and shot ; but I had never yet killed a peccary ; in fact 
had never seen one. I was, therefore, very desirous of adding 
the tusk of one of these wild boars to my trophies of the chase. 

** My desire was gratified sooner than I expected, and to an 
extent I had never dreamt of ; for in one morning — before tast- 
ing my breakfast — I caused no less than nineteen of these 
animals to utter their last squeak ! But I shall give the detaiki 
of this ' feat ' as they happened. 

*' It was m the autumn season — the most beautiful season of 
the forest — when the frond age obtains its tints of gold, orange, 
and purple. I was a-bed in the house of my friend, but was 
awakened out of my sleep by the 'gobbling' of wild turkeys 
that sounded close to the place. 

** Although there was not a window in my room, the yellow 
beams streaming in through the chinks of the log wall, told me 
that it was after ' sun-up.' 

'* I arose, drew on my garments and hunting habiliments, 
took my rifle and stole out. I said nothing to any one, as there 
was no one— ^neither * nigger ' nor white man — to be seen stir- 
ring about the place. 1 wanted to steal a march upon my 
friend, and show him how sinart I was by bagging a fat yoing 
* gobbler ' for b^ea)ifa^^, 
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'' As soon as I had got roand the house, I saw the tarkej^-^ 
a large ' gang ' of them. They were oat in an old corn-field, 
feeding apon such of the seeds as had been dropped in the corn- 
gathering. Thej were too far off for my gun to reach them, 
' and I entered among the corn-stalks to get near them. 

'' I soon perceived that they were feeding towards the woods, 
and that they were likely to enter them at a certain point. 
Conld I only reach that point before them, reflected I, I should 
be sore of a fair shot. I had only to go back to the house and 
keep aronnd the edge of the field, where there happened to be 
some * cover.' In this way I should be sure to ' head' them — 
that is, could I but reach the woods in time. 

" I lost not a moment in setting out ; and, running most of 
the way, I reached the desired point. 

" I was now about a mile from my friend's house — for the 
corn-field was a very large one— such as you may only see in the 
great plantations of the far western world. I saw that I had 
* headed ' the turkeys, with some time to spare ; and chosing 
a convenient log I sat down to await their coming. I placed 
myself in such a situation that I was completely hidden by the 
broad green leaves of some bushy trees that grew over the 
log. 

''I had not been in that position over a minute, 1 should 
thmk, when a slight rustling among the leaves attracted my 
attention. I looked, and saw issuing from under the rnbbish 
the long body of a snake. As yet, I could not see its tail, 
which was hidden by the grass ; but the form of the head and 
the peeuliar chevron-like markings of the body, convinced me it 
was the ' Banded Rattle-snake.' It was slowly gliding out into 
some open ground, with the intention of crossing to a thicket 
npon the other side. I had disturbed it from the log where it 
had, no doubt, been sunning itself; and it was now making 
away from me. 

" My first thought was to follow the hideous reptile, and kill 
it ; but reflecting that if I did so I should expose myself to tht 
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▼iew of the turkeys, I condaded to remaia where I wa8» and let 
it escape. 

" I watched it slowly dragging itself along — for this species 
makes bat slow progress — until it was near the middle of the 
glade, when I again turned my attention to the birds that had 
now advanced almost within range of my gun. 

"I was just getting ready to fire, when a strange noise, like 
the grunt of a small pig, sounded in my ears from the glade, 
and again caused me to look in that direction. As I did so, my 
eyes fell upon a curious little animal just emerging from the 
bushes. Its long, sharp snout — its pig-like form — the absence 
of a tail — the high rump, and whitish band along the shoulders, 
were all marks of description which I remembered. The animal 
could be no other than a peccary. 

"As I gazed upon it with curious eyes, another emerged 
from the bushes, and then another, and another, until a good- 
sized drove of them were in sight. 

" The rattlesnake, on seeing the first one, had laid his head 
flat upon the ground ; and evidently terrified, was endeavouring 
to conceal himself in the grass. But it was a smooth piece of 
turf, and he did not succeed. The peccary had already espied 
him ; and upon the instant his hinder parts were raised to their 
full height, his mane became rigid, and the hair over his whole 
body stood erect, radiating on all sides outwards. The appear- 
ance of the creature was changed in an instant, and I could 
perceive that the air was becoming impregnated with a disagree- 
able odour, which the incensed animal emitted from its dorsal 
gland. Without stopping longer than a moment, he rushed 
forward, until he stood within three feet of the body of the snafee. 

" The latter, seeing he could no longer conceal himself, threw 
himself into a coil, and stood upon his defence. His eyes glared 
with a fiery lustre : the skir-r-r of his rattles could be heard 
almost incessantly ; while with his upraised head he struck 
rep<$atedly in the direction of his enemy. 

6 
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" These demonstrations brought the whole d 07e of peccarica 
to the spot, and in a moment a circle of them had formed aroond 
the reptile, that did not know which to strike at, bi kept 
laauching out its head recklessly in all directions. The peccaries 
stood with their backs highly arched and their feet drawn up 
together, like so many angry cats, threatening and uttering sliriU 
grunts. Then one of them, I think the first that had appeared, 
rose suddenly into the air, and with his four hoofs held clos« 
together, came pounce down upon the coiled body of the suake 
Another followed in a similar manner, and another, and another, 
until I could see the long carcase of the reptile unfolded, and 
writhing over the ground. 

" After a short while it lay still, crushed beneath their feet 
The whole squad then seized it in their teeth, and tearing it to 
pieces, devoured it almost instantaneously. 

" From the moment the peccaries had appeared In sight, I had 
given up all thoughts about the turkeys. I had resolved to send 
my leaden messenger in quite a different direction. Turkeys I 
could have at almost any time; but it was not every day that 
peccaries appeared. So I * slewed ' myself round upon the log 
raised my rifle cautiously, * marked ' the biggest * boar ' 1 could 
see in the drove, and fired. 

*' I heard the boar squeak (so did all of them), and taw him 
fall over, cither killed or badly wounded. But I had little time 
to tell which, for the smoke had hardly cleared out of my eyes, 
when I perceived the whole gang of peccaries, instead of running 
away, as I had expected, coming full tilt towards me. 
, " In a moment I was surrounded by a dark mass of angry 
creatures, leaping wildly at my legs, uttering shrill grunts, and 
making their teeth crack like castanets. 

"I ran for the highest part of the 16g, but this proved no 
security The peccaries leaped upon it, and followed. I struck 
with the butt of my clubbed gun, and knocked them off ; but 
again they surrounded me, leaping upward and snapping at my 
legs, until hardly a shred remained of my trousers. 
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^i flaw tiiat I was in extreme peril, and pnt forth all my 
energies. I swept mj gun wildly aronnd me ; but where oni 
of the fierce brutes was knocked oyer, another leaped iLto dii 
place, as determined as he. Still I had no help for it, and I 
sbonted at the top of mj Yoice, aU the while battling with de» 
peration. 

" I still kept upon the highest point of the log, as there the} 
conld not all come around me at once ; and I saw that I could 
tkns better defend myself. But even with this advantage, the 
assaults of the animals were so incessant, and my exertions in 
keeping them off so continuous, that I was in danger of falling 
into their jaws from very exhaustion. 

^*I was growing weak and wearied — I was beginning to 
despair for my life — when on winding my gun over my head in 
order to give force to my blows, I felt it strike against some- 
thing behind me. It was the branch of a tree, that stretched 
orer the spot where I was standing. 

** A new thought came suddenly into my mind. Gould 1 
climb the tree ? I knew that they could not, and in the tree I 
should be safe. 

** I looked upward ; the branch was within reach. I seized 
upon it and brought it nearer. I drew a long breath, and with 
all the strength that remained in my body sprang npward. 

" I succeeded in getting upon the limb, and the next moment 
I had crawled along it, and sat close in by the trunk. I breathed 
freely — I was safe. 

** It was some time before I thought of anything else than 
resting myself. I remained a full half-hour before I moved in 
my perch. Occasionally I looked down at my late tormentors. 
I saw that instead of going ofl^ they were still there. They ran 
aronnd the root <rf the tree, leaping np against its trunk, and 
tearing the bark with their teeth. They kept constantly utter* 
Ing their shrill, disagreeable grunts ; and the odour, resembling 
the smell of musk and garlic, which they emitted from theii 
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dorsal glAuds, almost stifled me. I saw that they showed nc 
dispDi^>co to retire, but, oq the contrary, were determined to 
make m« stand siege. 

'' Now and then they passed oat to where their dead comrade 
lay upon the grass, bat this seemed only to bind their resolution 
the faster, for they always returned again, granting as fiercely 
as ever. 

** I had hopes that my friend would be up by this time, and 
would come to my rescue ; but it was not likely neither, as he 
would not * miss ' me antil I had remained long enough to make 
my absence seem strange. As it was, that would not be until 
after night, or perhaps far in the next day. It was no unusual 
thing for me to wander off with my gun, and be gone for a 
period of at least twenty hours. 

'*! sat for hours on my painful perch- -now looking down at 
the spiteful creatures beneath — now bending my eyes across the 
great corn-field, in hopes of seeing some one. At times the 
idea crossed my mind, that even upon the morrow I might not 
be missed. 

** I might perish with hunger, with thirst — I was suffering 
from both at the mo.xient — or even if I kept alive, I might 
become so weak as not to be able to hold on to the tree. My 
seat was far &om being an easy one. The tree was small — the 
branch was slender. It was already cutting into my thighs. I 
might, in my feebleness, be compelled to let it go, and then 

" These reflections were terrible ; and as they came across 
cay mind, I shouted to the highest pitch of my voice, hoping I 
should he heard. 

''Up to this time I had not thoaght of using my gun, 
although clinging to it instinctively. I had brought it with me 
mto the tree. It now occurred to me to fire it, in hopes that 
my friend or some one might hear the report. 

" I balanced myself on the branch as well as I could, and 
loaded it with powder. I was about to fire H off in the air. 
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when it appeared to me that 1 might as well reduce the nnmber 
of my enemies. I therefore rammed down a ball, took aim at 
the forehead of one, and knocked him over. 

** Another idea now arose in my mind, and tnat was, that I 
might serve the whole gang as I had done this one. His fall 
had not frightened them in the least ; they only came nearer, 
throwing up their snouts and uttering their shrill no:^s — thus 
giving me a better chance of hitting them. 

" I repeated the loading and firing. Another enemy tie 
less. 

" Hope began to return. I connted my bullets and, held my 
horn up to the sun. There were over twenty bullets, and pow- 
der sufficient. I counted the peccaries. Sixteen still lived, with 
three that I had done for. 

"I again loaded and fired — loaded and fired-^loaded and 
fired. I aimed so carefully each time, that out of all 1 missed 
only one shot. 

" When the firing ceased, I dropped down from my perch in 
the midst of a scene that resembled a great slaughter-yard. 
Nineteen of the creatures lay dead around the tree, and the 
ground was saturated with their blood I 

" The voice of my friend at this moment soundtd in my ears, 
and turning I beheld him standing, with hands uplifted and eyes 
as large as saucers. 

" The feat was soon reported through the settlement and I 
was looked upon for the time as the greatest huntc.T in the 
Trinity Bottom.'" 
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CHAPTEH XVI. 

A DUCK-SHOOnNG AOYENTURE. 

Dfmif<» uui Le.Tt day's joorney t8 again fell in with flocks of 
\he wild i>/i5«»<'»\, *fti oar stock was renewed. We were very 
glad of this, as we were getting tired of the dry salt bacon, and 
another "pot-pie" from Lanty's cuisine was quite welcome. 
The subject of the pigeons was exhausted, and we talked uc 
more about them. Bucks were upon the table in a double 
sense, for during the nuiToh we had fallen in with a brood of the 
beautiful little summer dai;ks (Anas sponsa), and had succeeded 
*s shooting several of them. These little creatures, however, 
did not occupy our attention, but the far more celebrated 
species known as the " canvas- back " (Anas vallisneria). 

Of the two dozen species of American wild-ducks, none h^s a 
wider celebrity than that kn.iwn as the canvas-back ; even the 
eider-duck is less thought of, ns the Americans care little for 
beds of down. But the juicy, fine-flavoured flesh of the canvas- 
back is esteemed by all classes of people ; and epicures prize it 
above that of all other winged creatures, with the exception, 
perhjips, of the reed-bird or rice-bunting, and the prairie-hen. 
These last enjoy a celebrity almost if not altogether equal. The 
prairie-hen, however, is the hon morceau of western epicures ; 
while the canvas-back is only to be found in the great cities of 
the Atlantic. The reed-bird — in the West Indies called 
** ortolan " — is also found in the same markets with the canvas- 
back. The flesh of all three of these birds — although the birds 
themselves are of widely different families — is really of the most 
delicious kind ; it would be hard to say which of them is the 
greatest favourite. 
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The canyas-back is not a large duck, rarely exceeding three 
pounds in weight. Its coioar is very similar to the pochard of 
Europe : its head is a uniform deep chestnut, its breast black ; 
while the back and upper parts of the wings present a surface 
of bluish-grey, so lined and mottled as to resemble, though very 
ilightly, the texture of canvas : hence the trivial name of the bird 

Like most of the water-birds of America, the canvas-back is 
migratory. It proceeds in spring to the cold countries of the 
Hudson's Bay territory, and returns southward in October, 
appearing in immense flocks along the Atlantic shores. It does 
not spread over the fresh-water lakes of the United States, but 
confines itself to three or four well-known haunts, the principal 
of which is the great Chesapeake Bay. This preference for the 
Chesapeake Bay is easily acounted for, as here its favorite food 
is found in the greatest abundance. Round the mouths of the 
rivers that run into this bay, there are extensive shoals of 
brackish water ; these favour the growth of a certain plant of 
the genus valHsneria — a grass-like plant, standing several feet 
out of the water, with deep green leaves, and stems, and having a 
white and tender root. On this root, which is of such a character 
as to have given the plant the trivial name of ** wild celery," the 
canvas-back feeds exclusively ; for wherever it is not to be found, 
neither does the bird make its appearance. Diving for it, and 
bringing it up in its bill, the canvas-back readily breaks off the 
long lanceolate leaves, which float off, either to be eaten by ano- 
ther species — the pochard — or to form immense banks of wrack, 
that are thrown up against the adjacent shores. 

It is to the roots' of the wild celery that the flesh of the can 
vas-back owes its esteemed flavour, ca jsing it to be in such 
demand that very often a pair of these ducks will bring three 
dollars in the markets of New York and Philadelphia. When 
the finest turkey can be had for less than a third of that sum, 
4ome idea may be formed of the superior estimation in which tht 
web-f 'Oted favourites are held. 
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Of course, shooting the caDvas-back duclc is extens.velj prac 
ticed, not only as an amusement, bat as a professional occupation. 
Various means are employed to slaughter these birds : decoys 
by means of dogs, duck-boats armed with guns that resemble 
infernal-machines, and disguises of every possible kind. The 
birds themselves are extremely shy ; and a shot at them is only 
obtained by great ingenuity, and after considerable dodging. 
They are excellent divers ; and when only wounded, almost 
always make good their escape. Their shyness is overcome by 
their curiosity. A dog placed upon the shore, near where they 
happen to be, and trained to run backwards and forwards, will 
almost always seduce them within shot. Should the dog himself 
not succeed, a red rag wrapped around his body, or tied to his 
tail, will generally bring about the desired result There are 
times, however, when the ducks have been much shot at, that 
even this decoy fails of success. 

On account of the high price the canvas-backs bring in the 
market, they are pursued by the hunters with great assiduity, 
and are looked upon as a source of much profit. So important 
has this been considered, that in the international treaties 
between the States bordering upon the Chesapeake, there are 
several clauses or articles relating to them that limit the right 
of shooting to certain parties. An infringement of this right, 
some three or four years ago, led to serious collisions between 
the gunners of Philadelphia and Baltunore. So far was the dis- 
pute carried, that schooners armed, and filled with armed men, 
cruised for some time on the waters of the Chesapeake, and all 
the initiatory steps of a little war were taken by both parties. 
The interference of the General Government prevented what 
would have proved, had it been left to itself, a very sanguinary 
affair. 

It so chanced that I had met with a rather singular adven- 
ture while duck-shooting on the Chesapeake bay, and the story 
was related thus : '' I was staying for some days at the house 
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of a friend — a planter — who lived near the month of a small 
river that rnns into the Chesapeake. I felt inclined to have a 
shot at the far-famed canvas-backs. I had often eaten of these 
birds, but had never shot one, or even seen them in their natu- 
ral hahUat, I was, therefore, anxious to try my hand npoa 
them, and I accordingly set out one morning for that purpose. 

** My friend lived upon the bank of the river, some distance 
above tide-water. As the wild celery grows only in brackish 
water — that is, neither in the salt sea itself nor yet in the fresh- 
water rivers — I had to pass down the little stream a mile o? 
more before I came to the proper place for finding the ducks 
J went in a small ski£f, with no other companion than an ill- 
favoured cur-dog, with which I had been furnished, and which 
was represented to me as one of the best ' duck-dogs ' in the 
ccuntry. 

"My friend having business elsewhere, unfortunately could 
n:t upon that day give me his company ; but I knew something 
of t\(d place, and being an fait in most of the dodges of duck 
hunting, I fancied I was quite able to take care of myself. 

" Floating and rowing by turns, I soon came in sight of the 
bay and the wild-celery fields, and also of flocks of water-fowl of 
different species, among which I could recognise the pochards, 
the canvas-backs, and the common American widgeon. 

" Seeking a convenient place near the mouth of the stream, I 
landed ; and, tying the skiff to some weeds, proceeded in search 
of a cover. This was soon found — some bushes favoured me ; 
and having taken my position, I set the dog to his work. The 
brute, however, took but little notice of my words and gestures 
of encouragement. I fancied that he had a wild and frightened 
look, but I attributed this to my being partially a stranger to 
him ; and was in hopes that, as soon as we became better 
acquainted, he would work in a different manner. 

" I was disappointed, however, as, do what I might, he would 
iK>t f];o near the water, nor would he perform the trick of running 

6* 
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to and fro which I had been assared bj my friend he wonld be 
certain to do. On the contrary, he cowered among the basbe^ 
near where I had stationed myself, and seemed unwilling to move 
out of them. Two or three times, when I dragged him forward, 
and motioned him toward the water, he rushed back again, and 
ran under the bnshwood. 

" I was exceedingly proYoked with this conduct of the dog, 
the more so that a flock of canras-backs, consisting of several 
thousands, was seated upon the water not more than half a mile 
from the shore. Had my dog done his duty, I have no doubt 
tbey might have been brought within range ; and, calculating 
upon this, I had made sure of a noble shot. My expectations, 
however, were defeated by the waywardness of the dog, and 1 
Faw there was no hope of doing anything with him. 

** Having arrived at this conclusion, after some hours spent to 
DO purpose, I rose from my cover, and marched back to the 
skiff. I did not even motion the wretched cur to follow me ; 
and I should have rowed off without him, risking the chances o' 
my friend's disf^leasure, but it pleased the animal himself to tro^ 
after me without invitation, and, on arriving at the boat, to !eaD 
voluntarily into it. 

" I was really so provoked with the brute, that I felt much 
inclined to pitch him out again. My vexation, however, 
gradually left me ; and I stood up in the skiff, turning over in 
my mind what course I should pursue next. 

*' I looked toward the flock of canvas-backs. It was a tanta- 
lising sight. Tbey sat upon the water as light as corks, and as 
dose together as sportsman could desire for a shot. A well- 
aimed discharge could not have failed to kUl a score of them at 
least. 

** Was there no way of approaching them ? This question I 
had put to myself for the twentieth time without being able to 
answer it to my satisfaction. 

** An idea at length flitted across my brain. I had oftet 
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approached common mallards bj coucealing my boat ander 
branches or furze, and then floating down apon them, impelled 
either bj the wind or the current of a stream. Might not tb» 
also succeed with the canvas-backs ? 

" I resolved upon making the experiment. The flock was it 
A position to enable me to do so. Thoy were to the leeward of 
a sedge of the vaUimaria, The wind would carry my skiff 
through this ; and the green bushes with which I intended to 
disguise it would not be distinguished from the sedge, which was 
also green. 

" The thing was feasible. I deemed it so. I set about cut- 
ting some leafy branches that grew near, and trying them along 
the gunwales of my little craft. In less than half an hour, I 
poshed her from the shore ; and no one at a distance woult^. 
Have taken her for aught else than a floating raft of brushwood. 

'' I now pulled quietly out until I had got exactly to wind- 
ward of the ducks, at about half a mile's distance from tne 
odge of the flock. I then took in the paddles, and permitted 
the skiff to glide before the wind. I took the precaution to 
place myself in snch a manner that I was completely hidden, 
while through the branches I commanded a view of the surface 
on any side I might wish to look. 

" The bushes acted as a sail, and I was soon drifted down 
among the plants of the wild celery. I feared that this might 
stay my progress, as the breeze was light, and might not carry 
me through. But the sward, contrary to what is usual, was 
thin at the place where the skiff had entered, and I felt, to my 
satisfaction, that I was moving, though slowly, in the right 
direction. 

'< I remember tbat the heat annoyed me at the time. It was 
the month of November ; but it was that peculiar season known 
AS the ' Indian summer,' and the heat was excessive — not under 
90 degrees, I am certain. The shrubbery that encircled me 
prevented a breath of air from reaching my body ; and the 
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rays of the noonday snn fell almost vertically in that sonthero 
latitude, scorching me as I lay along the bottom of the boatv 
Under other circumstances, 1 should not have liked to uuderga 
such a roasting ; but with the prospect of a splendid shot before 
me. I endured it as best I could. 

*'- The skiff was nearly an hour in pushing its way through the 
field of vaUisneria, and once or twice it remained for a consider- 
able time motionless. A stronger breeze, however, would spring 
up, and then the sound of the reeds rubbing the sides of the 
boat would gratefully admonish me that I was moving ahead. 

'' I saw, at length, to my great gratification, that 1 was 
approaching the selvage of the sedge, and, moreover, that the 
fiock itself was moving, as it were, to meet me ! Many of the 
birds were diving and feeding in the direction of the skiff. 

" I lay watching them with interest. I saw that the canvas- 
oacks were accompanied by another species of a very different 
colour from themselves : this was the American widgeon. It 
was a curious sight to witness the constant warfare that was 
carried un between these two species of birds. The widgeon is but 
a poor diver, while the canvas-back is one of the very best. The 
widgeon, however, is equally fond of the roots of the wild celery 
with its congener ; but he has no means of obtaining them 
except by robbing the latter. Being a smaller and less power- 
ful bird, he is not able to do this openly ; and it was curious to 
observe the means by which he effected his purpose. It was aa 
follows : When the canvas-back descends, he must perforce 
remain some moments under water. It requires time to seize 
hold of the plant, and pluck it up by the roots. In consequence 
of this, he usually reaches the surface in a state of half blind- 
ness, holding the luscious morsel in his bill. The widgeon has 
observed him going down ; and, calculating to a nicety the spot 
where he will reappear, seats himself in readiness. The moment 
the other emerges, and before he can fully recover his sight or 
hiB senses, the active spoliator makes a dash, seizes the celery in 
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his horn J mandibles, and makes off with it as fast as bis webbed 
feet can propel him. The canvas-back, although chagrined at 
being plundered in this impudent manner, knows that pursuit 
would be idle, and, setting the root down as lost, draws a fresh 
breath and dives for another. I noticed in the flock a continual 
recurrence of such scenes. 

" A. third species of birds drew my attention. These were 
the pochards, or, as they are termed by the gunners of the 
Che-apeake, * red-heads.' These creatures bear a very great 
resemblance to the canvas-backs, and can hardly be distin- 
guished except by their bills ; those of the former being concave 
along the upper surface, wliile the bills of the canvas-backs 
exhibit a nearly straight line. 

'^ I saw that the pochards did not interfere with either of the 
other species, contenting themselves with feeding upon what 
neither of the others cared for — the green leaves of the valHs- 
neria^ which, after being stripped of their roots, were floating in 
quautities on the surface of the water. Yet these pochards are 
almost as much prized for the table as their cousins the canvas- 
backs ; and, indeed, I have since learnt that they are often put 
off for the latter by the poulterers of New York and Philadel- 
phia Those who would buy a real canvas-back should know 
something of natural history. The form and colour of the bill 
would serve as a criterion to prevent their being deceived. In 
the pochard, the bill is of a bluish colour ; that of the canvas- 
back is dark green ; moreover, the eye of the pochard is yellow, 
while that of its congener is fiery red. 

" I was gratified in perceiving that I had at last drifted 
within range of a thick clump of the ducks. Nothing now 
remained but to poke my gun noiselessly through the bushes, 
aet the cocks of both barrels, take aim and fire. 

'' It was my intention to follow the usual plan — that is, fire 
;;ii6 barrel at the birds while sitting, and give them the second 
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M the J rose apon the wing. Tbis intention was carried out tht 
moment after ; and I had the gratification of seeing some fifteeo 
or twenty ducks strewed over the water at my service. The 
rest of the flock rose into the heavens, and the cla|»ping of their 
wings filled the air with a noise that resembled thander. 

'* I say that there appeared to have been fifteen or twenty 
killed ; how many I never knew : 1 never laid my hands npon a 
single bird of them. I became differently occupied, and with a 
matter that soon drove canvas-backs, and widgeons, and 
pochards as clean out of my head as if no such creatures had 
ever existed. 

" While drifting through the sedge, my attention had several 
times been attracted by what appeared to be strange conduct 
on the part of my canine companion. He lay cowering in the 
bottom of the boat near the bow, and half covered by the 
bushes ; but every now and then he would start to his feet, look 
wildly around, utter a strange whimpering, and then resume his 
cronching attitude. I noticed, moreover, that at intervals he 
trembled as if he was about to shake out his teeth. All this 
had caused me wonder — nothing more. I was too much occu- 
pied in watching the game, to speculate upon causes ; I believed, 
if 1 formed any belief on the subject, that these manoeuvres were 
caused by fear ; that the cur had never been to sea, and that 
he was now either sea-sick or sea scared 

"This explanation had hitherto satisfied me, and I had 
thought no more upon the matter. I Lad scarcely delivered my 
second barrel, however, when my attention was aLew attracted 
to the dog ; and this time was so arrested, that in one half- 
second I thought of nothing else. The animal had arisen, and 
stood within three feet of me, whining hideously. His eyes 
glared upon me with a wild and unnatural expression, his tongue 
lolled out, and saliva fell copiously from his lips. 7/w dog wai 
mad. 
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'* J saw that tbe dog was mad, as certainly as I saw the dog 
1 bad seen mad dogs before, and knew tbe symptoms well. It 
Wi« hydrophobia of the most dangerous character. 

*' Fear, quick and sudden, came over me. Fear is a tame 
wok^ ; horror 1 should call it ; and the phrase would not be too 
strong to express my sensations at that moment. I knew 
myst'lf to be in a situation of extreme peril, and 1 saw not the 
way out of it Death — death painful and horrid — appear^.d to 
be nigh, appeared to confront me, glaring from out the eyes of 
the hideous brute. 

" Ir\8tiuct had caused me to put myself in an attitude of 
defence. My first instinct was a false one. I raised my gun, 
at the same moment manipulating the lock, with the design of 
cocking her. In the confusion of terror, I had even forgotten 
that both barrels were empty, that I had just scattered their 
contents in the sea. 

" I thought of re-loading, but a movement of the dog towards 
me showed that that would be a dangerous experiment ; and a 
third thought or instinct directed me to turn the piece in my 
hand, and defend myself, if necessary, with the butt. This 
instinct was instantly obeyed, and in a second's time I held the 
piece clubbed and ready to strike. 

*' I had retreated backward until I stood in the stern of the 
skiff. The dog had hitherto lain close up to tbe bow, but after 
the shots, he had sprung up and taken a position nearer the 
centre of the boa^. In fact, he had been within biting distance 
of me before I had noticed his madness. The position into 
w'n'cb J. had thus half involuntarily thrown myself, offeied me 
bu* e f.r fling security. 

' ^ ny one who has ever rowed an American skiff will remem* 
bei that these little vessels are ' crank' to an extreme degree. 
Although boat-shaped above they are without keels, and a rude 
§up will tnra them bottom upward in an instant. Even to 
tUcd upright in them, requires careful balancing ) but to fight 
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a mad dog in one without being bitten, wonld require the skiJ 
and adroitness of an acrobat. With all my caution, as 1 half 
stood, half crouched in the stem, the skiff rocked from si'l*" to 
side, and I was in danger of being pitched out. Should tho dog 
spring at me, I knew that any violent exertion to fend him off 
would either cause me to be precipitated into the water, or 
would upset the boat — a still more dreadful alternative. 

" These thoughts did not occupy half the time I have taken 
to describe them. Short, however, as that time was in actual 
duration, to me it seemed long enough, for the dog still held a 
threatening attitude, his fore-paws resting upon one of the seats, 
while his eyes continued to glare upon me with a wild and 
uncertain expression. 

*' I remained for some moments in fearful suspense. I was 
half paralysed with terror, and uncertain what action it would 
be best to take. I feared that any movement would attract the 
fierce animal, and be the signal for him to spring upou me. ] 
thought of jumping out of the skiff into the water. I could not 
wade in it. It was shallow enough— ^not over five feet m depth, 
but the bottom appeared to be of soft mud I might sink 
another foot in the mud. No ; I could not have waded. The 
idea was dismissed. 

**To swim to the shore. I glance'^, r^e^ays in that direc- 
tion ; it was nearly half a mile distant. I could never reach it, 
cumbered with my clothe^i. To have stripped these off would 
have tempted the attack. Even could I nave done so, might 
not the dog follow and seize me in the water ? A horrible 
thought ! 

'' I abandoned all hope of escape, at leasi^ that might ari?^ 
from any active measures on my part. I could do nothing to 
pave myself ; my only hope lay in passively awaiting the resulli. 

" Impressed with this idea, I remained motionless as h 
statue ; I moved neither hand nor foot from the attitude I had 
first assumed ; I scarcely permitted myself to breathe, so mT^cJB 
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did I dread attracting the farther attention of my •terrible com- 
panioD, and interrapting the neutrality that existed. 

" For some minutes — they seemed hours — this state of affairs 
continued The dog still stood up, with his fore-pavs raised 
upon the bench ; the oars were among his feet. In this position 
,1>e remained, gazing wildly, though it did not appear to me 
steadily, in my face. Several times I thought he was about tc 
spring on me ; and, although I carefnlly avoided making any 
movement, I instinctively grasped my gun with a firmer hold. 
To add to my embarrassment, I saw that I was fast drifting 
seaward. The wind was from the shore ; it was impelling the 
boat with considerable velocity, in consequence of the mass of 
bushes acting as sails. Already it had cleared the sedge, and 
was floating out in open water. To my dismay, at less than a 
mile's distance, I descried a line of breakers 1 

" A side glance was sufficient to convince me, that unless the 
skiff was checked, she would drift upon these in the space of ten 
minutes. 

" A fearful alternative now presented itself : I must either 
drive the dog from the oars, or allow the skiff to be swamped 
among the breakers. The latter would be certain death, the 
former offered a chance for life; and, nerving myself with the 
palpable necessity for action, I instantly resolved to make the 
attack. 

" Whether the dog had read my intention in my eyes, or 
observed my fingers taking a firmer clutch of my gun, 1 know 
aot b"t at this moment he seemed to evince sudden fear, and, 
dropping down from the seat, he ran backward to the bow, and 
ccwerec. there as before 

*' My first impulse was to get hold of the oars, for the roar of 
the breakers already filled my ears. A better idea suggested 
itself immediately aft^r^ acd that was to load my gun. This 
Has a delica'./e business, but I set abcat it with all the caation ] 
jonld commaDd. 
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" I kept my eyes fixed opou the animal, and fdt th^" powder, 
the wadding, aud the shot, into the muzzle. I sacceeded in load* 
Ing one barrel, and fixing the cap. 

'* As 1 had now something apon which I could rely, I pro- 
ceaded with more con£dence, and loaded the second barrel with 
greater care, the dog eyeing me all the while. Had madness 
not obscured his intelligence, he would no doubt have interrupted 
my manipulations ; as it was he remained still until both barrels 
were loaded, capped, aud cocked. 

'' I had no time to spare ; the breakers were nigh ; their 
noarse ' sough ' warned me of their perilous proximity ) a 
minute more, and the little ski£f would be dancing among them 
like a uLeil, or sunk f r ever. 

*' Not a moment was to be lost, and yet I had to proceed with 
caution. I dared not raise the gun to my shoulder — I dared not 
glar.'^e along the barrels : the manoBuvre might rouse the dan- 
gerouu brute. 

'* 1 held the piece low, slanting along my thighs. I guided 
the barrels with my mind, and, feeling the direction to be true, 
I fired. 

** I scarcely heard the report, on account of the roaring of the 
sea ; but I saw the dog roll over, kicking violently. I saw a 
livid patch over his ribs, where the shot had entered in a clump. 
This would no doubt have proved suflScient ; but to make sure 
I raised the gun to my shoulder, took aim, and sent the contents 
of the second bairel through the ribs of Mie miserable brute 
His kicking ended almost instantly, and ae *ay dead in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

♦'I dropped my gun and flew t t\e oars: it was a close 
* shave ; ' the skiflf was already in white water, and dancing ^ikc 
a feather ; but with a few strokes I succeeded in backing ^e? 
s>ut, and then heading her away fr:m the breakers, I pulled x. \ 
iiroct line for the shore. 

"1 thought not of my canvas-backs — ^they had floated by Cun 
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time, I neither koew nor cared whither : the sliarks might have 
them for me. My only care was to get away from the scene ae 
qnickly as possible, determined never again to go duck-shoot iug 
with a cur for my companion. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



HUNTING THB VICUNA. 



During our next day's march the only incident that befel us 
^as the breaking of our waggon-tongue, which delayed our jour- 
ney. There was plenty of good hickory-wood near the place, 
and Jake, with a little help from Redwood and Ike and Laiity, 
BOim spliced it again, making it stronger than ever. Of course 
it shortened our journey for the day, and we encamped at the 
end of a ten miles' march. Strange to say, on the whole ten 
miles we did not meet with a sinjz:le animal to give us a little 
sport, or to form the subject of our camp talk. 

We were not without a subject, however, ai> our English friend 
|)roposed giving us an account of the mode of hunting the vicu- 
fia, and the details of a week's hunting he had enjoyed upon t\n^ 
high table-lands of the Peruvian Andes. He also imparted to 
our camp-fire circle much information about the diflferent species 
of that celebrated animal the llama or " camel-sheep" of Peru, 
which proved extremely interesting, not only to the old hunter* 
naturalist, but to the ** mountain-men," to whom this species) of 
game, as well as the mode of hunting it, was something new. 

Thompson began his narrative as follows : — 

" When Pizarro and his Spaniards first climbed the Peruvian 
Andes, they were astonished at seeing a new and singular species 
ot qoadropeds, the camel-sheep, so called from their resemblance 
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lo these two kinds of aDimals. They saw the ' llama' domesti- 
cated and trained to carrying burdens, and the 'alpaca,' o 
smaller species, reared on account of its valuable ileece. 

** But there were still two other species of these odd animals 
only observed in a wild state, and in the more desolate and nuin- 
habited parts of the Cordilleras. These were the 'guanaco' and 
* vicufia.' 

" Up to a very late period the guanaco was believed to be the 
llama in its wild state, and by some the llama run wild. This, 
however, is not the case. The four species, llama, alpaca, gua- 
naca, and vicufia are quite distinct from each other, and 
although the guanaco can be tamed and taught to carry bur 
dens, its labor is not of sufficient value to render this worth 
while. The alpaca is never aued as a beast of burden. Its fleece 
Is the consideration for which it is domesticated and reared, ana 
its wool is much fiuer and more valuable than that of the llama. 

" The guanaco is, perhaps, the least prized of the four, as its 
fleece is of indifferent quality, and its flesh is not esteemed. The 
vicuna, on the contrary, yields a wool which is eagerly sought 
after, and which in the Andes towns will sell for at least five 
times its weight in alpaca wool. Ponchos woven out of it 
arc deemed the finest made, and command the fabulous price of 
20Z. or 30/. sterling. A rich proprietor in the cordilleras is often 
seen with such a poncho, and the quality of the garment, the 
length of time it will turn rain, &c., are favourite subjects of 
conversation with the wearers of them. Of course everybody 
in those parts possesses one, as everybody in England or the Uni- 
ted States must have a great coat ; but the ponchos of the 
poorer classes of Peruvians — the Indian labourers, shepherds 
and miners — are usually manufactured out of the coarse wool 
of the llama. Only the * ricos' can afford the beautiful fabric 
of the vicufia*8 fleece. 

"* Tne wool of the vicnfia being so much in demand, it will be 
easily conceived that hunting the animal is a profitable pursuit | 
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and 80 it is. In many parts of the Andes there are regular 
vicufia hunters, while, in other places, whole tribes of Peruvian 
Indians spend a part of every year in the chase of this animal 
and the guanaco. When we go farther south, in the direction 
of Patagonia, we find other tribes who subsist principally 
upon the guanaco, the vicufia, and the rnea or South America 
ostrich. 

" Hunting the vicufia is by no means an easy calling. The 
hunter must betake himself to the highest and coldest regions 
of the Andes — far from civilized life, and far from its comforts. 
He has to encamp in the open air, and sleep in a cave or a rude 
hut, built by his own hands. He has to endure a climate as 
severe as a Lapland winter, often in places where not a stick of 
wood can be procured, and where he is compelled to cook his 
meals with the dry ordure of wild cattle. 

" If not successful in the chase he is brought to the verge of 
starvation, and must have recourse to roots and berries — a few 
species of which, such as the tuberous root ' maca,' are found 
growing in these elevated regions. He is exposed, moreover, 
to the perils of the precipice, the creaking *soga' bridge, tbe 
slippery path, and the hoarse rushing torrent — and these among 
the rugged cordilleras of the Andes are no moan dangers. A 
life of toil, exposure, and peril is that of the vicuna hunter. 

" During m^ travels in Peru I had resolved to enjoy the sport 
ci hunting tie vicafia. For this p:^ pose I set out from one of 
the towns o* the Lower Sierra, and climbed up the high reg<(o 
known as the 'Puna,' or sometim'is as the 'Despoblado' (the 
uninhabited region). 

" I reacheti at length the edge of a plain to which I had 
trounted by many a weary path — up many a dark ravine. I 
was twelve or fourteen thousand feet above sea level, and 
although I had just parted from the land of the palm-tree and 
the orange, I was now in a region cold and sterile. Mountaina 
were bef :re and around me^-some black and dark, others shining 
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onder a robe of snow, and still others of that grejiih hnc as if 
snow had freshly fallen upon them, bat not enongh to cover 
their stony surface. The plain before me was sereral miles in 
circnmference. It was only part of a system of similar levels 
separated from each other by spars of the moantains. By 
crossing a ridge another comes in view, a deep deft leads you intc 
a third and so on. 

" These table plains are too coM for the agricnltnrist. Only 
the cereal barley will grow there, and some of those hardy roots 
— the natives of an arctic zone. Bat they are covered with a 
sward of grass — the ' ycha ' grass, the favorite food of the llamas 
— and this renders them serviceable to man. Herds of half-wild 
cattle may be seen, tended by their wilder-looking shepherds. 
Flocks of alpacas, female llamas with their yonng, and long-tailed 
Peruvian sheep, stray over them, and to some extent relieve 
their cheerless aspect. The giant vulture — the condor, wheels 
above all, or perches on the jutting rock. Here and there, in 
some sheltered nook, may be seen the dark mud hut of th9 
' vaquero ' (cattle herd), or the man himself with his troop of 
savage cut 3 folloi^ing at his heels, and this is all the sign of 
habitation or inhabitant to be met with for hundreds of miles. 
This block land among the mountain tops of the Andes, as I 
have already said, is called the * Puna.' 

"The Puna is the fa^.our'*e haunt of the vicufia, and, of 
course, the ho!ne of the vict^.a '.Lnter. I had directions to fi^ 
-ine of these hunters and an introduction to him whenfooid, -\t«d 
after sf^ndiug the night at a shepherd's hut, I proceeded nev:t 
morning in sear-.h of hira — some ten miles farther into ^^e 
mountains. 

" I arrived at the house, or rather hovel, at an early noar 
Notwithstanding, my host bad been abroad, and was just 
returned with full hands, having a large bundle of dead animalf 
In each. They were chinchillas and viscachas, which oe hai? 
takan out of his snares set over night He said that most of 
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had been freshly caught, as their fayoarite tiu^e id c^miug 
ont of their dens to feed is just before daybreak. 

These two kinds of aDimals, which in many respects lesemble 
onr rabbits, also resemble each other in habits. They make 
their uests in crevices of the rocks, to which they retreat, when 
pursued, as rabbits to their burrows. Of course, they are snared 
in a very similar manner — by setting the snares upon their tracks, 
and at the entrances to their holes. One difference I noted. 
The Peruvian hunter used snares made of twisted horse-hair, 
instead of the spring wire employed by our game-keepers and 
poachers. The chinchilla is a much more beautiful creature 
than the viscacha, and is a better known-animal, its soft, and 
beautifully marbled fur being an article of fashionable wear in 
the cities of £urope. 

" As 1 approached his hut, the hunter had just arrived with 
the night's produce of his snares, and was hanging them up to 
the side of the building, skinning them one by one. Not less 
than half a score of small fox-looking dogs were around him — 
true native dogs of the country. 

*' Of the disposition of these creatures I was soon made aware. 
No sooner had they espied me, than with angry yelps the whole 
pack ran forward to meet me, and came barking and grinning 
close around the feet of my horse. Several of them sprang 
upward at my legs, and would, no doubt, have bitten them, had 
I not suddenly raised my feet up to the withers, and for some 
time held them in that position. I have no hesitation in saying 
that had I beet) afoot, I should have been badly torn by the 
curs ; nor do I hesitate to say, that of all the dogs in the known 
world, these Peruvian mountain dogs are the most vicious and 
spiteful. They will bite even the friends of their own masters, and 
very often their masters themselves have to use the stick to keep 
them in subjection. I believe the dogs found among many tribea 
of your North-American Indians have a very similar disposition, 
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though bj DO means to compare in fierceness and savage nature 
with their cousins of the cold Pona. 

" The masters of these dogs are generally Indians, and it is a 
r orange fact, that thej are much more spiteful towards the 
whites than Indians. It is difficult for a white man to get on 
friendly terms with them. 

" After a good deal of kicking and cuffing, my host succeeded 
in making his kennel aoderstand that I had not come there to be 
eaten up. I then alighted from my horse, and walked (I should 
^y crawled) inpide the hut. 

'' This was, as I have abready stated, a mere hovel. A circu* 
lur wall of mnd and stone, about five feet high, supported a set 
of poles that served as rafters. These poles were the flower- 
stalks of the great American aloe, or maguey-plant — the only 
thin^ resembling wood that grew near. Over these was laid a 
thick layer of Puna gross, which was tied with strong ropes of 
^ha came material, to keep it from flying off when the wind blew 
d^^CD'.lj, which it there often does. A few blocks of stone in 
the middle of the floor constituted the fire-place, and the smoke 
i|;ot out the best way it could through a hole in the roof. 

" The owner of this mansion was a true Indian, belonging to 
'^ne of those tribes of the mountains that could not be said ever 
V> have been conquered by the Spaniards. Living in remote 
listricts, many of these people never submitted to the repartv- 
mientos, yet a sort of religious conquest was made of some of 
^hem by the missionaries, thus bringing them under the title of 
^ Indios mansos,' (tame Indians), in contradiction to the * Indioa 
Sravos,' or savage tribes, who remain unconquered and indepen- 
dent to this day. 

" As already stated, I had come by appointment to share the 
tfay's hunt. I was invited to partake of breakfast. My host 
being a bachelor, was his own cook, and some parched maize 
%nd * macas,' with a roasted chinchilla, furnished the repast. 

" Fortunately, I carried with me a fla%k of Catalan brandy ; 
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and ibis, with a cap of water from the icy monntain springy ren- 
dered our meal more palatable. I was not without some dry 
tobacco, and a husk to roll it in, bo that we enjoyed our cigar ; 
but what our hunter enjoyed still more was a * coceada,' for he 
was a regular chewer of * coca.' He carried his poach of chin- 
chilla skin filled with the dried leaves of the coca plant, and 
around his neck was suspended the gourd bottle, filled with burnt 
lime and ashes of the root of the * moll6 ' tree. 

" All things arranged, we started forth. It was to be 
a ' still ' hunt, and we went afoot, leaving our horses safely tied 
by the hut. The Indian took with him only one of his dogs — a 
faithful and trusty one, on which he could relv 

** We skirted the plain, and struck into a defile in the moun- 
tains. It led upwards, among rocky boulders. A cold stream 
gurgled in its bottom, now and then leaping over low falls, 
and churned into foam. At tunes the path was a giddy one, 
leading along narrow ledges, rendered more perilous by the 
frozen snow, that lay to the depth of several inches. Otsr 
object was to reach the level of a plain still higher, where my 
companion assured me we should be likely to happen upon a herd 
of vicufias. 

** As we climbed among the rocks, my eye was attracted by a 
moving object, higher up. On looking more attentively, several 
animals were seen, of large size, and reddish brown colour. I 
took them at first for deer, as I was thinking of that animal. 1 
saw my mistake in a moment. They were not deer, but crea- 
tures quite as nimble. They were bounding ftom rock to rock, 
and running along the narrow ledges with the agility of the 
chamois. These must be the vicunas, thought I. 

" * No,' said my companion ; * guanacos— ^nothing more.' 

" I was anxious to have a shot at them. 

** ' Better leave them now,' suggested the hunter ; * the report 
would frighten the vicufias, if they be in the plam — it is near. 
I know these guanacos. I know where they will retreat to-^ 
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% defile close ';y — we can have a chance at them on our re* 
turr..' 

"I forbore firing, though I certainly deemed the guanacos 
within shot, bat the hnnter was thinking of the more precious 
skin of the yicufias, and we passed on. I saw the gaanacos run 
Tor a dark-lookhg cleft between two mountain spurs. 

***We shall find them in there,' muttered my companion, 
*that is their baiLt.' 

" Noble game ere these guanacos — large fine animals — noble 
game as the red deer himself. They differ much from the 
vicunas. They berd only in small numbers, from six to ten or a 
dozen : ^hile as many as four times this number of vicufias 
may be seen together. There are essential points of difference 
In the habits jf the two species. The guanacos are dwellers 
among the rocks, and are most at home when bounding from 
cliff to cliff, and ledge to ledge. They make but a poor run 
upon the level grassy plain, and their singular contorted hoofs 
seem to be adapted for their favourite haunts. The vicunas, on 
the contrary, prefer the smooth turf of the table plains, over 
which they dart with the swiftness of the deer. Both are of the 
same family of quadrupeds, but with this very essential difference 
— the one is a dweller of the level plain, the other of the rocky 
declivity ; and nature has adapted each to its respective habilaiJ* 

Here the narrator was interrupted by the hunter-naturalist, who 
stated that he had observed this curious fact in relation to other 
animals of a very different genus, and belonging to the fauna 
of North America. " The animals I speak of," said he, " are indi- 
genous to the region of the Rocky Mountains, and wellknowa 
to our trapper friends here. They are the big horn ( Oris monr 
tana) and the prong-horned antelope {A. furdfcr). The big 
horn is usually denominated a sheep, though it possesses far more 
of the characteristics of the deer and antelope families. Like 
the chamois, it is a dweller among che rocky cliffs and declivitiefl^ 
and only there ^oes it feel at home, and in the full enjoyment of 
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Its faculties for secaritj. Place it apon a level plain, and you 
deprive it of confidence, and render its capture comparatively 
easy. At the base of these very cliffs on which the Ocis monr 
iana disports itself, roams the prong-horn, not very dissimilar 
either in form, colour, or habits ; and yet this creature, trusting 
to its heels for safety, feels at home and secure only on the wide 
open plain wher« it can see the horizon around it I Such is the 
difference in the mode of life of two species of animals almost 
congeneric, and I am not surprised to hear you state that 
a somewhat like difference exists between the guanaco and 
vicufia." 

The hunter-naturalist was again silent, and the narrator 
continued. 

'' A few more strides up the mountain pass brought us to the 
edge of the plain, where we expected to see the vicunas. We 
were not disappointed. A herd was feeding upon it, though at 
a good distance off. A beautiful sight they were, quite equalling 
in grace and stateliness the lordly deer. In fact, they might have 
passed for the latter to an unpractised eye, particularly at that 
season when the deer are * in the red.' Indeed the vicufia is 
more deer-like than any other animal except the antelope — much 
more so than its congeners the llama, alpaca, or guanaco. Its 
form is slender, and its gait light and agile, while the long taper^ 
ing neck and head add to the resemblance. The colour, how- 
ever, is peculiarly its own, and any one accustomed to seeing the 
vicuna can distinguish the orange-red of its silky coat at a 
glance, and at a great distance. So peculiar is it, that in Peru 
the ' Color dt vicu^la ' (vicufia colour) has become a specific 
name. 

** My companion at once pronounced the animals before us a 
herd of vicunas. There were about twenty in all, and all 
except one were quietly feeding on the grassy plain. This one 
stood apart, his long neck raised high in air, and his head 
oeeasionally taming from side to side, as though he was keeping 
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watcb for the rest. Such was in fact the dut j he was perform 
iog ; he was the leader of the herd — the patriarch, husband 
and father of the flock. All the others were ewes or young 
ones. So affirmed my companion. 

** The vicufia is polygamous — Bghts for his harem with despe- 
rate fierceness, watches over its number while they feed or sleep, 
chooses the ground for browsing and rest — defends them against 
enemies — heads them in the advance, and covers their retreat 
with his own ' person ' — such is the domestic economy of the 
vicuna. 

'* * Now, sefior,' said the hunter, eyeing the herd, * if I could 
only kill him (he pointed to the leader) I would have no trouble 
with the rest. I should get every one of them.' 

" ' How r I inquhred. 

" * Oh ! — they would 1 — ^ha I 'Ae very thing I wished for 1' 

'' ' What V 

'* * They are heading towards yonder rocks.' He pointed to 
a clump of rocky boulders that lay isolated near one side of the 
plain — * let us get there, comrade — vamos P 

" We stole cautiously round the edge of the mountain until 
the rocks lay between us and the game ; and then crouched for- 
ward and took our position among them. We lay behind a 
jagged boulder, whose seamed outline looked as if it had been 
designed for loop-hole firing. It was just the cover we wanted. 

" We peeped cautiously through the cracks of the rock. 
Already the vicunas were near, almost within range of our 
pieces. I held in my hands a double-barrel, loaded in both 
barrels with large-sized buck-shot ; my companion's weapon was 
a long Spanish rifle. 

** I received his instructions in a whisper. I was not to shoot 
until he had fired. Both were to aim at the leader, jibout 
this he was particular, and I promised obedience. 

*' The unconscious herd drew near. The leader, with tne long 
white silky hair hanging from his breast, was in the advanca 
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and npon lim the eyes of both of ns were fixed. I conid observe 
his glistening orbs, and his attitade of pride, as he turned ai 
intervals to beckon his followers on. 

'' ' I hope he has got the worms/ mattered my companion ; ' if 
he has, he'll come to mb his hide npon the rocks/ 

'* Some such intention was no donbt guiding thf vicnfia for at 
that moment it stretched forth its neck and trotted a few paces 
towards us. It suddenly halted. The wind was in our favour, 
else we should have been scented long ago. But we were sus- 
pected. The creature halted, threw up its head, struck the 
ground with its hoof, and uttered a strange cry, somewhat resem- 
bling the whistling of a deer. The echo of that, cry was the ring 
of my companion's rifle, and I saw the vicuna leap up and full 
dead upon the plain. 

** I expected the others to break off in flight, and was about 
to fire at them though they were still at long range. My com. 
panion prevented me. 

** * Hold 1' he whispered, * you'll have a better chance — see 
there ! — now, if you like, Sefior 1' 

** To my surprise, the herd, instead of attempting to escape, 
came trotting up to where the leader lay, and commenced 
running around at intervals, stooping over the body, and utter* 
ing plaintive cries. 

*' It was a touching sight, but the hunter is without pity for 
what he deems his lawful game. In an instant I had pulled 
both triggers, and both barrels had sent forth their united and 
deadly showers. 

" Deadly, indeed — when the smoke blew aside, nearly half of 
the herd were seen lying quiet or kicking on the plain. 

" The rest remained as before ! another ring of the long rifle, 
and another fell — another double detonation of the heavy deer 
gun, and several came to the ground ; and so continued the 
alternate fire of ballets and shot, until the whole herd were 
itrewn dead and dying npon the ground I 
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"Oar work was done — a great day's work for my companiou, 
who would realize nearly a hundred dollars for the produce of 
his day's sport. 

" This, however, he assured me was a yery unusual piece of 
good luck Often for days and even weeks, he would range the 
mountains without killmg a single head — either vicufia or 
gnanaco, and only twice before had he succeeded in thus making 
a haltue of a whole herd. Once he had approached a flock of 
Ticufias disguised in the skin of a guanaco, and killed most of 
them before they thought of retreating. 

** It was necessary for ns to return to the hut for our horses, 
in order to carry home the game, and this required several 
journeys to be made. To keep off the wolves and condors my 
companion made use of a very simple expedient, which I believe 
is often used in the North — among your prairie trappers here. 
Several bladders were taken from the vicufias and inflated. 
They were then tied upon poles of maguey, and set upright over 
the carcasses, so as to dangle and dance about in the wind. 
Cunning as is the Andes wolf, this ' scare ' is sufficient to keep 
him off, as well as his ravenous associate, the condor. 

" It was quite night when we reached the Indian hut with 
our last load. Both of us were wearied and hungry, but a fresh 
vicufia cutlet, washed down by the Catalan, and followed by a 
cigarette, made us forget our fatigues. My host was more than 
satisfied with his day's work, and promised me a guanaco hunt 
for the morrow." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



▲ CHAOU OP VICJNA8. 



"Wbll, npon the morrow," contina? J the Englishman, ** w€ 
had oar guanaco hnnt, and killed several of the herd we had 
Been on the previous day. There was nothing particular in 
regard tc our mode of hunting — farther than to use all our cun- 
ninsr in getting within shot, and then letting fly at them. 

" It is not so easy getting near the guanaco. He is among 
the shyest game I have ever hunted, and his position is usually 
so far above that of the hunter, that he commands at all times 
a 7iew of the movements of the latter. The overhanging rocks, 
however, help one a little, and by diligent creeping he is some- 
times approached. It requires a dead shot to bring him down, 
for, if only wounded, he will scale the cliffs, and make off — 
perhaps to die in some inaccessible haunt. 

** While sojourning with my hunter-friend, I heard of a singu- 
lar method practised by the Indians of capturing the vicufia in 
large numbers. This was called the * chacu.' 

" Of course, I became very desirous of witnessing a * chacu/ 
and the hunter promised to gratify me. It was now the season 
cf the year for such expeditions, and one was to come off in a 
few days. It was the annual hunt got up by the tribe to which 
my host belonged ; and, of coarse, he, as a practised and pro- 
fessional hur.ter, was to bear a distinguished part iu the 
ceremony. 

" The day before the expedition was to set out, we repaired 
to the village of the tribe — a collection of rude huts, stragglicg 
along the bottom of one of the deep clefts or valleys of the 
ooidilleras. This village lay several thousand feet below the 
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level of the Puna plaina, aud waa therefore in a much warmei 
climate. In fact, the Bugar-cane and yucca plant {Jatropha 
mainhot) were both seen growing in the gardens of the villagers, 
and Indian corn flourishad in the fields. 

"The inhabitants were * Indies mansos^ (civilized Indians). 
They attended part of the year to agriculture^ although the 
greater part of it was spent in idleness, amusements, or hunting. 
They had been converted — that is, nominally — to Christianity • 
and a church with its cross was a prominent feature of the 
village. 

** The cnr6, or priest, was the only white man resident in th^ 
place, and he was white only by comparison. Though of pure 
Spanish blood, he would have passed for a ' coloured old gentle- 
man ' in any part of Europe or the States. 

** My companion introduced me to the padre, and I was at 
once received upon terms of intimacy. To my surprise, I learnt 
that he was to accompany the chacu — in fact, to take a leading 
part in it. He seemed to be as much interested in the succestf 
of the bunt as any of them — more so, perhaps, aud with good 
reason, too. I afterwards learnt why. The produce of the 
annual hunt was part of the padre's income. By an established 
law, the skins of the vicufias were the property of the church, 
and these, being worth on the spot at least a dollar apiece, 
formed no despicable tithe. After hearing this, I was at no L^ J 
to understand th^ padre's enthusiasm about the chacu. All tl'3 
day before he had been bustling about among his parishioners, 
aiding them With his counsel, and assisting them in their pre- 
};.arations. I shared the padre's dwelling, the best in i^^e 
village ; his supper, too — a stewed fowl, killed for the occasion, 
and rendered fiery hot with ' aji,' or capsicum. This was 
washed down with 'chica,' and afterwards the padre aud I 
indulged in a cigarette and a chat. 

'' He was a genuine specimen of the South-American Uiissi^fji 
ury priest ] rather more scrupulous about getting his dues than 
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about the moral welfare of his flock ; fat, somewhat greasy, 
foDd of a good dioDer, a glass of * Yea ' brandy, aud a cigar- 
ette. Nevertheless, his rule was patriarchal in a high degree, 
and he was a favourite with the simple people among whom he 
dwelt. 

'' Morning came, and the expedition set forth ; not, however 
until a grand ma^'^ had been celebrated in the church, and 
prayers offered up U r the success of the hunt. The cavalcade 
then got under weigh, and commenced winding up the rugged 
path that led toward the * Altos,' or Puna heights. We travel- 
led in a different direction from that in which my companion and 
I had come. 

'* The expedition itself was a picturesque affair. There were 
horses, mules, and Hamas, men, women, children, and dogs ; la 
fact, almost every living thing in the village had turned out. 
A chacu is no common occasion — no one day affair. It was to 
be an affair of weeks. There were rude tents carried along ; 
blankets and cooking utensils ; and the presence of the women 
was as necessary as any part of the expedition. Their office 
would be to do the cooking, and keep the camp in order, as weU 
as to sssist in the hunt. 

" Strung out in admirable confusion, we climbed up the 
mountain — a picturesque train — the men swinging along in their 
coloured ponchos of llama wool, and the women dressed in bright 
mantaa of ' bay eta ' (a coarse cloth, of native manufacture). I 
noticed several mules and llamas packed with loads of a curious 
character. Some carried large bundles of rags — others were 
loaded with coils of rope — while several were * freighted ' with 
fchort poles, tied in bunches. I had observed these cargoes 
being prepared before leaving the village, and could not divine 
the use of them. That would no doubt be explained when wi 
had reached the scene of the chacu, and I forbore to trouble 
my companions with any interrogatories, as I had enough to dc 
t> guide my horso along the slippery path we were travellir^ 

1* 
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'' Aboot » mile from the Tillage there was a sadden halt. ] 
inquired the cause. 

** * The hua^o! was the reply. 

*' I knew the huaro to be the name of a peculiar kind of 
bridge, and I learnt that one was here to be crossed. I rodt 
forward, and found myself in front of the huaro. A singular 
structure it was. I could scarcely belieye in the practicability 
of our getting oyer it. The padre, however, assured me it was 
a good one, and we should all be on the other side in a couple 
of hours I 

'* I at first felt inclined to treat this piece of information as a 
joke : but it proved that the priest was in earnest. It was full 
two hours before we were all crossed with our bag and baggage. 

"The huaro was nothing more than a thick rope stretched 
across the chasm, and made fast at both ends. On this rope 
was a strong piece of wood, bent into the shape of the letter 17, 
and fastened to a roller which rested upon the rope, and moved 
along it when pulled by a cord from either side. There were 
two cords, or ropes, attached to the roller, one leading to each 
side of the chasm, and their object was to drag the. passenger 
across ; of course, only one of us could be carried over at a 
time. No wonder we were so long in making the crossing, when 
there were over one hundred in all, with nomerons articles of 
baggage. 

** I shall never forget the sensations I experienced in making 
the passage of the huaro. I had felt giddy enough in going 
over the ' soga ' bridges and ' barbucoas ' common throughout 
Peru, but the passage of the hnaro is really a gymnastic feat of 
no easy accomplishment. 1 was first tied, back downwards, 
with my back resting in the concavity ot the bent wood : my 
leijc were then crossed over the main — the bridge itself — with 
nothing to hold them there farther than my own muscular exer- 
tion. With my hands I clutched the vertical side of the wooden 
joke, and was told to keep my head in as upright a position ai 
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possible Without farther ado, I felt myself Jerked out untd I 
hung in emptj air over a chasm that opened at least two hundred 
feet beneath, and through the bottom of which a white torrent 
was foaming over black rocks I My ankles slipped along the 
rope, but the sensation was so strange, that I felt seteral time* 
on the point of letting them drop off. In that case my situation 
would have been still more painful, as I should have depended 
mainly on my arms for support. Indeed, I held on tightly with 
both hands, as I fancied that the cord with which I had been 
tied to the yoke would every minute give way. 

*' After a good deal of jerking and hauling, I found myself on 
the opposite side, and once more on my feet I 

" I was almost repaid for the fright I had gone through, by 
seeing the great fat padre pnlled over. It was cert&iuly a 
ludicrous sight, and I laughed the more, as I fancied the old 
fellow had taken occasion to laugh at me. He took it all in 
good part, however, telling me that it caused him no fear, as he 
had long been accustomed to those kind of bridges. 

** This slow and laborious method of crossing streams is not 
uncommon in many parts of the Andes. It occurs in retired 
and thinly-populated districts, where there is no means for 
building bridges of regular ccnstruction. Of course, the travel- 
ler himself only can be got ever by the huaro. His horse, mule, 
or llamas must swim the stream, and in many instances these are 
carried off by the rapid current, or dashed against the rocks, 
and killed. 

** The whole cavailada of the expedition got safeh over, and 
in a short while we were in rout^, once more climbing up toward 
the ' altos.' I asked my companion why we could not have got 
over the stream at come other point, and thus liave saved the 
time and labour. The answer was, that it would have cost ua 
a twenty miles' journey to have reached a point no nearer our 
d^tination than the other end of the huaro rope 1 No wondei 
imch pains Lad been taken to ferry the party across. 
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•'We reached the heights late ia the evening. The haul 
would not begin until the next day. 

*' That evening was spent in putting up tents, and getting 
everything in order about the camp. The tent of the padra 
was conspicuous — it was the largest, and I was invited to shart 
it with him. The horses and other animals were picketteil or 
hoppled upon tlie plain, which wajs covered with a short brown 
grass. 

"The air was chill— <^old, in fact — we were nearly three 
miles above ocean IcfcI. The women and youths employed 
themselves in collecting taquia to make fires. There was plenty 
of this, for the plain where we had halted was a pasture of large 
flocks of llamas and horned cattle. It was not there we expected 
to fall in with the vicnfias. A string of * altos,' still farther on, 
were their favourite haunts. Our first camp was sufficiently 
convenient to begin the hunt. It would be moved f^irther on 
when the plains in its neighbourhood had been iunted, and the 
game should grow scarce. 

" Morning arrived ; but before daybreak, a large party had 
set off, taking with them the ropes, poles, and bundles of rags 
I have already noticed. The women and boys accompanied this 
party. Their destination was a large table plain, contiguous to 
that on which we had encamped. 

" An hour afterwards the rest of the party set forth — ^most 
of them mounted one way or other. These were the real hunters 
or 'drivers.' Along with them went the do^irs — the whole 
canine population of the village. I should have preferred 
riding with this party, but the padre took me along with him 
self, promising to guide me to a spot where I should get th% 
best view of the chacu. He and I rode forward alone. 

"In half an hour we reached the plain where tlie first party 
had gone. They were all at work as we came up—scattered 
over the plain — and I now sa^ the use that was to be made of 
'±e ropes and rags. With them a pound, or * corraZ,' was id 
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process jf constraction. Part of it was already fiiiisbed, aad 1 
perceived that it was to be of a circular shape. The poles, ot 
stakes, were drlFea into the groano in a carving line at a dis* 
tance of about a rod from each other. When thus driven, each 
itake stood four feet high, and from the top of one to the other, 
ropes were ranged and tied, thus making the inclosure complf te. 
Along these ropes were knotted the rags and strips of cott.^n, 
so as to hang nearly to the ground, or flatter in the wind ; and 
this slight semblance of a fence was continued ov^r the plain in 
a circumference of nearly three miles in length. One side, for a 
distance of several hundred yards, was left unfinished, and this 
was the entrance to the corral. Of course, this was in the 
direction from which the drove was to come. 

" As soon as the inclosure was ready, those engaged upon it 
withdrew in two parties to the opposite flanks, and then deployed 
off in diverging lines, so as to form a sort of funnel at least two 
miles in width. In this position they remained to await the result 
of the drive, most of them squatting down to rest them- 



*' Meanwhile the drive was proceeding, although the hunters 
engaged in it were at a great distance — scarcely seen from our 
position. They too, had gone out in two parties, taking oppo- 
site directions, and skirting the hills that surrounded the plain. 
Their circuit could not have been less than a dozen miles ; and, 
as soon as fairly round, they deployed themselves into a long 
arc, with its concavity towards the rope corral. Then, facing 
inward, the forward movement commenced. Whatever animals 
chanced to bo feeding between them and the enclosure were 
almost certain of being driven out. 

" The padre had led me to an elevated position among the 
rocks. It commanded a view of the rope circle ; but we were a 
long while waiting before the drivers came in sight. At length 
we descried the line of mounted men far off upon the plain, and, 
PQ closely scratinising the ground between them and us, we c^uM 
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distinguish several reddish forms gliding about ; these were the 
vicunas. I'here appeared to be several bauds of them, as wo 
Baw some at different points. Thej were crossing and recrossiug 
the Hue of the drive, evidently startled, and not knowing in what 
direction tc ruu. Every now and then a herd, led by its old 
male, could be seen shooting in a straight line — then suddenly 
making a halt — and the next minute sweepiug off in a contrary 
direction. Their oeantifnl orange-red flanks, glistening in the 
Buu, enaoled us to mark them at a great distance. 

" The drivers came nearer and nearer, until we could distin- 
guish the forms of the horsemen as they rose over the swells of 
the plain. We could now hear their shouts — the winding of 
their ox-horns, and even the yelping of their dogs. But what 
most gratified my companion was to see that several herds of 
vicunas were bounding backwards and forwards in front of the 
advancing line. 

" ' Mira .'' he cried exultingly, * mira ' Sefior, one, two, three, 
four —four herds, and large ones — ah I Carrambo ! Jesus I con- 
tinued he, suddenly changing tone. ' carrambo ! esos maldiios 
guaTtacosT (those cursed guanacos). I looked as he was point- 
ing. I noticed a small band of guanacos springing over the 
plain. I could easily distinguish them from the vicunas by their 
being larger and less graceful in their motions, but more particu* 
larly by the duller hue of brownish red. But what was there 
in their presence to draw down the maledictions of the padre, 
which he continued to lavish upon them most unsparingly f I 
put the question. 

" * Ah I Sefior,' he answered with a sigh, * these guanacos 
will spoil all — they will ruin the hunt. Oaspita I ' 

" * How ? in what manner, raio padre ?' I asked in my inno- 
cence, thinking that a fine herd of guanacos would be inclosed 
along with their cousins, and that, ' ail were fish/ &c. 

" ' Ah !' exclaimed the padre, * these guanacos q.x% hereticos-^ 
rarlless brute^ they pay no regard to the ropes — they will break 
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through and let the others escape — seuiUissiina virgen what ic 
to be done V 

"Nothiog coald be done except leave things to take their 
course, for in a few minutes the horsemen were seen advancing, 
until their line closed upon the funnel formed by the others. 
The vicunas, in several troops now rushed wildly from side to 
side, turning sharply as they approached the figures of the men 
and women, and running in the opposite direction. There were 
some fifty or sixty in all, and at length they got together in a 
single but coufused clump. The guauacos, eight or ten in num- 
ber, became mixed up with them, and after several quarterings, 
the whole flock, led by one that thought it had discovered the 
waj of escape, struck off into a gallop, and dashed into the 
enclosure. 

" The hunters who were a-foot with the women, now rushed 
to the entrance and in a short while new stakes were driven in, 
ropes tied upon them, rags attached, and the circle of the chacu 
was complete. 

** The mounted hunters at the same time had galloped around 
the outside, and flinging themselves from their horses, took their 
stations at intervals from each other. Each now prepared his 
• bolas,' ready to advance and commence the work of death, as 
soon as the corral should be fairly surrounded by the women and 
boys who acted as assistants. 

'^The hunters now advanced towards the centre, swinging 
their bolas, and shouting to one another to direct the attack. 
The frightened vicunas rushed from side to side, everywhere 
headed by an Indian. Now they broke into confused massec 
and ran in different directions — ^now they united again and swept 
in graceful curves over the plain. Everywhere the bolas whizzed 
through the air, and soon the turf was strewed with forms 
sprawling and kicking. A strange picture was presented. Here 
a hunter stood with the leaden balls whirling around his head— > 
there another rushed forward upon a vicuna hoppled and falling 
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— a third bent over one that was already down, anon he braor 
dished a bleeding knife, and then, releasing the thong from the 
limbs of his victim, again swung his bolas in the air, and rushed 
fbrward in the chase. 

''An incident occurred near the beginning of the milSe, which 
was very gratifying to my companion the padre, and at once 
restored the equanimity of bis temper. The herd of guauacos 
succeeded in making their escape, and without compromising 
the success of the hunt. This, however, was brought about 
by a skilful manoeuvre on the part of my old friend the Puna 
hunter. These animals had somehow or other got separated 
from the vicufias, and dashed off to a distant part of the iuclo- 
Bure. Seeing this, the hunter sprang to his horse, and cilling 
his pack of curs after him, leaped over the rope fence and dashed 
forward after the guanacos. He soon got directly in their rear, 
and signalling those who stood in front to separate and let the 
guanacos pass, he drove them out of the inclosure. They went 
head foremost against the ropes, breaking them free from the 
stakes ; but the hunter, galloping up, guarded the opening until 
the ropes and rags were freshly adjusted. 

'* The poor vicufias, nearly fifty in number, were all killed or 
captured. When pursued up to the * sham-fence' they neither 
attempted to rush against it or leap over, but would wheel sud- 
denly round, and run directly in the faces of their pur- 
suers I 

" The sport became even more interesting when all but a few 
were hors de combat. Then the odd ones that remained were 
each attacked by several hunters at once, and the rushing and 
doubling of the animals — the many headings and turnings — the 
shouts of the spectators — the whizzing of the bolas — fiometimea 
two or three of these missiles hurled at a single victim- -<ill com- 
bined to furnish a spectacle to me novel and exciting, 

" About twenty minutes after the animals entered the rope 
uicloBure the last of them was seen to ' bite the dusi/ and the 
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chacu of that day was oyer. Thea came the matual i^ngratu- 
iationci ot the hunters, aud the joyous mingling of voices. Th« 
slain vicunas were collected in a heap — the skins stripped o^ 
aud the flesh divided among the different families who took part 
in the chacu. 

** The skins, as we have said, fell to tue share of the * church,' 
that is, to the church's representative — the padre, and this was 
certainly the lion's share of the day's product. 

** The ropes were now unfastened and coiled — the rags once 
more bundled, and the stakes pulled up and collected — all to be 
used on the morrow in some other part of the Puna. The meat 
was packed on the horses and moles, and the hunting party, i» 
a long string, proceeded to camp. Then followed a scene of 
feasting and merriment — such as did not fall to the lot of tlies% 
poor people ever day in the year. 

** This chacu lasted ten days, durmg which time I remained 
in the company of my half-savage friends. The whole game 
killed amounted to five hundred and odd vicufias, with a score 
or two guanacos, several tarush, or deer of the Andep {Cer^cU 
arUisensis) and half a dozen black bears ( Ursus otnah^). Of 
course only the vicunas were taken in the chacu. The other 
animals were started incidentally, and killed b/ t*je hunters 
either with their bolas, or guns, with which a few of them were 
armed. 

The ''chacu" of the Andes Indlany orrfMiiponds to the 
''surround" of the Indian hunters on the |;reat plains of 
North America In the latter case, howei/jr, buffaloes are 
isually the objects of pursuit, and no fence is attempted — the 
hunters trusting to their horses to keep the wild oxen enclosed. 
The "pound" is another mode of capturing wild animals prac- 
tised by several tribes of Indians in the Hudson's Bay territory. 
In thip case the game is caribou or reindeer, but no rope fence 
would serve to impound these. A good substantial inclosure 
of branched and trees is necessary, and the construction of • 
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** pouud " is the work of time and labour. I know cf no animal 
except the yicofia itself, that could be captured after the manne* 
practiced in the ^* chacu ^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SQUIRREL SHOOTING. 

We were now trayelling among the spurs of the ** Ozark 
hills/' and our road was a more difficult one. The rayines were 
deeper, and as our course obliged us to cross the direction in which 
most of them ran, we were constantly climbing or descending the 
sides of steep ridges. There was no road except a faint Indian 
trail, used by the Kansas in their occasional excursions to the 
borders of the settlements. At times we were compelled to cut 
away the underwood, and ply the axe lustily upon some huge 
trunk that had fallen across the path and obstructed the passage 
of the waggon. This rendered our progress but slow. 

During such halt most of the party strayed off into the woods 
in search of game. Squirrels were the only four-footed crea- 
tures found, and enough of these were shot to make a good- 
sized " pot-pie ;" and it may be here remarked, that no sort of 
flesh is better for this purpose than that of the squirrel. 

The species found in these words was the large " cat-squirrel " 
( Sdurtis cinereus), one of the noblest of its kind. Of course at 
that season, amid the plenitude of seeds, nuts, and berries, t'^ij 
were as plump as partridges. This species is usually in giod 
condition, and its flesh the best flavoured of all In the markets 
of New York they bring three times the price of the common 
grey squirrel. 

As we rode along, the naturalist stated many facts in relation 
to the squirrel tribe, that were new to most of us. He safd that 
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fn North America there were not less than tweuty species of 
trae squirrels, all of them dwellers in the trees, and by inoluding 
the " ground " and " flying" squirrels {tamias and pUromys), the 
number of species might be more than forty. Of course there are 
still new species yet undescribed, inhabiting the half-explored 
rtgions of the western territory. 

The best known of the squirrels is the common ** grey squir- 
rel," as it is in most parts of the United States the most plenti- 
ful. Indeed it is asserted that some of the other species, as the 
** black squirrel" (Sdurus niger), disappear from districts 
where the grey squirrels become numerous — as the native rat 
gives place to the fierce " Norway." 

The true fox squirrel {S. vulpinw) differs essentially from 
the " cat," which is also known in many States by the name of 
fox squirrel. The former is larger, and altogether a more active 
animal, dashing up to the top of a pine-tree in a single run. 
The cat squirrel, on the contrary, is slow and timid among the 
branches, and rarely mounts above the 'first fork, unless when 
forced higher by the near approach of its enemy. It prefers 
concealing itself behind the trunk, dodging round the tree as the 
hunter advances upon it. It has one peculiarity, however, in its 
mode of escape that often saves it, and disappoints its pursuers. 
Unless very hotly pursued by a dog, or other swift enemy, it will 
not be treed until it has reached the tree that contains its nest, 
and of course, it drops securely into its hole, bidding defiance to 
whatever enemy: — unless, indeed that enemy chance to be the 
pine-martin, which is capable of following it even to the bottom 
of its dark tree-cave. 

Now most of the other squirrels make a temporary retreat to 
the nearest laige tree that offers This is often without a hole 
where they can conceal themselves, and they are therefore 
exposed to the small shot or rifle bullet from befow. 

It does not always follow, however, that they are brought 
down from their perch In very beavj bottom timl»er the 
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squirrel often escapes among the hoge tmgs, even where there 
are no leaves to conceal it, nor any hole in the tree. Twenty 
shots, and from good marksmen too, have been fired at a single 
squirrel in such situatioDS, without bringing it to the ground, or 
seriously wounding it I 4 party of hunters have often retired 
without getting such game, and yet the squirrel has been con- 
stantly changing place, and offering itself to be sighted in new 
positions and attitudes. 

The craft of the squirrel on these occasions is remarkable. It 
stretches its body along the upper part of a branch, elongating 
it in such a manner, that the branch not thicker than the body 
itself, forms a complete shield against the shot. The head, too, 
is laid close, and the tail no longer erect, but flattened along 
the branch, so as not to betray the whereabouts of the ani- 
mal. 

Squirrel shooting is by no means poor sport. It is the most 
common kind in the United States, because the squirrel is the 
most common game. In that country it takes the place that 
snipe or partridge-shooting holds in England. In my opinion it 
is a sport superior to either of these last, and the game, when 
killed, is not much less in value. Good fat squirrel may be 
cooked in a variety of ways, and many people prefer it to fea- 
thered game of any kind. It is true the squirrel has a rat like 
physiognomy, but that is only in the eyes of strangers to him. 
A residence in the backwoods, and a short practice in the eat- 
ing of squirrel pot-pie, soon removes any impression of that kind. 
A hare, as brought upon the table-cioth in England, is tai more 
likely to produce degout — from its very striking likeness to 
'* puss," that is purring upon the hearth-rug. 

In almost ell parts of the United States, a day's squirrel- 
shooting may be had without the necessity of making a very 
long journey. There are still tracts of woodland left nntoucheJ, 
where these animals find a home. In the Western States a 
iqairrel-hunt may be had simply by walking a couple of ban 
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dred yards from yaur house, and in some places you may shoot 
the creatures out of the very door. 

To make a successful squirrel-hunt two persons at least are 
necessary. If only one goes out, the squirrel can avoid him 
Limply by " dodging " round the trunk, or any large limb of the 
tree. When there are two, one remains stationary, while the 
other makes a circuit, and drives the game from the opposite 
side. It is still better when three or four persons make up the 
party, as then the squirrel is assailed on all sides, and can find 
no resting-place, without seeing a black tube levelled upon him, 
and ready to send forth its deadly missile. 

Some hunt the squirrel with shot guns. These are chiefly 
young hands. The old hunter prefers the rifle ; and in the 
hands of practised marksmen this is the better weapon. The 
rifle-bullet, be it ever so small, kills the game at once ; whereas 
a squirrel severely peppered with shot will often escape to the 
tree where its hole is, and drop in, often to die of its wounds. 
No creature can be more tenacious of life — not even a cat 
When badly wounded it will cling to the twigs to its last breath 
and even after death its claws sometimes retain their hold, and 
its dead body hangs suspended to the branch I 

The height from which a squirrel will leap to the ground with- 
out sustaining injury, is one of those marvels witnessed by every 
squirrel-hunter. When a tree in which it has taken refuge is 
found not to afford sufficient shelter, and a neighbouring tree is 
not near enough for it to leap to, it then perceives the necessity 
of returning to the ground, to get to some other part of the 
woods. Some species, as the cat squirrel, fearing to take the 
dreadful leap (often nearly a hundred feet), rush down by the 
trunk. Not so the irore active squirrels, as the common grey 
kind. These run to the extremity of a branch, and spiing 
bcldly down in a diagonal direction. The hunter — if a stranger 
to the feat — would expect to see the creature crushed or crippled 
by the fall. No danger of that. Even the watchful dog that 
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ifl waiting ^tr such au event, and standing close bj the spot, haa 
not time to spring upon it, ontil it is off again like a flying bird, 
and, almost as quick as sight can follow, is seen ascending some 
other tree. 

There is an explanation required about this precipitous leap. 
The squirrel is endowed with the capability of spreading out its 
body to a great extent, and this in the downward rush it takes 
care to do — thus breaking its fall by the resistance of the air. 
This alone accounts for its not killing itself. 

Nearly all squirrels possess this power, but in different degrees 
In the flying squirrel it is so strongly developed, as to enable 
them to make a flight resembling that of the birds themselves. 

The squirrel-hunter is often accompanied by a dog — not tha^ 
the dog ever by any chance catches one of these creatures. Of 
him the squirrel has but little fear, well knowing that he cannot 
climb a tree. The of&ce of the dog is of a different kind It is 
to " tree '' the squirrel, and, by remaining at the root, point out 
the particular tree to his master. 

The advantage of the dog is obvious. In fact, he is almost as 
necessary as the pointer to the sportsman. First, by ranging 
widely, he beats a greater breadth of the forest. Secondly, when 
a squirrel is seen by him, his swiftness enables him to hurry it 
up some tree not Us own. This second advantage is of the 
greatest importance. When the game has time enough allowed 
't, it either makes to its own tree (with a hole in it of course), 
or selects one of the tallest near the spot. In the former case it 
is impossible, and in the latter difficult, to have a fair shot at it. 

If there be no dog, and the hunter trusts to his own eyes, i e 
is often unable to find the exact tree which the squirrel haa 
climbed, and of course loj^es it. 

A good squirrel-dog is a useful animal. The breed is not 
important. The best are usually half-bred pointers. They 
should have good sight as well as scent ; should range 7 idely 
and run fast. When well trained they will not take afti r rail 
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bits, or any other game. They will bark only when a Rquirrel ii 
treed, and remain staunchly by the root of the tree. The bark- 
ing is necessary, otherwise the hunter, often separated from them 
by the underwood, would not know when they had succeeded in 
" treeing." 

The squirrel seems to have little fear of the dog, and rarely 
ascends to a great height. It is often seen only a few feet above 
him, jerking its tail about, and apparently mocking its savage 
enemy below. 

The coming up of the hunter changes the scene. The squirrel 
then takes the alarm, and shooting up, conceals itself among the 
higher branches. 

Taking it all in all, we know none of the smaller class of field 
sports that requires greater skill, and yields more real amuse- 
ment, than hunting the squirrel. 

Our Keutuckian comrade gave as an account of a grand 
squirrel-hunt got up by himself and some neighbours, which is 
not an uncommon sort of a thing in the Western States. Tbe 
hunters divided theniselves into two parties of equal numbers, 
each taking its own direction through the woods. A large 
wager was laid upon the result, to be won by the party that 
could bring in the greatest number of squirrels. There were &ix 
guns on each side, and the numbers obtained at the end of a 
week — ^for the hunt lasted so long — were respectively 6000, 
and 4*180 ! Of course the sport came off in a tract of country 
where squirrels were but little hunted, and were both tame and 
plenty. 

y Such hunts upon a grand scale are, as already stated, noi 
uncommon in some parts of the United States. They have 
another object besides the sport — that of thinning off the 
squirrels for the protection of the planter'^ corn-field. So des- 
tructive are these little animals to the com and other grains, 
tb^it in some States there has been at times a bounty granted for 
killing them. In early times such a law existed in Peunsylvanij», 
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and there is a registry that in one year the snm of 8000/. wat 
paid out of the treasury of this bounty-money, which at three- 
pence a head — the premium — would make 640,000, the number 
of the squirrels killed in that year ! 

The ** migration of the squirrels '^ is still an unexplained fact 
It is among the grey squirrels it takes place ; hence the name 
given to that species, Sdurut migratorius. There is no regular 
rity about these migrations, and their motive is not kno?ni. 
Immense bands of squirrels are observed in a particular neigh- 
bourhood, proceeding through the woods or across tracts of open 
ground, all in one direction. Nothing stays their course. Nar- 
row streams and broad rivers are crossed by them by 8wimn?*ng, 
and many are drowned in the attempt. 

Under ordinary circumstances, these little creatures are as 
much afraid of water as cats, yet when moving along their track 
of migration they plunge boldly into a river, without calculating 
whether they will ever reach the other side. When found upon 
the opposite bank, they are often so tired with the effort, that 
one may overtake them with a stick ; and thousands are killed 
in this way when a migration has been discovered. 

It is stated that they roll pieces of dry wood, or bark, into 
the water, and, seating themselves on these, are wafted acrosst 
their tails supplying them with a sail : of course this accoun* 
must be held as apocryphal. 

But the question is, what motive impels them to undertake 
these long and perilous wanderings, from which it is thought 
they never return to their original place of abode ? It cannoi 
be the search of food, nor the desire to change from a colder to 
a warmer climate. The direction of the wanierings forbids us 
to receive cither of these as the correct reason. No light has 
been yet thrown upon this curious habit. It would seem as if 
some strange instinct propelled them, but for what purpose, aiid 
to what end, no one can tell 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TBESIKG A BEAR. 

The doctor was the only one not taking part in the conversa- 
tion. Even the rude guides listened. All that related to game 
interested them, even the scientitic details given by the hunter- 
naturalist. The doctor had ridden on in front of us. Some one 
remarked that he wanted water to mix with the contents of his 
flask and was therefore searching for a stream. Be this as it 
may, he was seen suddenly to jerk his spare horse about, and 
spur back to us, his countenance exhibiting symptoms of surprise 
and alarm. 

" What is it, doctor ?" inquired one. 
" He has seen Indians." 

**A bear — a bear!" cried the doctor, panting for breath; 
•* a grizzly bear ! a terrible-looking creature, I assure you." 

"A bar I d'you say?" demanded Ike, shooting forward on 
his old mare. 

" A bar I" cried Redwood, breaking through the bushes in 
pursuit 

''A bear?" shouted the others, all putting spurs to their 
horses, and gallopping forward in a body. 
" Where, doctor ? Where f" cried several. 
"Yonder," replied the doctor, "just by that great tree. I 
saw him go in there — a grizzly, Fm sure." 

It was this idea that had put the doctor in such affright, and 
caused him to ride back so suddenly. 

"Nonsense, doctor," said the naturalist, " we are yet far to 
the east of the range of the grizzly bear. It was a black bear 
you saw." 

8 
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** As I live," replied the doctor, " it was not black, auy thing 
but that. I should know the black bear. It was a light brown 
colour — almost yellowish." 

" Oh I that's no criterion. The black bear is found with 
macy varieties of colour. I have seen them of the colour yoa 
describe. It must be one of them. The grizzly is not found 90 
far to the eastward, although it is possible we may see them 
soon ; but not in woods like these." 

There was no time for farther explanation. We hacl come n^ 
to the spot where the bear had been seen ; and although an 
unpractised eye could have detected no trace of the animal's 
presence, old Ike, Redwood, and the hunter-naturalist could 
follow its trail over the bed of fallen leaves, ahnost as fast as 
they could walk. Both the guides had dismounted, and with 
their bodies slightly bent, and leading their horses after them, 
commenced tracking the bear. From Ike's manner one would 
have fancied that he was guided by scent rather than by 
sight. 

The trail led us from our path, and we had followed it some 
hundred yards into the woods. Most of as were of the opinion 
that the creature had never halted after seeing the doctor, but 
had run off to a great distance. If left to ourselves we should 
have given over the chase. 

The trappers, however, knew what they were abont. They 
asserted that the bear had gone away slowly — that it had made 
frequent halts — that they discovered *' sign " to lead them to the 
conclnsioQ that the animal's haunt was in the neighbourhood— ^ 
that its " nest " was near. We were, therefore, encouraged to 
proceed. 

Ail of ua rode after the trackers. Jake and Lanty had been 
left with the waggon, with directions to keep on their route. 
After awhile we heard the waggon moving along directly in 
front of us. The road had angled as well as the bear's trail, 
and the two were again converging. 
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Jast at tbat moment a load shooting came from the direction 
of the waggon. It was Lanty's voice, and Jake's too. 

" Och ! be the Vargin mother 1 luck there ! Awch, mothei 
o'Moses, Jake, such a baste I" * 

" Golly, Massa Lanty, it am a bar I" 

We all heard this at once. Of course we thought of the trail 
no longer, bat made a rush in the direction of the voices, causing 
the branches to fly on every side. 

** Whar*s the bar ?" cried Redwood, who was first up to the 
waggon, " whar did you see't ?" 

" Yander he goet P cried Lanty, pointing to a piece of heavy 
timber, beset with an undergrowth of cane, but standing almost 
isolated from the rest of the forest on account of the thin open 
woods that were around it. 

We were too late to catch a glimpse of him, but perhaps he 
would halt in the undergrowth. If so we had a chance. 

" Surround, boys, surround I" cried the Kentuckian, who 
understood bear-hunting as well as any of the party. " Quick, 
round and head him f and, at the same time, the speaker urged 
his great horse into a gallop. Several others rode off on the 
opposite side, and in a few seconds we had surrounded the cane 
brake. 

" Is he in it ?" cried one. 

" Do you track 'im thur, Mark ?" cried Ike, to his comrade 
rom the opposite side. 

" No," was the reply, " he haint gone out this away.'' 

** Nor hyur,** responded Ike. 

" Nor here," said the Kentuckian. 

" Nor by here," added the hunter-naturalist. 

" Belike, then, he's still in the timmer," said Redwood. " Now 
H>ok out all of yees. Keep your eyes skinned, PU hustle him 
out o' thar." 

"Hold on, Mark, boy," cried Ike, "hold on thur. D ^a 

the varmint I hyur's his track, paddled like a bheep pen. Wagfai 
Mr den's hyur — ^let me rout 'im." 
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" Very wai, then," replied the other, " go ahead, old fellow— 
I'll look to my side — tha'U oo bar pass me 'ithoat getting a pill 
in his guts. Out wi' 'im 1" 

We all sat in our saddles silent and watchful. Ike had 
entered the cane, but not a rustle was heard. A snake could 
not have passed through it with less noise than did the old 
trapper. 

It was full ten minutes before the slightest sound warned of 
what he was about. Then his voice Yeached us. 

" This way, all of you I The bar's treed." 

The announcement filled all of us with pleasant anticipations. 
Th<? sport of killing a bear is no every-day amusement, and now 
that the animal was " treed " we were sure of him. Some dis- 
mounted and hitched their horses to the branches ; others boldly 
dashed into the cane, hurrying to the spot, with the hope of 
hiaving first shot. 

Why was Ike's rifle not heard if ha saw the bear tietjdf 
This puzzled some. It was explained when we got up. Ike's 
words were figurative. The bear had not taken shelter in a 
tree, but a hollow log, and, of course, Ike had not vet set eyes 
on him. But there was the log, a huge one, some ten or more 
feet in thickness, and there was the hole, with the well-beaten 
track leading into it. It was his den. He was there to a 
certainty. 

How to get him out ? That was the next question. 

Several took their stations, guns in hand, commanding the 

entrance to the hollow. One went back upon the log, and 

' pounded it with the butt of his gun. To no purpose. Br lio 

was not such a fool as to walk out and be peppered with 

bullets. 

A long pole was next thrust up the hollow. Nothing couli 
be felt. The den was beyond reach. 

Smoking was next tried, but with like success. The bear 
gave no sign of being annoyed with it The axes were now 
brought from the waggon. It would be a tough job — for th« 
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log (A sycamore t was sound enough except near the heart 
There was no help for it, and Jake and Lanty went to work as 
if for a day's rail splitting. 

Redwood and the Kantuckian, both good axemen, relieved 
them, and a deep notch soon began to make its appearance on 
each side of the log. The rest of ns kept watch near the 
entrance, hoping the sonnd of the axe might drive out the 
game We were disappointed in that hope, and for fuP two 
hours the chopping continued, until the patience and the arms 
of those that plied the axe were nearly tiied out 

It is no trifling matter to lay open a tree ten feet in diameter 
They had chosen the place for their work guided by the long pole. 
It could not be beyond the den, and if upon the near side of it, 
the pole would then be long enough to reach the bear, and 
either destroy him with a knife blade attached to it, or force 
him out. This was our plan, and therefore we were encouraged 
to proceed. 

At length the %xea broke through the wood and the dark int& 
rior lay open. They had cut in the right place, for the den of 
the bear was found directly under, but no bear ! Poles wer« 
inserted at both openings, but no bear could be felt either way. 

The hollow ran up no further, so after all there was no beai 
in the log. 

There were some disappointed faces about — and some rather 
rough ejaculations were heard. I might say that Ike '* cuesed a 
few," iftnd chat would be no more than the truth. The old trapper 
seemed to be ashamed of being so taken in, particularly as he 
bad somewhat exultingly announced that the ** bear was treed." 

** He must have got oflf before we surrounded," said one. 

" Are you sure he came into the timber ?" asked another— 
** that fool, Lanty, was so scared, he could hardly tell where th« 
animal went." 

'' Be me socl I gentlemen, I saw him go in wid my own eyei, 
Oil swear '^ 
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** Gassed queer !^' spitefully remarked Redwood. 

" D d the bar !" ejaculated Ike, " whur kid tne Tarmint 

a gone ?" 

Where was A f All eyes were turned to look for thf 

Lunter-uaturalist, as if he could clear up the mystery. He was 
nowhere to be seea He had not been seen for some time ! 

At that moment, the clear sharp ring of a rifle echoed in our 
ears. There was a moment's silence, and the next moment a 
loud '' thump *' was heard, as of a heavy body falling from a 
great height to the ground. The noise started even our tired 
horses, and some of them broke their ties and scampered off. 

** This way, gentlemen," said a quiet voice, " here's the bear !" 

The voice was A ^s ; and we all, without thinking of the 

horses, hurried up to the spot. Sure enough, there lay the great 
brute, a red stream oozing out of a bullet hole in his ribs. 

A pointed to a tree — a huge oak that spread out above 

our heads. 

" There he was, on yonder fork," said he. " We might have 
saved ourselves a good deal of trouble had we been more 
thoughtful. I suspected he was not in the log when the smoke 
failed to move him The brute was too sagacious to hide there. 
It is not the first time I have known the hunter foLed by such a 
trick." 

The eyes of Redwood were turned admiringly on the speaker, 
and even old Ike could not help acknowledging his superior 
hunter-craft. 

" Mister," he muttered, " I guess you'd make a darned fust- 
rate mountain-man. He's a gone Injun when you look through 
•ights." 

All were eximiuing the huge carcass of the bear — one of the 
largest size. 

** You'r sure it's no grizzly ?" inquired the doctor. 

** No, doctor/' replied the naturalist, ** the grizzly never climbf 
a tree " 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE BLACK BEAR OF AMERICA 

A.FTER some time spent in reccvering the horses, we lifted th« 
bear into Jake's waggon, and pro<*eeded on our journey. It waa 
near evening, however, and we soon after halted and formed 
camp. The bear was skinned in a trice, —Ike and Redwood per- 
forming this operation with ths dexteri j of a pair of butchers ; 
of course ** bear-meat ^ was the principle dish for supper ; and 
although some may think this rather a savage feast, I envy those 
who are in the way of a bear-ham now. 

Of course for that evening nothing was talked of but Bruin, 
and a good many anecdotes were related of the beast. With 
the exception of the doctor, Jake and Lanty, all of us had some- 
thing to say upon that subject, for all the rest had had more or 
less practice in bear-hunting. 

The black or *' American bear " ( Ursus Aviericanus) is one 
of the best known of his tribe. It is he that is oftenest seen in 
menageries and zoological gardens, for the reason, perhaps, that 
he is found in great plenty in a country of large commercial 
intercourse with other nations. Hence he is more frequently cap- 
tured and exported to all parts. 

Any one at a glance may distinguish him from the " brown 
bear " of Europe, as well as the other bears of the Eastern con- 
tinent — not so much by his colour (for he is brown too), as by 
his form and the regularity and smoothness of his coat. He 
may be as easily distinguished, too, from his congeners of North 
America — of which there are three — the grizzly ( U. ferox) the 
brown (arctus 1), and the " polar " ( U. maritimus). The hair 
upon other large bears (the polar excepted'' is what may be 
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termed " tufty/' and their forms are different, being generally 
more uncouth and " chunkier." The black bear is, in fact 
nearer to the polar in shape, as well as in the arrangement of 
his fur, — than to any other of the tribe. He is much smaller, 
however, rarely exceeding two-thirds the weight of large speci- 
mens of the latter. 

His colour is jsually a deep black all oyer the body, with a 
patch of rich yellowish red upon the muzzle, where the* hair is 
short and smooth. This ornamental patch is sometimes absent, 
an4 varieties of the black bear are seen of different colours. 
Brown ones are commo i in some parts, and others of a cinna- 
mon colour, and still otl ers with white markings, but these last 
are rare. They are all of one species, however, the assertion of , 
some naturalists to the contrary notwithstanding. The proof is, 
that the black varieties have been seen followed by coloured 
cubs, and rice versa. 

The black bear is omnivorous — ^feeds upon flesh as well as fruit, 
nuts, and edible roots. Habitually his diet is not carnivo- 
rous, but he will eat at times either carrion or living flesh. We 
say living flesh, for on capturing prey he does not wait to kill it, 
as most carnivorous animals, but tears and destroys it while still 
screaming He may be said to swallow some of his food alive ! 

Of honey he is especially fond, and robs the bee4iive whenever 
it is accessible to him. It is not safe from him even in the top of 
a tree, provided the entrance to it is large enough to admit his 
body ; and when it is not, he often contrives to make it so by 
means of his sharp claws. He has but little fear of the Ftinga 
of the angry bees. His shaggy coat and thick hide afford him 
ample protection against such puny weapons. It is supposed 
that he spends a good deal of his time ranging the forest in 
search of " bee trees." 

Of course he is a tree-climber — climbs by the " hjg," not by 
means of his claws, as do iniroals of the cat kind ; and in get 
ting to the ground again descends the trunk, stern foremost, of 
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A fioinled to « tree — a huge oak thiit spread out above our heads. ** There he 

«•«, on yonder forte,** said he. " We might have saTed ourselves a good deal of trouble 
had ire been more thoufthtrul. I suspected he was not in the log when the smoke 
faled to move him. The brute was too sagacious to hide there. It is not the first time 
I have known the hunter foiled by such a trick.'*— Paqb 174. 
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a hod-carrier woald come down a ladder. In this he ugain 
differs from the felida. 

The range of the black bear is extensive — in fact it may be 
said to be colimital with the forest, both in North and South 
America — thongh in the latter division of the continent, another 
species of large black bear exists, the Ursus ornattbs. In the 
northern continent the American bear is fonud in all the wooded 
parts from the Atlantic to the Pacific, bat not in the open and 
prairie districts. There the grizzly holds dominion, though both 
of them range together in the wooded valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains. The grizzly^ on the other hand, is only met with 
west of the Mississippi, and affects the dry desert countries of 
the uninhabited West. The brown bear, supposed to be identi- 
cal with the Ursus ardus of North Europe, is only met with iu 
the wild and treeless tract known as *' Barren grounds," which 
stretch across nearly the whole northern part of the continent 
from the las^ timber to the shores of the Arctic Sea, and in this 
region the black bear is not found. The zone of the polar bear 
joins with that of the brown, and the range of the former 
extends perhaps to the pole itself. 

At the time of the colonisation )f America, the area of the 
present United Sates was the favou te home of the black bear. 
It was a country entirely covered with thick forests, and of 
course a suitable hoMtat for him. Even to this day a consider* 
able number of bears is to be found within the limits of the 
settlements Scarcely a State in which some wild woodlands or 
mountain fastnesses do not afford shelter to a number of bears, 
and to kill one of them is a grand object of the hunter's ambi* 
tioQ. Along the whole range of the AUeghanies black bears are 
yet iMind, and it will be long ere they are finally extirpated 
firom such haunts. In the Western States they are still more 
common, where they inhabit the gloomy forests along the rivers, 
and creek bottoms, protected alike by the thick andergrowtk 
and the swampy nature of the soil. 

8* 
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Their den is asuallj in a hollow tree — sometimes a prostraU 
log if the latter be large eQOugh, and in such a position as is not 
likely to be observed by the passing hunter. A cave in the 
rocks is ilso their favourite lair, when the geological stractore 
^f the conntry offers them so secore a retreat. They are safer 
thns : for when a bear-tree or log has been discovered by eithet 
hunter or farmer the bear has not much chance of escape. The 
iquirrel is sale enough, as his capture will not repay the trouble 
of felling the tree ; but such noble game as a bear will repay 
whole hours of hard work with the axe. 

Tlie black bear lies torpid during several months of the win- 
ter. The time of his hybernation depends upon the latitude of 
the place and the coldness of the climate. As you approach 
the south this period becomes shorter and shorter, until in the 
tropical forests, where frost is unknown, the black bear ranges 
throughout the year. 

The mode of hunting the black bear does not differ from that 
practised with the fox or wild cat. He is usually chased by 
dogs, and forced into his cave or a tree. If the former, he is 
shot down, or the tree, if hollow, is felled. Sometimes smoking 
brings him out. If he escapes to a cave, smoking is also tried ; 
but if that will not succeed in dislodging him, he must be left 
alone, as no dogs will venture to attack him there. 

The hunter often tracks and kills him in the woods with a 
bullet from his rifle. He will not turn upon man unless when 
wounded or brought to bay. Then his assault is to be dreaded. 
Should he grasp the hunter between his great forearms, the 
latter will stand a fair chance of being hugged to death. He 
does not attempt to use his teeth like the grizzly bear, but relies 
upon the muscular power of his arms. The nose appears to be 
his tenderest part, and his antagonist, if an old bear-hunter, and 
sufficiently cool, will use every effort to strike him there. A 
blow upon the snout has often caused the black bear to let gc 
his hold, and retreat terrified 1 
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The log trap is sometimes tried with saccess. This is con 
structed in sach a way that the removal of the bait operates 
upon a trigger, and a larg<i heavy log comes down on the 
animal removing it — either crushing it to death or holding it 
fast by pressure. A limb is sometimes only caught ; but thia 
proves sufficient. 

The same kind of trap is used throughout the northern 
regions of America by the fur trappers — particularly the sable 
hunters and trappers of the white weasel {Mustela erminea) 
Of course that for the bear is constructed of the heaviest logs, 
and is of large dimensions. 

Kedwood related an adventure that had befallen him while 
trapping the black bear at an earlier period of his life. It had 
nearly cost him his life too, and a slight halt in his gait could 
still be observed, resulting from that very adventure. 

We all collected around the blazing logs to listen to the trap- 
per's story 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE TRAPPEB TRAPPED. 

" Well, then,** began Redwood " the thing I'm agoin' to tell 
you about, happened to me when I war a younker, long afore I 
tver thought I was a coming out hyar upon the parakas. I 
wan't quite growed at the time, though I was a good chunk for 
my age. 

''It war up thar among the mountains in East Tennessee, 
whar this child war raised, upon the head waters of the Ten- 
nessee River. 

** I war fond o' hnntin' firom the time that I war knee high ic 
% duck, an' I can jest remember killin' a black bar afore I waf 
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twelve yeer old. As I growed up, the bar had become scacef 
in them parts, and it wan't every day you could scare up such a 
▼armiiit, but now aod then one ud turn up. 

" Well, one day as I war poking about the crik bottom (for 
the shanty war my ole mother lived war not on the Tennessee, 
but on a crik that runs into it), I diskivered bar sign. There 
war tracks o' the bar^s paws in the mud, an' I ibllered them 
along the water edge for nearly a mile — then the trail turned 
into about as thickety a bottom as I ever seed anywhar. It 
would a baffled a cat to crawl through it. 

" After the trail went out from the crik and towards the edge 
o' this thicket, I lost all hopes of follerin* it further, as the 
ground was hard, and covered with donicks, and I couldn't make 
the tracks out no how. I had myidea that the bar had tuk the 
thicket, so I went round the edge of it to see if I could find 
whar he had entered. 

" For a long time I couldn't see a spot whar any critter as 
big as a bar could a got in without makin' some sort o' a hole, 
and then I begun to think the bar had gone some other way, 
either across the crik or further down it. 

'' I war a goin' to turn back tc the water, when I spied a big 
log lyin' half out o* the thicket, with one eend buried in the 
bushes. I noticed that the top of this log had a dirty look, as 
if some animal had tramped about on it ; an' on goin' up and 
squintin' at it a little closter, I seed that that guess war the 
right one. 

** I clomb the log, for it war a regular rouster, bigger tha 
that 'n we had so much useless trouble with, and then I scram- 
melled along the top o' it in the direction of the brush. Thar ] 
seed the very hole whar the bar had got into the thicket, and 
thar war a regular beaten path runnin' through the brake as fat 
as I could see. 

" I jumped off o* the log and squeezed my«elf through tht 
bramble. It war a trail easy enough to find, but mighty hard 
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to foller, I can tell ye. Thar war thistles, and cussed stingia' 
ac*;tles, and briars Jis th^'ck as my wrist, with claws upon them 
as sharp as <ish*hooks. I pushed on, howsomevcr, feelir' quite 
sartii. that such a a ell-used track must lead to the bar's den, 
an' I war safe enough to find it. In coorse I reckoned that the 
critter had his nest in some holler tree, and I could go Lome for 
my axe, and come back the next morning — ^if smoking failed to 
frt him out. 

" Well, I looked on through the thicket a good three hundred 
yards, sometimes crouching, and sometimes creeping on my 
hands and knees. I war badly scratched, I tell you, and now 
and then I jest thought to myself, what would be the consy- 
quince if the bar sliould meet me in that narrow passage. We'd 
a bad a tougli tussle, I reckon — but I met no bar. 

" At last the brush grew thinner, and jest as I was in hopes I 
might stumble on the bar tree, what shed I see afore me but the 
face o' a rocky bluff, that riz a coosid'able height over the crik 
bottom. I begun to fear that the varmint had a cave, and so, 
cuss him I he had— a great black gulley in the rocks was right 
c!ose by, and thar was his den and no mistake. I could easily 
tell it by the way the clay and stones had been pattered over by 
his paws. 

" Of coorse, my tracking for that day war over, and 1 stood 
by the mouth of the cave not kuowin' what to do. I didn't feel 
inclined to go in. 

" After a while I bethought me that the bar mout come out, 
an' I laid myself squat down among the bushes facing the cave. 
I had my gun ready to give him a mouthful of lead, as soon as 
ke should show his snout outside o' the hole. 

'^ 'Twar no go. I guess he had heeard me when I first com ' 
np, and know'd I war thar I laid still until 'twar so dark I 
thought I would never find my way back to the crik ; but, aftei 
a good deal of scramblin' and creepin I got oat at lacit^ und 
took mv way home. 
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" It warn't likely I war a goin' to give that bar up. I way 
bound to fetch him out o^ his boots if it cost me a week's hunt 
lug ; 60 I returned the next morning to the place, and lay al* 
day in fi-oiit o* the cave. No bar appeared, an* I went back 
borne a ^ussio'. 

" Next day I come again, but this time I didn't intend to 
stay. I had fetched my axe with me, wi' the intention of riggin' 
up a log trap near the mouth o' the care. I had also fetched ^ 
jug o* molasses and some yeers o' green com t** bait the trap, 
for I kuowM the bar war fond o' both. 

*' Well, I got upon the spot, an' makiu' as lee tie rumpus aa 
possible, I went to work to build my trap. I found some logs 
on the ground jest the scantlin', and in less than an hour I hed 
the thing rigged an' the trigger set, Twant no small lift to get 
up the big log, but I managed it wi' a lever I had made, though 
it took every pound o* strength in my body. If it come down 
on the bar I knew it would hold him. 

'* Well, I had all ready except layin' the bait ; so I crawled 
in, and was fixin' the green yeers and the 'lasses, when, jest 
at that moment, what shed I bear behind me but the 'sniff' o^ 
the bar ! 

" I turned suddently to see. I bad jest got my eye on the 
critter standin' right in the mouth o' his cave, when I feeled 
myself struck upon the buttocks, and flattened down to the airth 
like a pancake. 

*' At the first stroke, I thought somebody had hit me a heavy 
blow from behind, and I wish it had been that. It war wusser 
than that. It war the log had hit me, and war now lying witb 
%11 its weight right acrosst my two legs. In my hurry to gi^ 
round I had sprung the trigger, and down comed the infernal 
jog on my hams. 

•* At fust I wan't scared, but I war badly hurt. I thought 
It would he all right as soon as I had crawled out, and I mtuU 
an attempt to do so It wae then that I become scared if 
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*irnest ; for I found thai I couldn't crawl out. Mj legs were 
held iu such a waj that I couldn't move them, and the more 1 
pulled the more I hurt them. They were in pain already with 
the heavy weight pressin' upon them, and I couldn't bear to 
move them. No more could I turn myself. I war flat on my 
&ce, and couldn't slew myself round any way, so as to get my 
h* nds at the log. I war fairly catched in my own trap. 

" It war jest about then I began to feel si*arcd. Thar wanH 
DC settlement hi the hul crik bottom but my mother^s old 
Bh^tnty an' that were two miles higher up> U war as unlikely 
a thing as could happen that anybody would be passing that 
way ; and unless some one did, I saw no chance of gettio' clar 
0* the scrape I war in. I could do no thin' for myself. 

•• I hollered as loud as I could and that frightened the bar 
into his cave again. I hollered for an hour, but 1 could hear no 
reply, and then I war still a-bit, and then I hollered again, ^n' 
kept this up pretty much for the hul o' that blessed day. 

** Thar wan't any answer but the echo o' my own shoutin', and 
the whoopin' of the owls that flew about over my head, and 
appeared as if they war mockin' me. 

" I had no behopes of any relief comin* firom home. My ole 
mother had nobody but myself^ and she wan't like ta miss m<;, 
as I'd often stayed out a huntin^ for three or four di«ys at a time. 
The only chance I had, and I knew it too, war that some neigh- 
bour might be strayin' down the crik, and you may guess what 
sort o- chance that war^ when I tell you thar wan't a neighbour 
livin' within less than five mile o' us. If no one come by I knew 
I must lay there till I died o' hunger and rotted, or the bar ate 
me up. 

** Well, night come, and night went. 'Twar about the longest 
night this child remembers. I lay all thr.agh it, a sufferin' the 
pain, and listening to the screechin' owls. I could a screeched 
as loud a0 aoy of them if that would a-doae any good. I heard 
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DOW and then the snoffin' o' the bar, and I could see thar wai 
two o' them. I could see thar big black bodies moTiu' about 
like siiadows, aud they appeared to be gettin' less afeerd o' me, 
as they came close at times, and risin' up on their hind quartern 
fttood in front o' me like a couple o' black devils. 

" I begun to get afeerd they would attack me, and so I gaess 
they would a-done, had not a circumstance happened that pul 
them out o' the notion. 

** It war jest grey day, when one o' them came so close thac 
I expected to be attacked by him. Now as luck would have it, 
my rifle happened to be lyin' on the ground within reach, i 
grabbed it without saying a word, and slewin' up one shoulder 
as high as I could, I was able to sight the bar just behind the 
fore leg. The brute wan't four feet from the muzzle, and slap 
into him went wad and all, and down he tumbled like a felled 
ox. I seed he war as dead as a buck. 

" Well, badJy as I war fixed, I contrived to get loaded again, 
for I knowed that bars will fight for each other to the death ; 
and I thought the other might attack me. It wan't to be seen 
at the time, but shortly after it come upon the ground from the 
direction of the crik. 

" I watched it closely as it shambled up, having my rifle ready 
all the while. When it first set eyes on its dead comrade it 
gave 8 loud snort, and stopped. It appeared to be considerably 
surprised. It only halted a short spell, and then, with a loud 
roar, it run up to the carcass, and snififed at it. 

** I haint the least o' a doubt that in two seconds more it 
would a-jumped me, but I war too quick for it, and sent a 
bullet right plum into one of its eyes, that come out again near 
the back o' its neck. That did the business, and I had the 
satisfaction to see it cowoUop over nearly on top o' the other'n. 

" Well, I killed the bars, but what o' that. That wouldnH 
get me from under the log ; and what wi ' the pain I was sof 
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erin\ and the poor prospect o' bein* relieveo, I thought I moat 
as well have let them eat me. 

" Bat a man don't die so long as he can help it, I b'lieve, and 
I dctarmlned to live it out while I could. At times I had hopei 
and shouted, and then I lost hope and lay still again. 

^' I grew as hungry as a famished wolf. The bars were lying 
right before me, but jest beyond reach, as if to tantylize ma, 
I could have eat a coUop raw if I could have a-got hold of it, 
but how to reach it war the difeeculty. 

" Needcesity they say is the mother o' invention ; and I set 
myself to invent a bit. Thar war a piece o* rope I had brought 
along to help me wi* the trap, and that I got my claws on. 

'* I made a noose on one eend o' it, and after about a score 
o^ trials I at last flung the noose over the head o' one o' the 
bars, and drew it tight. I then sot to work to pull the bar 
nearer. If that bar's neck wan't well stretched I don't know 
what you'd call stretchin', for I tugged at it about an hour afore 
I could get it within reach. I did get it at last, and then with 
my knife I cut out the bar's tongue, and ate it raw. 

" I had satisfied one appetite, but another as bad, if not wus- 
ser, troubled me. That war thirst — my throat war as dry as a 
com cob, and whar was the water to come from. It grew so 
bad at last that I thought I would die of it. I drawed the bar 
nearer me, and cut his juglar to see if thar war any relief from 
that quarter. Thar wan*t. The blood war froze up thick as 
liver. Not a drop would run. 

" I lay coolin' my tongue on the blade o' my knife an' chawin' 
a bullet that I had taken from my pouch. I managed to put 
In the hul of the next day this away, now and then shoutin' aa 
loud as I could. Towards the evenin' I grew hungry again, and 
ate a cut out o' the cheek o' the bar ; but I thought I would 
Mshoked for want o'water. 

** I put in the night the best way I could. I had the owlf 
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«gain for companj, and some Yarmint came up aad smelt at th6 
bars ; bat was frightened at mj Yoice, and ran away again. 1 
sappose it was a fox or wolf, or some such thing, and but for me 
would a-made a meal off o' the bar's carcsiss. 

" I won't tronble yon with my reflexshuns all that night ; but 
I can assure ye they war anything but pleasant. I thonght of 
my ole mother, who had nobody but me, and that helped to 
keep up my spirits. I detarmined to cut away at the bar, aud 
hold ont as long as possible. 

** As soon as day broke I set up my shoatin' again, restin 
every fifteen minutes or so, and then tak'ui' a fresh start. About 
an hoar after sun up, jest as I had finished a long spell o 
Bcreechin', I thought I heerd a voice. I listened a bit with my 
heart thumpin' against my ribs. Thar war no sound ; I yelled 
louder than ever, and then listened. Thar war a voice. 

** * D — n ye I what are ye hollowin' about V cried the voice. 

'' I again shouted ^ Holloa I ' 

" ' Who the h — IPs thar ?" inquired the voice". 

" * Casey 1 ' I called back, recognising the voice as that of a 
neighbour who lived up the crik ; ' for God's sake this way.' 

" * I'm a-comiu',' he replied ; * 'Taint so' easy to get through 
hyer — that you, Redwood ? What the h — ^'s the matter J 
D — n this brush 1' 

** I heard my neighbour breakin' his way through the thicket, 
and strange I tell ye all, but true it is, 1 couldn't believe I war 
goin' to get clar even then until I seed Casey standin' in front 
o' me. 

" Well» of joorse, I was now set free again, but couldn't put 
a foot */) the ground. Casey carried me home to the shanty, 
whar ( lay for well nigh six weeks, before I could go about, 
and d— n the thing I I haint got over it yet." 

Ro eided Redwood's story. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE AMERICAN 2>EBR. 

During our next day's journey we fell in with and killed a 
couple of deer — a young buck and doe. They were the first of 
these animals we had yet seen, and that was considered strange, 
as we had passed through a deer country. They were of the 
species common to all parts of the United States* territory — the 
" red ^ or " fallow " deer ( Cenms Virginianus). It may be here 
remarked that the common deer of the United States, some- 
times called " red deer," is the fallow deer of English parks, 
that the " elk " of America is the red deer of Europe, and the 
" elk" of Europe is the "moose" of America. Many mistakes 
are made in relation to this fuuily of animals on account of these 
misapplied names. 

In North America there are six well-defined species of deer— 
the moose ( C alces) ; the elk ( Canadensis) ; the caribou {lara/i¥ 
dus); the black-tail or "mule" deer (maerotus)', the long-tail 
{Uucuruj)] and the Virginian, or fallow deer {Virginiawis). 
The deer of Louisiana (C nemoralit) is supposed by some to be 
a different species from any of the above ; so also is the " maza- 
ma" of Mexico (0. Maicanus.) It is more probable that these 
two kinds are only varieties of the {Cenms Virginiantis) — the 
difference in color, and other respects, resulting from a differ- 
ence in food, climate, and such like causes. 

It is probable, too, that a small species of deer exists in the 
Russian possessions west of the Rocky Mountains, quite distinct 
from any of the six mentioned above ; but so little is yet known 
rf ibfo natural aJ'^^ry of these wild territories, that %hm rao 
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only be t^ken as conjectare. It may be remarked, also, that ol 
the cariboa ( C. taramdm) there are two marked yarieties, that 
may almost be regarded in the light of species. Que, the 
larger, is known as the '* woodland caribou/' because it inhabits 
the more southern and wooded districts of the Hudson's Bay 
territory ; the other, the " barren-ground caribou," is the " rein- 
deer " of the arctic Toyagers. 

Of the six well-ascertained species, the last mentioned 
(C Virgifdanus) has the largest geographical range, and is the 
most generally known. Indeed, when the word» " deer '' is men- 
tioned, it only is meant. It is the deer of the United States. 

The *' black-tails " and ''long-tails" are two species that 
may be called new. Though long known to trappers and 
hunters, they have been but lately described by the scientific 
naturalist. Their habitat is the ** far west " in California, 
Oregon, the high' prairies, and the valleys of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Up to a late period naturalists have had but little to do 
with these countries. For this reason their fauna has so long 
remained comparatively unknown. 

The geographical disposition of the other four species is 
curious. Each occupies a latiiudinal zone. That of the cariboa^ 
or reindeer, extends farthest north. It is not found within the 
limits of the United States. 

The zone of the moose overleaps that of the caribou, but, on 
the other side, goes farther south, as this species is met with 
along the extreme northern parts of the United States. 

The Elk is next in order. His range " dovetails " into that 
of the moose, but the elk roves still farther into the temperate 
regions, being met with almost as far south as Texas. 

The fourth, the common deer, embraces in his range the tem- 
perate and torrid zones of both North atid South America, 
while he is not found in higher latitudes thaix wiie 50:chern fron 
laer of Canada 
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Tfae common deer, therefore, inhabits a greater area than anj 
5>f his congeners, and is altogether the best-known animal of hi? 
kind. Most persons know him bj sight. He is the smallest of 
the American species, being generally about five feet in length 
by three in height, and a little more than lOOlbs. in weight. 
He is exceedingly well formed and graceful ; his horns are not 
80 large as those of the stag, but, like his, they are annually 
caducous, falling oflf in the winter and returning in the spring 
They are rounded below, but in the upper part slightly flattened 
or palmated*. The antlers do not rise upward, but protrude for- 
ward over the brow in a threatening manner. There is no 
regular rule, however, for their shape and *' set," and their num- 
ber also varies in different individuals. The horns are also 
present only in the male or buck ; the doe is without them 
They rise from a rough bony protuberance on the forehead, 
called the " burr." In the first year they grow in the shape of 
two short straight spikes ; hence the name " spike bucks " given 
to the animals of that age. In the second season a small antler 
appears on each horn, and the number increases until the fourth 
year, when they obtain a full head-dress of ** branching horns." 
The antlers, or, as they are sometimes called, *' points," often 
increase in number with the age of the animal, until as many aa 
fifteen make their appearance. This, however, is rare. Indeed, 
the food of the animal has much to do with the growth of his 
horns. In an ill-fed specunen they do not grow to such size, nor 
branch so luxuriantly as in a well-fed fat buck. 

We have said that the horns fall annually. This takes place 
in winter — in December and January. They are rarely found, 
However, as they are soon eaten up by the small-gnawing 
ftnimals. 

The new horns begin to grow as soon as the old ones have 
dropped off. During the spring and summer they are covered 
nith a aoft velvety substance, and they are then described u 
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being *' in the velvet." The blood circulates freely through this 
membrane, and it is highly sensitive, so that a blow upon the 
horns at this season produces great pain. By the time the 
"rutting season'' commences (in October), the velvet has peeled 
off, and the horns are then in order for battle — and they need 
be, for the battles of the bucks during this period are terribk 
indeed. Frequently their horns get "locked" in such conflicts 
and being unable to separate them, the combatants remain in 
this situation till both perish by hunger, or fall a prey to their 
natural enemy— the wolf. Many pairs of horns have been found 
in the forest thus locked together, and there is not a museum in 
America without this singular souvenir of mutual destruction 1 

The hair of the American deer is thickly set and smooth on 
the surface. In winter it grows longer and is of a greyish hue ; 
the deer is then, according to hunter phraseology, " in the grey.'' 
In the summer a new coat is obtained, which is reddish, or calf- 
coloured. The deer is then " in the red/' Towards the end of 
August, or in autumn, the whole coat has a blue tinge. This is 
called " in the blue." At all times the animal is of a whitish 
appearance on the throat and belly ard insides of the legs. 
The skin is toughest when " in the red," thilckest " in the blue," 
and thmnest "in the grey." In the blue it makes the best 
buckskin, and is, therefore most valuable^ when obtained in 
autumn. 

The fawns of this species are beautiful litUe creatures ; the? 
are fawn-coloured and showered all over with whiu* spotg, which 
disappear towards the end of their first summer, when they gra- 
dually get into the winter grey. 

The American deer is a valuable animal. Much of the buck- 
skin of commerce is the product of its hides, and the horns are 
put to many uses. Its flesh, besides supplying the tables of th« 
wealthy, has been for centuries almost the whole sustenance of 
whole nations of Indians. Its skins have furnished them with 
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tenU beds, and clothing ; its intestines with bowstrings, ball 
"raquets," and snow-shoes ; and in the chase '"f this creatui^ 
thej have found almost their sole occupatioi ae well as amuse- 
ment. 

With so many enemies, it is a matter of wondet that tiiia 
species has not long been extirpated ^ not only has man been 
its constant and persevering destroyer, but it has a host of 
enemies besides, in the cougar, the lynxes, the wolverene, And 
the wolves. 

The last are its worst foes. Hunters state that for one Jeer 
killed by themselves, five fall a prey to the wolves. These 
attack the young and feeble, and soon run them down. The 
old deer can escape from a wolf by superior speed ; but in 
remote districts, where the wolves are numerous, they unite in 
packs of eight or ten, and follow the deer as hounds do, and 
even with a somewhat similar howling. They run by the nose, 
and unless the deer can reach water, and thus escape them, they 
will tire it down in the end 

Frequently the deer, when thus followed in winter, makes for 
the ice, upon which he is soon overtaken by his hungry pursuers. 

Notwithstanding all this, the American deer is still common 
in most of the States, and in some of them even plentiful 
Where the wolves have been thinned off by ** bounty " laws, 
and the deer protected during the breeding season by legislative 
enactments, as is the case in New York, their number is said to 
be on the increase. The markets of all the great cities in Ame- 
rica are supplied with venison almost as cheap as beef, which 
shows that the deer are yet far from being ccarce. 

Th^ habits of this creature are well known. It is gregarious 
in its natural habUat, The herd is usually led by an old buck, 
who watches over the safety of the others while feeding. When 
an enemy approaches, this sentinel and leader strikes the ground 
sbtfldy with his hoofe, snorts loudly, and emits a shrill wiisUA : 
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all the time fronting the danger with his horns set forwa^xl h 
a threatening manner. So long as he does not attempt to ran 
the others continue to broirse with confidence ; bat the moment 
their leader starts to fly, all the rest follow, each trying to be 
foremost 

They are timid npon ordinary occasions, bat the backs in the 
ratting season are bold, and when wonnded and brought '* tc 
bay," are not to be approached with impunity. They can 
inflict terrible blows, both with their hoofs and antlers ; and 
Lunters who have come too near them on such occasions have 
with difficulty escaped being gored to death. 

They are foes to the snake tribe, and kill the most yenomous 
serpents without being bitten. The rattle-snake hides from 
their attack. Their mode of destroying these creatures is similar 
to that employed by the peccary (dicotyles) : that is, by pounc- 
ing down upon them with the four hoofs held close together, 
and thus crushing them to death. The hostility of the peccary 
to snakes is easily understood, as no sooner has it killed one 
than it makes a meal of it. With the deer, of course, such is 
not the case, as they are not carnivorous. Its enmity to the 
reptile race can be explained only by supposing that it possesse? 
a knowledge of their dangerous qualities, and thinks they should 
therefore be got rid of. 

The food of the American deer consists of twigs, leaves of 
trees, and grass. They are fonder of the tree-shoots than the 
grass ; but their favourite morsels are the buds and flowers of 
nympba, especially those of the common pond-lily. To get these 
they wade into the lakes and rivers like the moose, and, like 
them, are good swimmers. 

They love the shady forest better than the open ground, and 
they haunt the neighbourhood of streams. These afiford them 
protection, as well as a means of quenching thirst. When pur- 
iued tbair Irst thought is to make for water, in order to eladt 
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the pursuer, which they often succeed in doing, throwing botn 
dogs and wolves off the scent. In summer, they seek the watei 
to cool themselves, and get free from flies and mosquitoes, that 
pester them sadly. 4 

They are fond of salt, and repair in great numbers to the 
salines and salt springs, that abound in all parts of America. 
At these they lick up quantities of earth along with the salt 
efflorescence, until vast hollows are formed in the earth, termed, 
from this circumstance, salt ** licks.'' The consequence of this 
'* dirt-eating " is, that the excrement of the animal comes forth 
in hard pellets ; and by seeing this, the hunters can always tell 
when they are in the neighbourhood of a " lick." 

The does produce in spring — in May or June, according to 
the latitude. They bring forth one, two, and very rarely three 
fawns at a birth. Their attachment to their young is proverbial. 

The mothers treat them with the greatest tenderness, and hide 
them while they go to fe^d. The bleating of the fawn at once 
recalls the mother to its side. The hunter often imitates this 
with success, using either his own voice, or a '^call,'' made out 
of a cane joint. An anecdote, told by Parry, illustrates this 
maternal fondness : — " The mother, finding her young one could 
not swun as fast herself, was observed to stop repeatedly, so aa 
to allow the fawn to come up with her ; and, having landed first, 
stood watching it with trembling anxiety as the boat chased it 
to the shore. She was repeatedly fired at, but remained immov- 
able, untQ her ofispring landed in safety, when they both can« 
tered out of sight.'' The deer to which Parry refers is the small 
" caribou ;" but a similar affection exists between the mother 
and fawns of the common deer. 

The American deer is hunted for its flesh, its hide, and *^ the 
sport.'' There are oany modes of hunting it. The simplest and 
most common is that which is termed '* still" hunting. In this 
the hunter is armod with his rifle or deer gun — a heayj fowling* 
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piece — and steals forward upon the deer, as he woald apon anj 
other game. " Cover " is oot so necessary as silence in such s 
hunt. This deer, like some antelopes, is of a " carious " disposi- 
tion, and will sometimes allow the hunter to approach in full 
view without attempting to run off. But the slightest noise, 
such as the rustling of dry leaves, or the snapping of a stick, 
will alarm hun. His sense of bearing is extremely acute. His 
nose, too, is a keen one, and he often scents the hunter, and 
makes off long before the latter has got within sight or range. 
It is necessary in '* still ^ hunting to leave the dog at home ; 
unless, indeed, he be an animal trained to the purpose. 

Another species of hunting is " trailing " the deer in snow 
This is done either with dogs or without thenu The snow must 
be frozen over, so as to cut the feet of the deer, which puts 
them in such a state of fear and pain, that the hunter can easily 
get within shot. I have assisted in killing twenty in a single 
morning in this way ; and that too, in a district where deer were 
not accounted plentiful. 

The '' drive " is the most exciting mode of hnntrag deer ; and 
the one practised by those who hunt for ** the sport." This ia 
done with hounds, and the horsemen who follow them also carry 
guns. In fact, there is hardly a species of hunting In America 
in which firearms are not used. 

Several individuals are required to make up a '' deer drive." 
They are generally men who know the " lay " of the country, 
with all its ravines and passes. One or two only accompany 
the hounds as '^ drivers,*' while the rest get between the place 
where the dogs are beating the cover and some river towards 
which it is *' calculated " the startled game will run. They deploy 
themselves into a long line, which sometimes extends for miles 
through the forest. Each, as he arrives at his station, or '' standi" 
as it is calle^l, dismounts, ties his horse in a thicket^ and takea 
bit stand, " covering *' himself behind a log dt tree. The standi 
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tre selected with reference to the configuration ^f the ground, 
or by paths which the deer are accustomed to take ; and as 
soon as all have so arranged themselves, the dogs at a distant 
point are set loose, and the " drive " begias. 

The ** stand men " remaia qniet, with their guns in readiness. 
The barking <,f the dogs afar off through the woods, osually 
admonishes them when a deer has been *' put up ;" and they 
watch with eager expectation, each one hoping that the game 
may come his way. 

Hours are sometimes passed without the hunter either seeing 
or hearing a living thing but himself and his horse ; and many 
a day he returns home from such a '' chase " without having had 
the slightest glimpse of either buck, doe, or fawn. 

This is discouraging ; but at other times he is rewarded fov 
his patient watching. A buck comes bounding forward, the 
hounds after him in full cry. At ratervals he stops, and throws 
himself back on his haunches like a halted hare. His eyes are 
protruded, and watching backward. His beautiful neck is swot 
ko with fear and rage, and his branching antlers tower high \l 
the air. Again he springs forward, and approaches tho silent 
hunter, who, with a beating heart, holds his piece in the attitude 
of "ready." He makes another of his pauses. The gun is 
levelled, the trigger pulled; the bullet speeds forth, and strikes 
into his broad chest, causing him to leap upward in the spas 
modic effort of death. 

The excitement of a scene like this rewards the hunter for hii 
long and lonely vigO. 

^' Torch hunting," or " fire-hunting," as it is sometimes termed, 
is another method of capturing the fallow deer. It is done by 
carrying a torch in a very dark night through woods where deer 
are known to frequent. The torch is made of pine-knota, well 
fbied. They are not tied in bunches, as represented by some 
writers, but carried in a yessel of hard metal. A fryingpaa 
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mth a long handle, as already stated, is best for the pat 
pose. 

The ** knots " are kindled within the pan, and, if good ones, 
yield a blaze that will light the woods for a hundred yards 
around. The deer seeing this strange object, and impelled by 
cariosity, approaches within range; and the "glance'' of his 
eyes, like two burning coals, betrays him to the hunter, who 
with his deadly rifle '' sights " between the shining orbs and fires. 

While we were on the subject of torch-hunting the doctor took 
up the cue, and gave us an account of a torch hunt he had 
made in Tennessee. 

** I will tell you of a * torch hunt,' " said he, " of which, pars 
ma^ na fui, and which ended with a * catastrophe.' It took 
place in Tennessee, where I was for awhile sojourning. I am 
not much of a hunter, as you all know ; but happening to reside 
in a * settlement,' where there were some celebrated hunters, 
and in the neighbourhood of which was an abundance of game, 
I was getting very fond of it. I had heard, among other things, 
of this ' torch hunting/ — ^In fact, had read many interesting 
descriptions of it, but I had never witnessed the sport myself ; 
and was therefore eager, above all things, to join in a torch 
hunt. 

'' The opportunity at length offered. A party was made up 
N> go hunting, of which J was one. 

*' There were six of us in all ; but it was arranged that we 
should separate into three pairs, each taking its own torch and 
a separate course through the woods. In each pair one was to 
carry the light, while the other managed the * shooting iron.' 
We were all to meet at one appointed rendezvous when the 
hunt was over. 

" These preliminaries being arranged and the torches made 
ready, we separated. My partner and I plunged into the deefp 
forest 
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"Tlie night ^as dark as pitch — dark nights are tlie best— 
and when we entered the woods we had to grope our way. Of 
course, we had not yet set fire to our torch, as we had not 
reached the place frequented by the deer. 

'' My companion was an old hunter, and by right should have 
carried the gun ; but it was arranged differently, out of compli- 
ment to me — the stranger. He held in one hand the huge frj- 
ing-pan, while in a bag over his shoulder was a bushel or more 
of dry pine-knots. 

'* On arriving at the place where it was expected deer would 
be found, we set fire to our torch, and in a few moments the 
blaze threw its glaring circle around us, painting with vermilion 
the trunks of the great trees. 

" In this way we proceeded onward, advancing slowly and 
with as little noise as possible. We talked only in whispers, 
keeping our eyes turned upon all sides at once. But we walked 
and walked, up hill and down hill, for, I should say, ten miles at 
the least ; and not a single pair of bright orbs answered to our 
luminary. Not a deer's eye reflected the blaze of our torch. 

'* We had kept the fire replenished and burning vividly to no 
purpose, until hardly a knot remained in the bag. 

" I had grown quite tired in tliis fruitless search. So had my 
companion, and both of us felt chagrin and disappointment. 
We felt this the more keenly as there had been a " supper-wager" 
laid between us and our friends, as to what party would kill the 
greatest number of deer, and we fancied once or twice that we 
heard shotF far off in the direction the others had gone. We 
were likely to come back empty handed, while they, no doubt, 
would bring a deer each, perhaps more. 

' We were returning towards the point from which we had 
started, both of us in a most unamiable mood, when all at once 
aL obiec'i right before us attracted my attention, and brovrht 
me to a sadden halt I did not wait to ask any questiona A 
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pair of email roand cirdes glistened in the darknesfi like tw« 
little discs of fire. Of course they were eyes. Of coarse they 
were the eyes of a deer. 

** I conld see no body, for the two lominoos objects shone as 
if set in a groond of ebony. Bat I did not stay to scan in what 
they were set. My piece was ap. I glanced hastily along the 
barrel I sighted between the eyes. I palled the trigger. I 
fired. 

" As I did so, I fancied that I heard my companion shouting 
to me, but the report hindered me ft-om hearing what he said. 

" When the echoes died away, however, his voice reached me, 
in a full, clear tone, pronouncing these words : — 

" Tarnation, doctor ! You've shot Squire Robbins's bull I ' " 

^' At the same time the bellowing of the bull, mingling with 
his own loud laugh, convinced me that the hunter had spoken 
the truth. 

'' He was a good old fellow, and promised to keep dark : but 
it was necessary to make all right with * Squb*e Robbins.' So 
the affair soon got wind, and my torch-hunt became, for a time, 
the standing joke of the * settlement.' ** 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DEKR HUNT IN A " DUG-OUT." 

As we were now approaching the regions where the comrooD 
fallow deer ceased to be met with, and where its place is snp 
plied by two other species, these last became the subject of our 
talk. The species referred to are the " black tails,'' and ** long 
tails ' {Lervus macrotiswid leumrut). 
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Ike and Redwood were well acquainted with both kinds, ai 
Jiej had often trapped beaver in the countries where these deer 
are found ; and they gave us a yery good account of the 
habits of these animals, which showed that both species were in 
many respects similar to the Ctrvus Virginianus. Their form, 
however, as well as their size, colour, and markings, leave no 
doubt of their being specifically distinct, not only from the latter, 
but from each other. Indeed there are two varieties of the 
black tails, differing in some respects, although both have the 
dark hair upon the tail, and the long ears, which so much dis- 
tinguish them from other deer. The great length of their ears 
gives to their heads a "mulish" look — hence they are often 
known among the trappers by the name of " mule deer." Ike 
and Redwood s|K)ke of them by this name although they also 
knew them as ** black tails," and this last is the designation most 
generally used. They receive it on account of the colour of the 
hair upon the upper side of their tail tips, which is of a jetty 
blackness, and is very full and conspicuous. 

Tne two species have been often confounded with each other, 
though in many respects they are totally unlike. The black tails 
are larger, their legs shorter and their bodies more " chunky,^ 
and altogether of stouter build. In running, they bound with 
all their feet raised at once ; while those of the long- tailed 
species run more like the common fallow deer — by trotting a few 
steps, then giving a bound, and trotting as before. 

The ears of th«^ black tails stand up full half the height of 
their antlers, and their hair, of a reddish-brown colour, is coarser 
than the hair of the Cervus Virginianus^ and more like the coat 
of the elk ( Cervus Canadensis), Their hoofs, too, are shorter 
and wider, and in this respect there is also a similarity to the 
elk. The flesh of the black tails is inferior to that of the fallow 
deer, while the long-tailed kind produces a venison very similai 
to t)ie latter. 
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Both species inhabit woodlands occasionallj, but their fa? oar* 
lie habitat is the prairie, or that species of undulating countrj 
where prairie and forest alternate, forming a snccession of groves 
and openings. Both are fonnd only in the western half of thi> 
continent — that is, In the wild regions extending from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific. In longitude, as far east as the Missis- 
sippi, they are rarely seen ; but as you travel westward, either 
approaching the Rocky Mountains, or beyond those to the 
shores of the Pacific, they are the common deer of the country. 
The black-tailed kind is more southern in its range. It is found 
in the Galifornias, and the valleys of the Rocky Mountains, as 
far south as Texas ; while to the north it is met with in 
Oregon, and on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, as high 
M the fifty-fourth parallel. The long-tailed species is the most 
common deer of Oregon and the Columbia River, and its range 
also extends east of the Rocky Mountains, though not so far as 
the longitude of the Mississippi. 

The hunter-naturalist, who had some years before made a 
journey to Oregon, and of course bad become well acquainted 
with the habits of the Cervus leucuruSy gave us a full account of 
them, and related a stirring adventure that had befallen him 
while hunting " long-tails " upon the Columbia. 

" The long-tailed deer," began he, " is one of the smallest of 
the deer kind. Its weight rarely exceeds lOOlbs. It resembles 
in form and habits the common fallow deer, the chief distinction 
being the tail, which is a very conspicuous object. This appen- 
dage is often found to measure eight iniheB in length ! 

" While running, the tail is held erect, and kept constantly 
switching from side to side, so as to produce a singular and 
somewhat ludicrous efiFect upon the minds of the spectator. 

" The gait of this animal is also peculiar. It first takes two 
ambling steps that resemble a trot, after these it makes a long 
bound, which carries it about twice the distance of the step^ 
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and then it trots again. No matter how closely porsaedy it ne?er 
alters this mode of progression. 

** Like the fallow deer it produces spotted fawns, which are 
brought forth in the spriug, and change their colour to that of 
the deer itself in the first wmter. About the first of NoTembei 
they gather into herds, and remain together until April, wheo 
they separate, the females secreting themselves to bring forth 
their youug. 

'* The loDg-tailed deer is often found in wooded countries ; 
though its favourite haunts are not amid the heavy timber of the 
great forests, but in the park-like openings that occur in many 
parts of the Rocky Mountain valleys. 

** Sometimes whole tracts of country are met with in these 
regions, whose surface exhibits a pleasing variety of woodland 
and prairie ; sloping hills appear with coppices upon their crests 
and along their sides. Among these natural groves may be seen 
troops of the long-tailed deer, browsing along the declivities of 
the hills, and, by their elegant attitudes and graceful movements, 
adding to the beauty of the landscape. 

" Some years ago I had an opportunity of hunting the long- 
tailed deer. I was on my way across the Rocky Mountains to 
Fort Vancouver, when circumstances rendered it necessary that 
I should stop for some days at a small trading post on one of 
the branches of the Columbia. I was, in fact, detained, wait- 
ing for a party of fur-traders with whom I was to travel, and 
who required some time to get their packs in readiness. 

'' The trading-post was a small place, with miserable accom- 
modations, having scarcely room enough in its two or three 
wretched log-cabins to lodge half the company that happened 
at the time to claim its hospitality. As my business was simply 
to wait for my travelling companions , I was of course enniiyi 
almost to death in such a place. There was nothing to be seen 
tfoond bat packs of beaver, otter, mink, fox, and bear skint | 
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and DOthing to be heard but the incessant chattering of Caa* 
dian voyagetu's, in their mixed jargon of French, English, and 
Indian. To make matters still more unpleasant, there was rerj 
little to eat, and nothing to drink bat the clear water of thv little 
mountain^tream npon which the fort was bnilt. 

" Tho sarronnding country, however, was beantifal ; and toe 
lovely landscapes that on every side met the eye almost compen 
sated for the discomforts of the post. The surface of the coun- 
try wsui what is termed rolling — gentle undulations here and 
there lising into dome^haped hills of low elevation. These 
were cr-owned with copses of shrubby trees, principally of the 
wild filbert or hazel (corylus) with several ^)ecie8 of rosa and 
raspb^^iry (rubus) and bnshes of the juneberry {amdcMckier)^ 
with their clusters of purplish-red fruit The openings between 
were covered with a sward of short gramma grass, and the 
whole landscape presented the appearance of a cultivated park ; 
BO f h/it one involuntarily looked along the undulating outlines of 
the hills for some noble mansion or lordly castle. 

'' It is just in such situations that the fallow-deer delights to 
dwell ; and these are the favourite haunts cf its near congeners, 
the long-tails. I had ascertained this from the people at the 
post ; and the fact that fresh venison formed our staple and 
daily food was proof sufficient that some species of deer was to 
be found in the neighbourhood. I was not long, therefore, after 
my arrival, in putting myself in train for a hunt. 

" Unfortunately, the gentlemen of the company were too busy 
to go along with me ; so also were the numerous engages ; and 
I set out taking only my servant, a hois bruld, or half-breed, who 
happened, however, to be a good guide for such an expedition, 
as well as a first-rate hunter. 

*' Setting out, we kept down the stream for some distance, 
walking along its bank. We saw numerous deer-tracks in the 
Body where the animals had gon9 to and from the water. Theaa 
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fTft'^s Tere almost fresh, and manv of them, as my seryant 
averred, mast have been made the previous night bj the animals 
coming to drink — a common habit with them, especially in ho* 
weather. 

** Eat, strange to say, we walked a mile or more without get- 
ting a glimpse of a single deer, or any sort of animal. I was 
beginning to get discouragrd, when my man proposed that we 
should leave the stream, and proceed back upon the hills. The 
d 5J^r he believed, would be found there. 

" This was resolved upon ; and we accordingly struck out for 
the high ground. We soon climbed up from the river bottom, 
and threaded our way amidst the fragrant shrubbery of ame- 
lanchiers and wUd roses, cautiously scrutinising every new vista 
that opened before us. 

" We had not gone far before we caught sight of several 
deer ; we could also hear them at intervals, behind the copses 
that surrounded us, the males uttering a strange whistlmg 
sound, similu: to that produced by blowing into the barrel of a 
gun, while this was occasionally replied to by the goat-like bleat 
of the females. 

'* Strange to say, however, they were all very shy, and not- 
withstanding much cautious crouching and creeping among the 
bushes, we wandered about for nearly two-thirds of the day with- 
out getting a shot at any one of thenu 

'* What had made them so wary we could not at the time 
tell, but we afterwards learned that a large party of Flathead 
Indians had gone over the ground only a few days before, and 
had put the deer to a three days' chase, from which they had 
not yet recovered. Indeed^ we saw Indian "sign" all along 
the route, and at one place came upon the head and horns of a 
fine buck, which, from some fancy or other of the himter, had 
been left suspended from the branch <^ a tree, and had thaf 
ffcapod being stripped by the wolves. 
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^ At sight of this trophy, my companioD apiieared to be ir 
ecstacies. I could not uoderstaod what there was b ^ voi tb.^-: 
Bet of autlers to produce snch joyful emotions ; but as Hlue Fr'cb 
— such was the sobriquet of my servant— was not much giFcn 
to idle exhibitions of feelmg, I knew there must be something 
In it. 

** * Now, master," said he, * if I had something else, I couli^ 
promise you a shot at the long-tails, shy. as they are. 

" * Something else I Wh it do you want ?' I inquired. 

" * Something that ought to grow about yar, else I'm mightdy 
mistaken in the sign. Let me try down yonder,' and Dick 
pointed to a piece of low swampy ground that lay to one side 
of our course. 

" I assented, and followed him to the place. 

" We had hardly reached the border of the wet ground, whea 
an exclamation from my companion told me that the ' something ' 
he wanted was in sight. 

" * Yonder, master : the yery weed : see yonder.* 

" Dick pointed to a tall herbaceous plant that grew near the 
edge of the swamp. Its stem was*fully eight feet in height, with 
large lobed leaves, and a wide-spreading umbel of pretty whit© 
flowers. I knew the plant well. It was that which is known uk 
some places as masterwort, but more commonly by the name of 
cow parsnep. Its botanical name is HeracUum lanatvm, I 
knew that its roots possessed stunulant and carminative pro- 
perties ; but that the plant had anything to do with deer- hunt- 
ing, I was ignorant. 

'* Dick, however, was better acquainted with its uses in that 
respect ; and his hunter-craft soon manifested itself. 

** Drawing his knife from its sheath, he cut one of the joints 
from the stem of the heradeum, about six inches in length. ThLs 
he commenced foshioning somewhat after the manner of i 
penny-triimpet. 
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** In a few minates he bad whittled it to tbe proper form aud 

dimensions, after which he put np his knife, and applying th< 

tpipe to his lips, blew into it. The sonnd produced was so exactlj 

like that which I had already heard to proceed from the deei 

that I was startled by the resemblance. 

** Not having followed his manoeuvres, I fancied for a moment 
that we had got into close proximity with one of the long-tails. 
My companion laughed, as he pointed triumphantly to his new 
made ' call.' 

" * Now, master,' said he, * we'll soon " rub out" one of the 
long-tail bucks.' 

** So saying, he took up the antlers, and desired me to follow 
him. 

''We proceeded as before, walking quickly but cautiously 
among the thickets, and aroond their edges. We had gone 
only a few hundred paces further, when the hollow whistle of 
a buck sounded in our ears. 

** Now,' muttered Dick, ' we have him. Squat down, master, 
under the bush — so.' 

''I did as desired, hiding myself under the leafy branches of 
the wild rose trees. My oompanion ccwered down beside me in 
such an attitude that he himself was concealed, while the buck's 
head and antlers were held above the foliage, and visible from 
several points where the ground was open. 

'' As soon as we were fairly placed, Dick applied the call to 
bis lips, and blew his mimic note several times in succession. 
We heard what appeared to be an echo, but it was the response 
of a rival ; and shortly after we could distinguish a hoof-stroke 
nptm the dry turf, as if some animal was bounding toward 
us 

" Presently appeared a fine buck, at an opening between two 
eopses, about one hundred paces firom the spot where we lay. 
It had halted, thrcwc back upon its flanks until ita haunches 
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almost touched the ground, while its fall large eye glanced mrei 
the opening, as if searching for some object. 

** At Uiis moment Dick applied the reed to his Ups, at the 
same time moving the horns backward and forward, in imitation 
of a buck moving his head in a threatening manner. 

''The st^ranger now perceived what appeared to hia the 
branching horns of a rival, hearing, at the same time, the well- 
known challenge. This was not to be borne, and rising erect 
on all-fours, with his brow antlers set forward, he accepted the 
challenge, and came bounding forward. 

" At the distance of twenty paces or so, he again halted, as 
if still uncertain of the character of his enemy ; bat that halt 
was fatal to him, for by Dick's directions I had made ready my 
rifle, and taking sight at liis breast, I pnUed trigger. The 
result was as my companion had predicted, and the bock wa« 
' rubbed out.' 

" After skinning our game, and hanging the meat out of 
reach of barking wolves, we proceeded as before ; and soon 
after another buck was slain in a manner very similar to that 
described. 

** This ended our day's hant, as it was late before Bkk had 
bethought him of the decoy ; and taking the best parts of both 
the long-tiuls upon oar shoulders, we trudged homeward to the 
post. 

" Part of oar read, as we retamed, lay along the •stream, and 
we saw several deer approaching the water, but cumbered as w* 
were, we failed in getting a shot. An idea, however, was soj^- 
gested to my companion that promised us plenty of both sport 
and venison for the next hont — which was to take {^ace by night. 

"This idea he communicated to me for my approval I 
readily gave my consent, ae I saw in the proposal the chances 
di enjoying a very rare sport. That q)CTt was to be a fire-hunt < 
bol not as asaally practised by backwoodsBeiiy by carrying i 
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torch ihroagh the woods. Our torch was to float upon the 
water, wliile we were snugly seatf d beside it ; in other words, 
we would carry our torch in a canoe, and Itoatiug down stream, 
would shoot the deer that happened to be upon the banks drink 
ing or cooling their hoofs in the water. I had heard of the plan, 
out had neyer practised it, although I was desirous of so doing. 
Dick had often killed deer in this way, and therefore knew all 
about it. It was agreed, then, that upon the following night 
we should try the experiment. 

^' During the next day, Dick and I proceeded in our prepara- 
tions without saying anything to any one. It was our design 
to keep our night hunt a secret, lest we might be unsuccessful, 
and get laughed at foi our pains. On the other hand, should 
we succeed in killing a goodly number of long-tails, it would be 
time enough to let it be known how we had managed matters. 

'* We had little difficulty in keeping our designs to ourselves. 
Every one was busy with his own afifairs, and took no heed of 
our manceuvres. 

" Our chief difficulty lay in procuring a boat ; but for the 
consideration of a few loads of powder, we at length borrowed 
an old canoe that belonged to one of the Flathead Indians — a 
sort of hanger on of the post. 

" Thia craft wm simply a log of the cotton-wood, rudely hol- 
lowed out by means of an axe, and slightly rounded at the ends 
to produce the canoe-shape. It was that species of water craft 
popularly known throughout Western America as a ' dug out,' 
a phrase that explains itself. It was both old and rickety, but 
after a short inspection, Blue Dick declared it would do ' fust 
rate.' 

" Our next move was to prepare a torch. For this we had 
to make an excursion into the neighboring hills, where we found 
the Tery material we wanted — ^the drj kaota of the pitch-piin 
tree. 
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''A large segment of birch bark was then soc^ht for an4 
obtained, and oar implements were complete. 

'' At twilight all was ready, and stepping into our dasr oat| 
we paddled silently down stream. 

*' As soon as we got oat of the neighbonrhood of the post 
we lighted onr torch. This was placed in a large fryingpan oat 
upon the bow, and was in reality rather a fire of pine knots than 
a torch. It blazed up brightly, throwing a glare orer the sar« 
face of the stream, and reflecting in red light every object upoa 
bot^ banks We, on the other hand, were completely nidden 
from view by means of the birch-bark screen, which stood ap 
between as and the torch. 

'* As soon as we were fairly under-way, I yielded ap the paddle 
to Dick, who now assigned to himself the doable office, of 
gniding the dag-out and keeping the torch trimmed. I was to 
look to the shooting ; so, placing my trusty rifle across my 
thighs, I sat alternately scanning both banks as we glided along. 

" I shall never forget the romantic effect which was prodaced 
upon my mmd during that wild excursion. The scenery of the 
river upon which we had launched our craft was at all times of 
a picturesque character : under the blaze of the pine-wood — its 
trees and rocks tinted with a reddish hue, while the tippling 
flood below ran like molten gold — the effect was heightened to 
a degree of sublimity which could not have failed to impress the 
dullest imagination. It was the autumn season, too, and the 
foliage, which had not yet commenced falling, had assumed those 
rich varied tints so characteristic of the American syiva — vari- 
ous hues of green and golden, and yellaw and deep red were 
exhibited upon the luxuriant frondage that lined the banks of 
the stream, and here and there drooped like embroidered car< 
tains down to the water's edge. It was a scene of that wild 
beauty, that picturesque sublimity, which carries one ^o the cod 
Irmplatiou of its Creator. 
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" ' Yonder i' mattered a voice, that roored me from mj 
reverie. It was Dick who spoke ; and in the darK shadow ot 
the birch bark I coold see one of his arms extended, and point 
*ug to the right bank. 

" My eyes followed the direction indicated ; they soon rested 
spun two small ojects, that from the darker back^onnd of the 
foliage, appeared bright and luminous. These objects were 
round, and close to each other ; and at a glance I knew ther 
to be the eyes of some animal, reflecting the light of our torch 

** My companion whispered me that they were the eyes of a 
deer. I took sight with my rifle, aiming as nearly as I could 
midway between the luminous spots. I pulled trigger, and my 
true piece crac ed like a whip. 

" The report was not loud enough to drown the noises that 
came back from the shore. There was a rustling of leaves, fol- 
lowed by a plunge, as of some body falling into the water. 

'* Dick turned the head of the dug-out, and paddled her up to 
the bank. The torch, blazing brightly, lit up the scene ahead of 
QS^ and our eyes were gratified by the sight of a fine buck, that 
had fallen dead into the river. He was about being drawn into 
the eddy of the current, but Dick prevented this, and, seizing 
him by the antlers, soon deposited him safely in the bottom oi 
the dug-out 

** Our craft was once more headed down the stream, and we 
scrutinised every winding of the banks in search of another pair 
of gleaming eyes. In less than half an hour these appeared, 
and we succeeded in killing a second long-tail — a doe — and 
dragged her also into the boat. 

** Shortly after, a third was knocked over, which we found 
standing out in the river upon a small point of sand. This 
proved to be a young spike-buck, his horns not having as yet 
urancned off into antlers. 

** About a quarter of a mile fisffther down, a fourUi deer wai 
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shot at, and missed, the dag-oat having grazed sadded/ ^^insl 
a rock jast as I was pallmg trigger, thas rendering mj aim 
unsteady. 

*' 1 need hardly say that this sport was extremely ezeiting j 
and we had got many miles from the post, withont thinking 
either of the distance or the fact that we shonld be nnder the 
disagreeable necessity of paddling the old Flathead's canoe every 
inch of the way back again. Down stream it was all plain 
sailing ; and Dick's duty was light enongh, as it consisted merely 
in keeping the dug-out head foremost in the middle of the rirer. 
The current ran at the rate of three miles an hoar, and therefore 
drifted os along with sufficient rapidity. 

" The first thmg that suggested a return to c'ther of as, was 
the fact that our pine-knots had ran oat : Dick had jaH pH^d 
the last of them in the frying-pan. 

'' At this moment, a noise sounded in our ears that cadsed ua 
some feelings of alarm : it was the noise of filling water. It 
was not new to us, for, since leaving the post, we had passed the 
mouths of several small streams, that debouched into the one 
upon which we were, in most cases over a jumble of rocks, thos 
forming a series of noisy rapids. But that which we now heard 
was directly ahead of us, and must, thought we, be a rapid or 
fall of the stream itself ; moreover, it sounded louder than any 
we had hitherto passed. 

'' We lost little time in coiyec tares. The first impulse of my 
companion, apon catching the sound, was to stop the progress of 
the dug-out, which in a few sccolJs he succeeded in doing ; but 
by this time our torch had shown as that there was a sharp 
turning in the river, with a long reach of smooth water below. 
The cascade, therefore, could not be in our stream, but in some 
tributary that fell into it near the bend. 

'' On seeing this, Dick turned his paddle, and permitted Ite 
dog-out once more to fioat with the corrent. 
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" The next momeDt we passed the mouth of a good-sized creek, 
whose waters, hayiug jast leaped a fall of several feet, ran intd 
the river, covered with white froth and bubbles. We could see 
the fall at a little distance, through the branches of the trees j 
and as we swept on, its foaming sheet reflected the light of 9ar 
torch like shining metal. 

" We had scarcely passed this point, when my attention was 
attracted by a pair of fiery orbs that glistened out of some 
low bushes upon the left bank of the river. I saw that 
they were the eyes of some animal, but what kind of animal I 
could not guess. I knew they were not the eyes of a deer. 
Their peculiar scintillation, their lesser size, the wide space 
between them — all convinced me they were not deer's eyes. 
Moreover, they moved at times, as if the head of the animal 
was carried about in irregular circles. This is never the case 
with the eyes of the deer, which either pass hurriedly from point 
to point or remain with a fixed and steadfast gaze. 

" I knew, therefore, it was no deer ; but no matter what ; it 
was some wild creature, and all such are alike the game of the 
prairie-hunter. 

•• I took aim, and pulled trigger. While doing so, I heard 
the wice of my companion warning me, as I thought, not to fire. 
I wondered at this admonition, but it was then too late to heed 
it for it had been uttered ahnost simultaneously with the report 
of my rifle 

'* I first looked to the bank, to witness the effect of my shot. 
Tc my great surprise, the eyes were still there, gleaming from 
the bushes as brightly as ever. 

*' Had I missed my aim ? It is true, the voice of my compa- 
nion had somewhat disconcerted me ; but I still beheved that 
my bullet must have sped truly, as it had been delivered with a 
good aim 

** As I turned u> DIA for an explanation, a new sound fdl 
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npon mj ears chat explained all, at the same time caasing me uo 
slight feeling of alarm. It was a sound not unlike that some- 
times uttered bj terrified swine, but still louder and more 
threatening. I knew it well — I knew it was the snort of the 
grizzlj bear I 

' '' Of all American animals, the grizzlj bear is the most to be 
dreaded. Armed or anarmed, man is no match for him, and 
even the courageous hunter of these parts shuns the encounter. 
This was why my companion had admonished me not to fire. I 
thought I had missed it : it was not so. Mj bullet had hit and 
stung the fierce brute to madness ; and a quick cracking among 
the bushes was immediately followed by a heavy plunge ; the 
ht>Q,T was in the water I 

* * Good heavens, he's after us !' cried Dick in accents of 
alarm, at the same time propelling the dug-out with all his 
might. 

" It proved true enough that the bear was after us, and the 
very first plunge had brought his nose almost up to the side ol 
the canoe. However, a few wclUlirccted strokes of the paddle 
set us in quick motion, and wo were soon gliding rapidly down 
stream, followed by the enraged animal, that every now and then 
uttered one of his fierce snorts. 

" What rendered our situation a terrible one was, that we 
could not now see the bear, nor tell how far he might be trovxi 
us. All to the rear of the canoe was of a pitchy darkness, in 
consequence of the screen of birch-bark. No object could be 
distinguished in that direction, and it was only by hearing him 
that we could tell he was still some yards off. The snorts, how* 
ever, were more or less distinct, as heard amid the varying roar 
of the waterfall ; and sometimes they seemed as if the snout 
trom which they proceeded was close up to our siern. 

** We knew th&t if he once laid his paw upon tl?e cnnoe. ^e 
BQoald either be sunk or compelled to leap out and swim for it 
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We knew, moreover, that such an event would be certau. death 
tc one of na at least 

" 1 need hardij affirn. that mj companion used his paddle 
with all the energy of despair. I assisted him as much as was ' 
in my power with the butt-end of my gun, which was now 
empty On account of the hurry and darkness, I had not 
attempted to reload it. 

*' We had shot down stream for a hundred yards or so, 
and were about congratulating ourselves on the prospect of an 
escape from the bear, when a new object of dread presented 
itseU to our terrified imaginations. This object was the sound 
of falling water ; but not as before, coming from some tributary 
stream. No. Ii was a fall of the river upon which we were 
floating, and evidently only a very short distance below us I 

" We were, in fact, within less than one hundred yards of it. 
Our excitement, in consequence of being pursued by the bear, 
as well as the fact that the sough of the cascade above still 
filled our ears, had prevented us from perceiving this new 
danger until we had approached it. 

'' A shout of terror and warning from my companion seemed 
the echo of one I had myself uttered. Both of us understood 
the peril of our situation, and both, without speaking another 
word, set about attempting to stop the boat. 

" We paddled with all our strength — he with the oar, whOst 
T used the flat butt of my rifle. We had succeeded in bringing 
her to a sort of equilibrium, and were in hopes of being able to 
force h<ir toward the bank, when all at once we heard a heavy 
object strike against the stern. At the same moment, the bow 
rose up into the air, and a number of the burning pine-knots fell 
back into the bottom of the canoe. They still continued to 
blaze ; and their light nov falling towards the stem, showed ne 
A fearful object. The bear had st^ized hold of the dug-out, and 
his il^ee head and long curving daws were visible over the 
<dsre? 
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" AltLoogh the little ctaft danced about apoL the «r&Ser, anc 
was likelj to be turned keel upward, the animal showed no* inten 
tion of relaxing its hold ; but, on the contrary, seemed every 
moment mounting higher in the canoe. 

" Our peril was now extreme. We knew it, and the knowledge 
half paralysed us. 

" Both of us started up, and for some moments, half-sat, ^ alf- 
srouched, uncertain how to act. Should we use the paddles, and 
get the canoe ashore, it would only be to throw ourselves into 
fche jaws of the bear. On the other hand, we could not remain 
as we were, for in a few seconds we should be drifted over the 
falls; and how high these were we knew not. We had never 
heard of them : they might be fifty leet — they might be a hun- 
dred ! High enough, they were, no doubt, to precipitate us 
into eternity. 

" The prospect was appalling, and our thoughts ran rapidly. 
Quick action was required. I could think of no other than to 
lean sternward, and strike at the bear with my clubbed rifle, at 
the same time calling upon my companion to paddle for the shore. 
We preferred, under all circumstances, risking the chances of a 
land encounter with our grizzly antagonist. 

" I had succeeded in keeping the bear out of the canoe by 
several well-planted blows upon the snout; and Dick was e<).ually 
successful in forcing the dug-out nearer to the bank, when a sharp 
crack reached my ears, followed by a terrified cry from my com- 
panion. 

" I glanced suddenly round, to ascertain the cause of these 
demonstrations. Dick held in his hands a short round stick, 
which I recognized as the shaft uf the paddle. The blade hai 
snapped ofP, and was floating away on the surface I 

" We were now helpless. The manege of the canoe waa M 
longer possible. Over the falls she must go ! 

" We thought of leaping out, but it was too late. We wert 
almost upon the edge, and the black current that bore our craft 
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•wiftlj along, woald have carried our bodies w.th like yelocitj. 
We could not make a dozen strokes before we should be swept 
to the brink : it was too late. 

*' We both saw this; and each knew the feelings of the other 
for we felt alike. Neither spoke; bat, crouching down and 
holding the gunwales of the canoe, we awaited the awful 
moment 

'' The bear seemed to have some apprehension as well as ouf- 
selYCS ; for, instead <^ contanuing his endeavours to climb into 
the canoe, he contented himself with holding fast to the stern, 
evidentlj under some alarm. 

" The torch still blazed, and the canoe was catching fire \ 
perhaps this it was that alarmed the bear. 

The last circumstance gave as at the moment but little con- 
cern ; the greater danger eclipsed the less. We had hardly 
noticed it, when we felt we were going over I 

'' The canoe shot outward as if propelled bj some projectile 
force ; then came a loud crash, as though we had dropped upon 
a hard rock. Water, and spray, and froth were dashed over 
our bodies ; and the next moment, to our surprise as well as 
delight, we felt onrselves still alive, and seated in the canoe, 
which was floating gently in still smooth water. 

" It was quite dark, for the torch had been extinguished ; 
bnt even in the darkness, we could perceive the bear swimming 
and floundering near the boat. To our great satisfHction, we 
•aw him heading for the shore, and widening the distance 
between himself and us with all the haste he could make. The 
1 unexpected precipitatioD over the falls had cooled his courage, 
if not his hostility. 

" Dick and I headed the canoe, now half full of water, few 
the opposite bank, which we contrived to reach by using the 
rifle and our hands for paddles. Here we made the little vesseJ 
fost to a tree, intending to leave it there, as we could not by 
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Any possibility get it back o?er the fall. Haying hang oar 
game oat of reach of the wolyes, we tarned oar faces ap streann 
And, after a long and wearisome walk, sacceeded la getting back 
to the post. 

** Next morniag, a party went dowa for the yenison, with the 
intentioa also of carrying the canoe back oyer the fall. The 
crafty howeyer, was foand to be so mach injared, that it woald 
not hang together during the portage, and was therefore aban- 
doned. This was no pleasant matter to me, for it afterwards 
cost me a considerable som before I coold sqnare with the old 
Flathead for his worthless dag-oat** 



CHAPTER XXV. 

OLD IKK AND THB GRIZZLT. 

A 's adyentare endiag in a grizzly bear story, drew the 

^nyersation apon that celebrated animal, and we listened to the 
many carioas facts related aboat it, with more than asaal interest. 

The grizzly bear ( Ursus feroz) is, beyond all qaestion, the 
most formidable of the wild creatares inhabiting the continent 
of America — jagaar and coagar not excepted. Did he possess 
the swiftness of foot of either the lion, or tiger of the Old 
World, he would be an assailant as dangerous as either ; for he 
is endowed with the strength of the former, and qaite equalfl 
the latter in ferocity. Fortunately, the horse outruns him; 
were it not so, many a human yictim would be his, for he can 
easily oyertake a man on foot. As it is, hundreds of well« 
authenticated stories attest the prowesi of this fierce creatareu 
There is not a " mountain man *' in America, who cannot relate 
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a string of perilous adventures about the " grizzly bar ;" and 
the instances are far from being few, in which human life has 
been sacrificed in conflicts with this savage boast. 

The grizzly bear is an animal of large dimensions : specimens 
have been killed and measured quite equal to the largest s ze of 
the polar bear, though there is much variety in the sizes of 
different Individuals. About 500 lbs. might be taken as the 
average weight. 

In shape, the grizzly bear is a much more compact animal 
than either the black or polar species : his ears are larger, bis 
arms stouter, and his aspect fiercer. His teeth are sharp and 
strong , but that which bis enemies most dread is the armature 
of his paws. The paws themselves are so large, as frequently 
to leave in the mud a track of twelve Inches in length, by eight 
in breadth , and from the extremities of these formidable fists 
protrude horn-like claws full six inches long ! Of course we are 
speaking of mdividnals of the largest size. 

These claws are crescent-shaped, and would be still longer, but 
in all cases nearly an inch is worn from their points. 

The animal digs up the ground in search of marmots, bar 
rowing squirrels, and various esculent roots ; and this habit 
accounts for che blunted condition of his claws. They are sharp 
enough, notwithstanding, to peel the hide from a horse or buf- 
falo, or to drag the scalp from a hunter — a feat that has beep 
performed by grizzly bears on more than one occasion. 

The colour of this animal is most generally brownish, with 
white hairs intermixed, giving that greyish or grizzled appear- 
ance — whence the trivial name, grizzly. But although tliis is 
the most common colour of the species, there are many varieties. 
Borne are almost white, ethers yellowish red, and still others 
uearly black. The season, too, has much to do with the colour; 
and the pelage :s shaggier ^rd longer than that ol the Ursus 
Amtricanus. Tlie eye& are small in proportion to the size of tbs 
animal, bat dark and piercing, 

10 
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The geographical range of the grizzly bear is extensiye. It h 
well known that the great chain of the Rocky Mountains cook 
mencea on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and runs southwardly 
through the North American continent. In these mountains, 
the grizzly bear is found, from their northern extremity, at least 
as far as that point where the Rio Orande makes its great bend 
towards the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the United States and Canada, this animal has never beea 
•eeu in a wild state. This is not stracge. The grizzly bear has 
no affinity with the forest. Previous to the settling of these ter- 
ritories, they were all forest-covered. The grizzly is rarely found 
under heavy timber, like his congener the black bear ; and unlike 
the latter, he is not a tree-climber. The black bear ''hugs" 
himself up a tree, and usually destroys his victim by compression. 
The grizzly does not possess this power, so as to enable him to 
ascend a tree-trunk ; and for such a purpose, his huge dull claws 
are worse than useless, llis favourite haunts are the thickets of 
Corylus rubuSf and AfttelancMers, under the shade of which be 
makes his lair, and upon the berries of which he partially sub- 
sists. He lives much by the banks of streams, hunting among 
the willows, or wanders along the steep and rugged bluSs, where 
scrubby pine and dwarf cedar (Jmiiperus prostrata), with itg 
rooting branches, forms an almost impenetrable underwood. In 
short, the grizzly bear of America is to be met with in situations 
very similar to those which are the favourite haunts of the 
African lion, which, after all, is not so much the king of the for- 
est, as of the mountain and the open plain. 

The grizzly bear is omnivorous. Fish, flesh, and fowl are eaten 
by him apparently with equal relish. He devours frogs, lizards^ 
and other reptiles. 

He is fond of the larvsB of insects ; these are oftec found in 
larure quantities adhering to the under sides of decayed logs. 
To get at them, the grizzly bear will roll over legs of such ««• 
and weight, as would try the strength of a yoke of oxen. 
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He can " root " like a hog, and will often ploagh up acres of 
prairie in search of the wapatoo and lodian tarnip. Like the 
black bear, he is fond of sweets ; and the wild-berries, consist- 
ing of many species of cnrrant, gooseberry, and service berry, 
are greedily gathered inlo his capacious maw. 

He is too slow of foot to overtake either the buffalo, elk, or 
deer, though he sometimes comes upon these creatures unawares; 
and h<< will drag the largest buffalo to the earth, if he can only 
get tis claws upon it. 

Not anfrequently he robs the panther of his repast, and will 
drive a whole pack of wolves from the carrion they have just 
succeeded in killing. 

Several attempts have been made to raise the young grizzlies, 
but these have been all abortive, the animals proving anything 
but agreeable pets. As soon as grown to a considerable sizo^ 
their natural ferocity displays itself, and their dangerous quali- 
ties usually lead to the necessity for their destruction. 

For a long time the great polar bear has been the most cele« 
brated animal of his kind ; and most of the bear adventures 
have related to him. Many a wondrous tale of his prowess 
and ferocity has been told by the whaler and arctic voyager, 
in which this creature ignres as the hero. His fame, however, 
is likely to be eclipsed by his hitherto less known congener — the 
grizzly. The golden lure which has drawn half the world to 
Calitomia, has also been the means of bringing this fierce animal 
more into notice ; for the mouutain-valleys of the Sierra Nevada 
are a favourite range for this sijecies. Eesides , numerous " bear- 
scrapes " have occurred to the migrating bands who have crossed 
the great plains and desert tracts that stretch from the Missis- 
sippi to the shores of the South Sea. Hundreds of stories of 
this animal, more or less true, have of late attained circulation 
vbroogh the columns of the press and the pages of the traveller'! 
iiote-book, until the grizzly bear is becoming almost as much tm 
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object :^ interest as the elephant, the hippopotamus, or the king 
of the beasts himself. 

Speaking seriously, he is a dangerous assailant. White hunt- 
ers never attack him unless when mounted and well armed ; and 
the Indians consider the killing a grizzly bear a feat equal to 
the scalping of a human foe. These ue?er attempt to hunt him, 
unless when a large party is together r and the hunt is, amoo^ 
tome tribes, preceded by a ceremonious feast ind a bear- 
dance. 

It is often the lot of the solitary trapper to meet with this 
four-footed enemy, and the encounter is rated as equal to that 
with two hostile Indians. 

Of course, both Redwood and Ike had met with more than 
one '' bar scrape," and the latter was induced to relate one of 
his best. 

'' Strengers," began he, '' i?hen you scare up a grizzly, take 
my advice, and gie 'im a wide berth — that is, unless yur unkim- 
mun well mounted. Oy coorse, ef yur critter kin be depended 
upon, ah' thur's no brush to 'tangle him, yur safe enuf ; as no 
grizzly, as ever I seed, kin catch up wi' a boss, whur the ground's 
open an' clur. FY all that, whur the timmer's clost an' brushy, 
an' the ground o' that sort whur a boss moat stummel, it are 
allers the safest plan to let ole Eph'm slide. l'?e seed a grizzly 
pull down as good a boss as ever tracked a parairy, whur the 
critter hed got botherd in a thicket. The fellur that straddled 
him only saved himself by hookin' on to the limb o' a tree. 
Twant two minnits afore this child kim up— hearin' the rum- 
pus. I hed good sight o ^ue bar, and sent a bullet — 6izty to 
the pound-^into the varmint's brain-pan, when he immediately 
eawalloped over. But twjr too late to save the boss. He wur 
rubbed out. The bar had half skinned him, an' wur tarriu at 
his guts ! Wagh 1" 

Here the trapper unsheathed his clasp kiiif<^, aod having oal a 
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" cbnnk " from a plug of real " Jeemees's Ri? er," stack it into 
his cheek, and proceeded with his narration. 

'* I reckon, Pve seed a patty coosid'able o' the grizzly bar in 
my time. If them thar chaps who writes aboat all sort o* var- 
mint, had seed as much o' the grizzly as I hev, they mout a gio 
a hal book consamin' the critter. Ef I hed a plug o' bacca for 
every grizzly IVe rab*d out, it 'ud keep my jaws waggin' for a 
good twel'month, I reck'n. Ye — es, strangers, Fve done some 
bar-killin' — I hev that, an' no mistake. Haint I, Mark ? 

" Wal, I war a gwine to tell you ov a sarcumstance that hap- 
pened to this child about two yeern ago. It war upon the 
Platte, atween Chimbly Rock an' Laramies*. 

*' I war engaged as hunter ao' guide to a carry van o' emi 
jrant folk that wur on thur way to Oregon. 

" Ov coorse I allers kept a-head o' the carry van an picked the 
place for thur camp. 

" Wal, one afternoon I hed halted whur I seed some timmer, 
which ur a scace article about Chirably Rock. This, thort I, '11 
do for campin'-ground ; so I got down, pulled the saddle off o' 
my ole mar, an staked the critter upon the best patch o' grast 
that wur near, intendin' she shed hev her gutfull afore the camp 
cattle kim up to bother her. 

" 1 hed shot a black-tail buck, an' after kindlin' a fire, ' 
roasted a griskin' o' him, an* ate it. 

*' Still thur wan't no sign o' the carry van^ an' after hangin 
the buck out o' reach o' the wolves, I tuk up my rifle, an' sei 
out to rackynoiter the neighbourhood. 

** My mar bein' some'at jaded^ I let her graze away, an' went 
afoot : an' that, let me tell you, strengers, ar about the foolichest 
thing you kin do upon a parairy. I wan't long afore I proved 
it, b'it I'll kum to that by'm by. 

" Wal, I fust clomb a conside'able hill, that gin me a vie^ 
beyoDt Thar war a goodnshsed parairy layin' torst the soatl 
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an* west. Thur war no trees 'ceptin' an old cottonwood hyoi 
an' thor oo the hillside. 

" About a mile off I seed a flock of goats — what you'd 
call antelopes, though goats thej ur, as sure as goats i^ 
goats. 

" Thur waunt no kiver near them — not a stick, for the parairy 
wur as bar as jur hand ; so I seed, at a glimp, it 'ud be no use 
a trjin* to approach, unless I tuk some plan to decoy the 
critters. 

" I soon thort o' a dodge, an* went back to camp for ray 
blanket, which wur a red Mackinaw. This I knew 'ud be the 
rery thing to fool the goats with, an* I set out torst them. 

*' For the fust half-a-mile or so, I carried the blanket under 
my arm. Then I spread it out, an' walked behind it until I war 
'ithin three or four hundred yards o* the animals. I kept my 
eye on 'em through a hole in the blanket. They wur a growin' 
scary, an' hed begun to run about in circles ; so when I seed 
this, I knew it wur time to stop. 

" Wal, I hunkered down, an' still keepin' the blanket spread 
out afore me, I hung it upon a saplin' that I had brought from 
the camp. I then stuck the saplin' upright in the ground ; an' 
mind ye, it wan't so easy to do that, for the parairy wur hard 
friz, an' I hed to dig a hole wi' my knife. Howsomdever, I got 
the thing rigged at last, an' the blanket hangtn' up in front 
kivered my karkidge most complete. I hed noihin' more to do 
but wait till the goats shed ODme 'ithin range of my shootin** 
iron. 

" Wal, that wan't long. As ye all know, them goats is a 

j mighty cnrious animal — as curious as weemen is — an' after 

' runnin' backward an' forrard a bit, an' tossin' up thur heads, an' 

iniffiu' the -air, one o' the fattest, a young prong-horn buck, 

trotted up 'ithin fifty yards o' me. 

'* 1 Jest squinted through the sights, an' afore that goat hed 
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time to wink twice, I hit him plum atwecn the eyes. Oy coorsc 
he war throwed in ais tracks. 

"Now, jDu'd a jumped up, an' frightened the rest away— 
that's what you*d a done, strengers. But you see I kuowed 
better. I knowed that so long's the critters didu't see my 
karkidge, thvy wan't a gwiue to mind the crack o' the gun. Sc 
I laid still, in behopes to git a wheen more o' them. 

"As I hed calc'lated at fust, they didn't run away, an' 1 
slipped in my charge as brisk as possible. But jest as I wur 
raisin' to take sight on a doe that hed got near enough, the hull 
gang tak scare, an' broke off as ef a pack of parairy wolres 
wur arter 'em. 

" I wur clean puzzled at this, for I knowed I hedn't done 
anythin' to frighten 'em, but I wan't long afore I diskivered the 
cause o' thnr alarm. Jest then I heerd a snift, like the coughin' 
o' a glandered hoss ; an' turnin' suddintly round, I spied the 
biggest bar it hed ever been my luck to set eyes on. He wur 
comin' direct torst me, an' at that minnit wan't over twenty 
yards from whnr I lay. I knowed at a glimp he wur a grizzly I 

** Tain't no use to say I wan't skeart ; I wur skeart, an' 
mighty bad skeart, I tell ye. 

" At fust, I thort o' jumpin' to my feet, an' makm' tracks • 
but a minnit o' reflexshuu showed me that 'ud be o' little use. 
Thur wor a half o* mile clur parairy on every side o' me, an' I 
knowd tb^ grizzly kud catch up afore I hed made three hundred 
yards in any direction. 1 knowed, too, that ef I started, the 
varmint 'ud be sartin to foller. It wur plain to see the bar 
meant mischief ; I kud tell that from the glint o' his eyes. 

*' Thur wan't no time to lose in thinkiu' about it. The brute 
wur still comin* nearer ; but I noticed that he wur a gwine 
Blower an' slower, every now an' agin risiu' to his hind-feet, 
dawin* his nose, an' sniflin' the air. 

^1 seed that it wur the red blanket that puzzled him ; an^ 
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seein' this, I crep' closter behint it, an' cach6d as much o* m; 
karkidge as it 'ud kiyer. 

" When the bar hed got 'ithin about ten yards o' the spot, h« 
kirn to a fall stop, an' reared ap as he hed did seyeral times, 
with his belly full torst me. The sight wor too much for tbi« 
niggur, who never afore had been bullied by eyther Injun or bar. 

" 'Twur a beautiful shot, an' I kudn't help tryin* it, ef 't hed 
been my last ; so I poked my rifle though a hole in the blanket, 
an' sent a bullet atween the rarmint's ribs. 

** That wur, perhaps, the fooUchest an' wnst shot this child 
ever made. Hed I not fired it, the bar mout a gone off, feard 
o' the blanket ; but I did fire, an' my naryes bein' excited, I 
made a bad shot. 

** I had ta'en sight for the heart, an' I only hit the yarmint'a 
shoulder. 

"0? coorse, the bar bein' now wounded, bekim savage, and 
cared no longer for the blanket. lie roared out like a bull, 
tore at the place whur I hed bit him, an' then kim on as fast as 
his four legs 'ud carry him. 

** Things looked squally. I throwed away my emp'y gun, an> 
drawed my bowie, expectin' nothin' else than a regular stand-up 
tussel wi' the bar. 1 knowed it wur no use turnm' tail now ; so 
I braced myself up for a desp'rate fight. 

" But just as the bar hed got 'ithin ten feet o' me, an idee 
Buddintly kim into my head. I hed been to Santa F6, among 
them yaller-hided Mexikins, whur I hed seed two or three bull 
fights. I hed seed them mattydoors fling thur red cloaks over 
a bull's head, just when you'd a thort they wur a gwine to be 
gored to pieces on the fierce critter's horns. 

" Jest then, I remembered thur trick ; an' afore the bar cud 
close on mo, I grabbed the blanket, spreadin' it out as I tuk bolt 

'' Strengers, that wur a blanket an' no mistake I It war as 
fine a five-point Mackinaw as ever kiyered the hump-ribi o^ a 
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jior^-west trader. I used to wear it Mexikin-fashun when it 
rained ; an' in coorse, for that purpose, thnr war a hole in tb« 
middle to pass the head through. 

" Wal, jest as the bar sprang at me, 1 flopped the blanket 
straight in his face. I seed his snoat a passin' through the hole, 
out I seed no more ; for I feeled the critter's claws toachin' me, 
an' I lot go. 

" Now, thunk I, wnr my time for a run. The blanket moat 
blin' him a leetle, an' I moat git some start. 

** With this thort, I glid past the animal's ramp, an' si rack 
oat over the parairy. 

" The direction hs^pened to be that that led torst the camp, 
half a mile off ; but thur war a tree nearer, on the side o' the 
hill. Ef I kud reach that, I knowd I 'ad be safe enaf, as the 
grizzly bar it don't climb. 

** For the fast hundred yards I never looked round ; then I 
only squinted back, runnin' all the while. 

** 1 kud jest see that the bar appeared to be still a tossin' th» 
blanket, and not fur from whar we hed parted kumpny. 

" I thort this some'at odd ; bat 1 didn't stay to see what it 
meant till I hed put another hundred yards atween us. Then I 
half turned, an' tuk a good look ; an' if you believe me, 
strengers, the sight I seed thur 'ad a made a Mormon lart. 
Although jest one minuit afore, I wur putty nigh skeart out & 
my seven senses, that sight made me larf till I wur like to bring 
on a colic. 

** Thur wur the bar wi' his head right athrough the blanket. 
One minnit, he 'ud rear up on his hind-feet, an' then the thing 
hung roun' him like a Mexikin greaser. The next minnit, he 
'ud be down on all-fours, an' tryin' to foUer me ; an' then the 
Mackinaw 'ud trip him up, an over he 'ud whammel, and kick ta 
get free — all the while routin' like a mad buffalo. Jehosophai I 
It war the fonniest sight this child ever seed. Wagh I 

10* 
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** Wal, I watched the game awhile— only a leetle while ; tai 
I knowed that if the bar conid git clar o^ the rag, he moat still 
overtake me, an' drive me to the tree. That I didn't wao\ 
ejther, so I tak to my heels again, and soon reached camp. 

'' Thar I saddled my mar, and then rid back to get my gmi, 
an', perhaps, ^o give ole Eph'm a fresh taste o' lead. 

'' When I climbed the hill again, the bar war still oat on the 
parairy, an' I cad see that the blanket war a-hanging aronnd 'im 
Howsomdever, he war makin' off torst the hills, thinkin', maybe, 
je'd hed ennf o' my kampny. 

" I wan't a gwine to let 'im off so easy, for the skear he hed 
'gin me ; besides, he war traillin' my Mackinaw along wi' Im. 
So I gall aped to whar my gan lay, an' havin' rammed home a 
ball, I then gallaped arter ole grizzly. 

" I soon overhaaled him, an' he turned on me as savagerons 
as ever. Bat this time, feeling secare on the mar's back, my 
narves war steadier ; an' I shot the bar plam throagh the skall, 
which throwed him in his tracks wi' the blanket wrapped aboat 
'im. 

*^ Bat sich a blanket as that wnr then — ay, sich a blanket ! 
I never seed sich a blanket I Thur want a sqaare foot o' it that 
wan't torn to raggles. Ah, strengers, you don't know what it 
are to lose a five-point Mackinaw ; no, that yoa don't Cum 
(he bar I" 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



k BATTLE WITH GRIZZLT BEARS. 



An adTentnre with grizzly bears which had befallen the 
" captain '' was next related. He had been travelluig with a 
Ibrange party — the "scalp hunters," — in the mountains near 
Santa F6, when they were overtaken by a sudden and heavy fall 
cf snow that rendered further progress impossible. The "cafion," 
a deep valley in which they had encamped, was difficult to get 
through at any time, but now the path, on account of the deep 
soft snow, was rendered impassable. When morning broke they 
found themselves fairly " in the trap." 

"Above and below the valley was choked with snow five 
ftithoms deep. Vast fissures — barrancas — were filled with the 
drift; and it was perilous to attempt penetrating in either 
direction. Two men had already disappeared. 

" Oo each side ot our camp rose the walls of the canon, almost 
vertical, to the height of a hundred feet. These we might have 
climbed had the weather been soft, for the rock was a trap for- 
mation^ and offered numerous seams and ledges ; but now there 
was a coating of ice and snow upon them that rendered the 
aficent impossible. The ground had been frozen hard before the 
storm came on, although it was now freezing no longer, and the 
snow would not bear our weight. All our efforts to get out of 
the valley proved idle ; and we gave them over, yielding our- 
selves, in a kind of reckless despair, to wait for — we scarce 
knew what 

" Fo: three days we sat shivering around the fires, now and 
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then casting looks of gloomy inquiry around the sky The same 
dull grey for an answer, mottled with flakes slanting earthward, 
for it still continued to snow. Not a bright q)ot cheered the 
aching eye. 

" The little platform on which we rested — a piece of two or 
three acres — was still free from the snow-drift, on account of its 
exposure to the wind. Straggling pines, stunted and leaflesR, 
grew over its surface, in all about fifty or sixty trees. From 
these we obtained our fires ; but what were fires when we bad 
no meat to cook upon them 7 

" We were now in the third day without food I Without 
food, though not absolutely without eating — the men had bolted 
their gun-covers, and the cat-skin flaps of their bullet-pouches, 
and were now seen — the last shift but one — stripping the 
parfleche from the soles of their moccasiub I 

" The women, wrapped in their tilmaSy nestled closely in the 
embrace of father, brother, husband, and lover ; for all these 
affections were present. The last string of tasajo, hitherto econ- 
omized for their sake, had been parcelled out to them in the 
morning. That was gone, and whence was their next morsel to 
come ? At long intervals, *Ay de mi ! Dios de vn alma ! ' were 
heard only in low murmurs, as some colder blast swept down the 
cafion. In the face of those beautiful creatures might be revi 
that uncomplaining patience — that high endurance — so character- 
istic of the Hispano-Mexican women. 

" Even the stern men around them bore up with less fortitude 
Rude oaths were uttered from time to time, and teeth ground 
together, with that strange wild look that heralds insanity. 
Once or twice I fancied that I observed a look of still stranger, 
still wilder expression, when the black ring forms around the 
eye — when the muscles twitch and quiver along gaunt famished 
jaws — when men gaze guilty-like at each other. O God I it was 
fearful 1 The half-robber discipline, Toluitary at the best, bftd 
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Tanished under the leTelling-rod of a common suffering, and ] 
trembled to think — 

" ' It clars a leetle, out tharawa I ' 
. " It was the voice of the trapper, Garey, who had risen and 
stood pointing towards the East. 

" In an instant we were all npon our feet, looking in the 
direction indicated. Sure enough, there was a break in the 
lead-coloured sky — a yellowish streak, that widened out as we 
continued gazing — the flakes fell lighter and thinner, and in two 
hours more it had ceased snowing altogether. 

'' Ilair-a-dozen of us, shouldering our rifles, struck down the 
yalley. We would make one more attempt to trample a road 
through the drift. It was a vain one. The snow was over oui 
heads, and after struggling for two hours, we had not gainec 
above two hundred yards. Here we caught a glimpse of what 
lay before ns. As far as the eye could reach, it rested upon the 
same deep impassable masses. Despair and hunger paralyzed 
our exertions, and dropping off one by one, we returned to the 
camp. 

" We fell down around the fires in sullen silence. Oarey con 
tinned pacing back and forth, now glancing up at the sky, and 
at times kneeling down, and running his hand over the surface 
of the snow. At length he approached the fire, and in his slow 
drawling manner, remarked — 

" * It's a gwine to friz, I rekin.* 

" ' Well I and if it does V asked one of his comrades, without 
earing for an answer to the question. 

" * Wal, an iv it does,' repeated the trapper, well walk out o^ 
this hyar jug afore sun-up, an' upon a good hard trail too.' 

" The expression of every face was changed, as if by magic 
Several leaped to their feet. Qod6, the Canadian, skilled if 
snow-craft, ran to a bank, and drawing his band along thi 
%''iinbiDg, shoQted back^- 
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** A cold wind soon after set in, and, cheered by the bnghte» 
ing prospect, we began to think of the fires, that during oar lat« 
moments of reckless indifference, had been almost saff^red tc 
bam oat. The Delawares, seizing their tomahawks, commenced 
hacking at the pines, while others dragged forward the falleu 
trees, lopping off their branches with the keen scalping-knife. 

'^ At this moment a pecaliar cry attracted oar attention, and, 
looking aronnd, we perceived one of the Indians drop saddenly 
upon his kuees, striking the groand with his hatchet 

" ' What is it 7 what is it V shoated several voices, ia almost 
as many langaages. 

'* * Yam yam! yam-yam!^ replied the Indian, still digging at 
the frozen groand. 

" * The Injun's right ; it*s man-root ? said Garey, picking up 
some leaves which the Delaware had chopped off. 

** I recognised a plant well known to the moantain-raan^ — a 
rare, but wonderful convolvulus, the Iponea leptophylla. The 
name of ' man root ' is given to it by the banters from the simi- 
larity of its root in shape, and sometimes in size, to the body of 
a man. It is esculent, and serves to sustain human life. 

" In an instant, half-a^ozen men were upon their knees, chip- 
ping and hacking the hard clay, but their hatchets glinted off 
as from the surface of a rock. 

" * Look hyar I ' cried Garey ; ' ye're only spoilin' yer tools 
Cut down a wheen *o these saplins, and make a fire over him !* 

''The hint was instantly followed, and in a few minutes a 
dozen pieces of pine were piled upon the spot, and set on fire. 

*' We stood around the burning branches with eager anticipa- 
tion. Should the root prove a * full-grown man,' it would make 
% supper for our whole party ; and with the cheering idea of 
supper, jokes were ventured upon — the first we had heard for 
some time — the .unters, tickled with the noveltj of onearthiqg 
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the ' old man ' readj roasted, and specalatiog wLotLer he would 
prove a ' fat old hoss.' 

'* A hollow crack sounded from aboye, like the breaking of 
a dead tree. We looked up. A large object — an animal — was 
whirling outward and downward from a ledge that projected 
half waj up the clifT. In an instant it struck the earth, head 
foremost, with a loud ' bnmp/ and, bounding to the height of 
several feet, came back with a somersault on its legs, and stood 
firmly. 

" An involuntary * hurrah I' broke from the hunters, who all 
recognised, at a glance, the * Carnero Cimmaron, or ' bighorn.' 
He had cleared the precipice at two leaps, lighting each time on 
his huge crescent-shaped horns. 

" For a moment, both parties — hunters and game — seemed 
equally taken by surprise, and stood eyeing each other in mute 
wonder. It was but for a moment. The men made a rush for 
their rifles, and the animal, recovering from his trance of aston- 
ishment, tossed back his horns, and bounded across the platform. 
In a dozen springs he had reached the selvidge of the snow, 
and plunged into its yielding bank ; but, at the same instant, 
several rifles cracked, and the white wreath was crimsoned 
behind him. He still kept on, however, leaping and breaking 
through the drift. 

" We struck into his track, and followed with the eagerness 
of hungry wolves. We could tell by the numerous gouts that 
he was shedding his life-blood, and about fifty paces farther on 
we found hix dead. 

" A shout apprised our companions of our success, and w€ 
had commenced dragging back the prize, when wild cries reached 
us from the platform, — the yells of the men, the screams of 
women, mingled with oaths and exclamations of terror 1 

" We ran on to the entranca of the track. On reaching it^ 
• alght was before us that caused the stoutest to trwnbla 
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Hantera, Indians, and women were running to and fro in frantk 
confusion, uttering their varied cries. We knew our enemy at 
a glance, — the dreaded monsters of the mountains— the grizzly 
bears I 

"There were five of them — five in sight — there might be 
others in the background. Five were enough to destroy our 
whole party, caged as we were, and weakenod by famine. 

They had reached the cliff in chase <ti the Cimmaron, and hun- 
ger and disappointment were visible in their horrid a«pects. Two 
of them had already crawled close to the scarp, and were paw- 
ing over and snuffing the air, as if searching for a place to 
descend. The other three reared themselves ap on their hams, 
and commenced manoeuvring with their fore-arms, in a human- 
like and comical pantomime I 

" We were in no condition to relish this amusement. Every 
man hastened to arm himself, those who had emptied their rifles 
.hurriedly re-loading them. 

" * For your life don't 1' cried Qarey, catching at the gun of 
one of the hunters. 

" The caution came too late ; half-ardozen bullets were already 
whistling upwards. 

" The effect was just what the trapper had anticipated. The 
bears, maddened by the bullets, which had harmed them no 
more than the pricking of as many pins, dropped to their all- 
fours again, and, with fierce growls, commenced desoending the 
cliff. 

** The scene of confusion was now at its height. Several of 
the men, less brave than their comrades, ran off to hide them- 
selves in the snow, while others commenced climbing the low 
Dine trees ! 

" *Cach6 the gals !' cried Garey. * Hyar, yer darned Spanisl: 
greasers I if yer wont fight, hock on to the weemen a wbeea o 
jer, and iynxt them to the soow. Ck>wardly tlinks, — wa|^ i* 
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•• * See to tbem, doctor/ I shouted to the German, who, 1 
thought, might be best spared from the fight ; and the next 
moment the doctor, assisted by several Mexicans, was hurrying 
the terified girls towards the spot where we had left the Cim- 
maron 

, " Many of us knew that to hide, under the circumstances, 
would be worse than useless. The fierce but sagacious brutes 
would haye discovered us one by one, and destroyed us in detail 
They must be met and fought t' that was the word ; and we 
resolved to carry it into execution. 

" There were about a dozen of us who * stood up to it ' — all 
the Delawares and Shawanoes, with Garey and the mountain 
men. 

" We kept firing at the bears as they ran along the ledges 
in their zig zag descent, but our rifles were out of order, our 
fingers were numbed with cold, and our nerves weakened with 
hunger. Our bullets drew blood from the hideous brutes, yet 
not a shot proved deadly. It only stung them into fiercer rage. 

** It was a fearfhl moment when the last shot was fired, and 
still not an enemy the less. We flung away the guns, and, 
clutching the hatchets and hunting-knives, silently awaited our 
grizzly foes. 

** We had taken our stand dose to the rock. It was our 
design to have the first blow, as the animals, for the most part, 
came stern-foremost down the cliff. In this we were disappointed. 
On reaching a ledge some ten feet from the platform, the fore- 
most bear halted, and seeing our position, hesitated to descend. 
The next moment, his companions, maddened with wounds, 
came tumbling down upon the same ledge, and with fierce 
growls, tne five huge bodies were precipitated into our 
midst. 

" Then came the desperate struggle, which I cannot describe, 
-•-Ibe shouts of the hunters, the wilder yells of our Indian alliei^ 
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the hoarse wotrjing of the bears, the ringing of tomahawki 
from skulls like fliDt, the deep, dall ' thud' of the stabbing-kuife, 
acd now and then a groan, as the crescent claw tore ap the 
cliugiug muscle. O God 1 it was a fearful scene 1 

'' Over the platform bears and meu went rolling and struggling, 
!n the wild battle of life and death. Through the trees, and 
into the deep drift, staioing the snow with their mingled blood 1 
Here, two or three men were engaged with a single foe — there, 
seme brave hunter stood battling alone. Several were sprawl- 
ing upon the ground. Every moment, the bears were lessening 
the number of their assailants 1 

** 1 had been struck down at the commencement of the struggle. 
On regaiuing my feet, I saw the animal that h:^ felled me hug- 
ging the prostrate body of a man. 

'^ It was God6. I leaned over the bear, clutching its. shaggy 
skin. I did this to steady myself ; I was weak and dizzy; so 
were we all. I struck with all my force, stabbing the animal 
on the ribs. 

" Letting go the Frenchman, the bear turned suddenly, and 
reared upon me. I endeavoured to avoid the encounter, and 
ran backward, fending him off with my knife. 

*' All at ouce I came agaiost a snow-drift, and fell over on my 
back. Next moment, the heavy body was precipitated upon me, 
the sharp claws pierced deep into my shoulder — I inhaled the 
monster's fetid breath ; and striking wildly with my right arm, 
still free, we rolled over and over in the snow. 

"I was blinded by the dry drift. I felt myself growing 
weaker and weaker ; it was the loss of blood. I shouted — a 
despairing shout — bc*j it could not have been heard at ten paces' 
distance Then there was a strange hissing sound in my ears — 
A bright light flashed across my eyes ; a burning object passed 
over my face, scorching the skin ; there was a smell as of singing 
hair ; I could hear voices, mixed with the roars of my advw 
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iarj ; and all at once the claws were drawa out of my flesh, the 
weight was lifted from my breast, and I was alone ! 

*' I rose to my feet, and rubbing the snow out of my eyes, 
looked around. I could see no one. 1 was in a deep hollow 
Oiade by our struggles, but I was alone I 

** The snow all around me was dyed to a crimson ; but what 
had become vof my terrible antagonist 7 Who had rescued me 
from his deadly embrace ? 

" I staggered forward to the open ground. Here a new scene 
met my gaze : a strange-looking man was running across the 
platform, rith a huge firebrand — the bole of a burnug pine-tree 
— which he waved in the air. He was chasing one of the bears, 
that, growhug with rage and pain, was making every effort to 
7each the cliffs Two others were already half-way up, and 
evidently clambering with great diflBculty, as the blood dripped 
back from theur wounded flanks. 

'* The bear that was pursued soon took to the rocks, and, 
urged by the red brand scorching his shaggy hams, was soon 
beyond the reach of his pursuer. The latter now made towards 
a fourth, that was still batthng with two or three weak anta>>:o- 
nists. This one was 'routed' in a twinkling, and with yells of 
terror followed his comrades ap the bluff. The strange man 
looked around for the fifth. It had disappeared. Prostrate, 
wounded men were strewed over the ground, but the bear was 
Dowhere to be seen. He had doubtless escaped through the snow. 

'• I was still wondering who was the hero of the firebraml, 
and where he had come from. I hare said he was a stran^rir 
looking man. He was so — and like no one of our party that I 
could think of His head was bald — no, not bald, but naked— 
there was not a hair upon it, crown or sides, and it glistened in 
the clear light like polished ivory. I was puzzled beyonn 
expression, when a man — Garey — who had been felled upon the 
platform by a blow from one of the bears, suddenly sprang U 
bin feet, exclaiming — 
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'** Go it, Doc I Three chyara for the doctor *' 

*• To my astonishment, I now recognised the featores uf that 
Individoai, the absence of whose brown locks had produCwd (tuch 
a metamorphosis as, I belicTe, was ncTer eS^ected by means of 
borrowed hair. 

" ' Here's your scalp. Doc,' cried Garey, ninning op with Uw 
wig ; * by the liyin' thander ! yer sayed as all ; ' and the hant^ 
seized the German in his wild embrace. 

" Wounded men were all aroand, and commenced crawling 
together. Bat where was the fifth of the bears 1 Four only had 
escaped by the clifif. 

" * Yonder he goes V cried a ?oice, as a light spray, rising 
above the snow-wreath, showed that some animal was straggling 
through the drift. 

** Several commenced loading their rifles, intending to follow, 
and, if possible, secure him. The Doctor armed himself with a 
fresh pine ; but before these arrangements were completed, a 
strange cry came from the spot, that caused our blood to rua 
cold again. The Indians leaped to their teet, and, seizing their 
tomahawks, rushed to the gap. They knew the meaning of thai 
cry — it was the death-yell of their tribe I 

** They entered the road that we had trampled down in the 
morning, followed by those who had loaded their guns. We 
watched them from the platform with anxious expectation, but 
before they reached the spot, we could see that the 'stoor' was 
slowly settling down. It was plain that the struggle had ended. 

'' We still stood waiting in breathless silence, and watching 
the floating spray that noted their progress through the drift 
At length they had reached the scene of the struggle. There 
was an ommous stillness, that lasted for a moment, and then the 
Indian's fate was announced in the sad, wild note that came 
wailing up the valley. It was the dirge of a Shawano warrioic i 

'' They had found their brave comrade dead, with his scalping- 
knife buried in the heart of his terrible antagonist I * * 
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"It was a costly supper, that bear-meat, but, perhaps, th« 
Bacrifice had saved many lives. We would keep the * cimmaron 
for to-morrow ; next day, the man-root ; and the next — wha*. 
next ? Perhaps — the man ! 

** Fortunately, we were not driven to this extremity. The 
frost had again set, and the surface of the snow, previously 
moistened by the sun and rain, soon became called into ice 
•trDng enough to bear us, and upon its firm crust we escaped 
out of the perilous pass, and gained the warmer region of the 
plains in safety.'* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE SWANS OF AMERICl. 

Iv ooT joaToej we bad kept far enough to tbe portb to avoid 
Uie difficalt route of the Ozark Hillfl ; and we at. length 
encamped upon the Marais de Cjgnes, a branch of the Osage 
River. Beyond this we expected to fall in with the buffalo, and 
of coarse we were full of pleasant anticipation. Near the point 
where we had pitched our camp, the banks of the river were 
marshy, with here and there small lakes of stagnant water. In 
these a large number of swans, with wild geese and other aquatic 
birds, were swimming and feeding. 

Of course our guns were put in requisition, and we succeeded 
in killing a brace of swans, with a grey goose {Anser Cana- 
densis), and a pair of ducks. The swans were very large ones — 
of the Trumpeter species — and one of them was cooked for 
supper. It was in excellent condition, and furnished a meal for 
the whole of our party I The other swan, with the goose and 
ducks, wore stowed away for another occasion. 

While " discussing ^ the flesh of this great and noble bird, w€» 
also discussed many of the points in its natural history.- 

'* White as a swan " is a simile old as language itself. It 
would, no doubt, puzzle an Australian, used to look upon those 
beautiful and stately birds as being a very different complexion. 
The simile holds good, however, with the North American 
species, all three of which — for there are three of them — are 
almost snow-white. 

We nec'i not describe the form or general appearance of the 
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swan. These are familiar to every one. The long, upright, and 
gracefully-curving neck ; the finely-moulded breast, the upward- 
tending tail-tip, the light " dip," and easy progression through 
the water, are points that everybody has observed, a^lmired, and 
remembered. Those are common to all birds of the genus 
Cygnus^ and arc therefore not peculiar to the swans of America. 

Many people fancy there are but two kinds of swans — the 
white and black. It is not long since the black ones have beet 
introduced to general notoriety, as well as to general admiration. 
But there are many distinct species besides — species differing from 
each other in size, voice, and other peculiarities. In Boropo 
nlone, there are four native swans, specifically distinct. 

It was long believed that the common American swan (C 
Americnnus) was identical with the common European species, 
so well known in England. It is now ascertained, however, not 
only that these two are specifically distinct, but that in North 
America there exists two other species, differing from the C 
Americanus, and from each other. These are the Trumpeter ( C. 
hucdnnator) and the small swan of Bewick (C Bewickii), also 
an inhabitant of European countries. 

The common American species is of a pure white, with black 
bill, legs, and feet. A slight tinge of brownish red is found on 
some individuals on the crown of the head, and a small patch of 
orange-yellow extends from the angles of the mouth to the eye. 
On the base of the bill is a fleshy tubercle or knob, and the 
upper mandible is curved at the top. 

The young of this species are of a bluish-grey colour, with 
rrore of the brown-red tinge upon the head. The naked yellow 
patch, extending from the angles of the mouth to the eye, in the 
young birds, is covered with feathers, and their bills are flesh 
coloured. This description answers in every respect for the 
swan of Bewick ; but the latter species is only three-fourths th« 
m»^ of the former ; immI, I^I4<^| it has only eighteen tail feathera 
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while the American swan has twentj. Their note is also entire^ 
unlike. 

The " Trumpeter " is different ftrom either. He is the largest, 
being frequently met with of nearly six feet in length, while the 
common swan rarely ezceedi fi?e. The bill of the Trumpeter is 
not tnberculated ; and the yellow patch under the eye is want- 
ing. The bill, legs, and feet are entirely black. All the rest is 
white, with the exception of the head, which is usually tinged 
with chestnut or red-brown. When young, he is of a greyish 
white, with a yellow mixture, and the head of deeper red-brown, 
nis tail feathers are twenty-four in number ; but there is a 
material difference between him and his congeners in the arrange- 
ment of the wind-pipe. In the Trumpeter this enters a protu- 
berance that stands out on the dorsal aspect of the sternum, 
which is wanting in both the other kinds. It may be that this 
arrangement has something to do with his peculiar note, which 
differs altogether from that of the others. It is much fuller and 
louder, and at a distance bears a considerable resemblance to the 
trumpet or French horn. Hence the tri?ial name by which the 
species Is known to the hunters. 

All the American swans are migratory — that is, they pass 
from north to south every autumn, and back again from south 
to north in the beginning of spring. 

The period of their migration is different with the three species, 
The Trumpeter is the earliest, precedmg all other birds, with the 
exception of the eagles. The C Amerieanus comes next ; and, 
lastly the small swans, which are among the very latest of migra- 
tory birds. 

The Trumpeters seek the north at the breakinp^ ip cf the ice 
Sometimes they arrive ut a point in their journey where this has 
not taken ])lace. In such cases they fly back again Latil they 
reach some nver or lake from which the ice has disappeared, 
where they remain a few d^y^t wi wait the opening of the 
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waters further north. When they are thus letarded and sent 
back, it is always in consequence of some unusual and unreason- 
able weather. 

The swans go northward to breed. Perhaps they feel more 
fecure in the inhospitable wastes that lie within the Arctic circle. 
The Trumpeters breed as far south as latitude 61®, but most of 
them retire within the frigid zone. 

The small swans do not nest so far south, but pursue their 
wurse still onward to the Polar Sea. Here they build immense 
nests by raising heaps of peat moss, six feet in length by four in 
width, and two teet high. In the top of these heaps is situated 
the nest, which consists of a cavity a foot deep, and a foot and 
a half in diameter. 

The Trumpeters and American swans build in marshes and the 
islands of lakes. Where the muskrat (Fiber zibethicus) abounds, 
his dome-shaped dwelling — at that season, of course, deserted — 
serves often as the breeding-place both for the swans and wild 
geese. . On the top of this structure, isolated in the midst of 
great marshes, these birds are secure from all their enemies — the 
eagle excepted. 

The eggs of the Trumpeter are very large, one of them being 
enough to make a good meal for a man. The eggs of the Ame- 
rican species are smaller and of a greenish appearance, while 
those of the Bewick swan are still smaller, and of a brownish- 
white colour, with a slight clouding of darker hue. 

Six or seven eggs is the usual *' setting." The cygnets, when 
half or full grown, are esteemed good eating, and are much 
sought after by the hunters and Indians of the fur countries. 

When the cygnets are full grown, and the frost makes its 
appearance upon the lakes and rivers of the hyperborean regions, 
the swans begin to shift southwards. They do not migrate 
directly, as in the spring, but take more time on their journey, 
and remain longer in the countries through which Abj pasa 

11 
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This no doubt ariaes from the fact that a differeat motire oi 
instiDct now urges them. In the spring they are under the 
influence of philoprogenitiveness. Now they range from lake to 
lake and stream to stream in search only of food. Again, as in 
the spring, the Trumpeters lead the van — winging their way tr 
the great lakes, and afterwards along the Atlantic coast, and b} 
the line of the Mississippi, to the nuurshy shores of the Mexican 
Bea. 

It may be remarked that this last-mentioned species — ^the 
Trumpeter — is rare upon the Atlantic coast, where the common 
flwan is seen in the greatest plenty. Again, the Trumpeter does 
not appear on the Pacific or by the Columbia River, where the 
common swan is met with, but the latter is there outnumbered 
by the small species (C BewickU) in the ratio of five to one. 
This last again is not known in the fiir countries of the interior, 
where the C, Americanus is found, but where the Trumpeter 
exists in greatest numbers. Indeed the skins of the Trumpetei 
are those which are mostly exported by the Hudson^s Bay Com- 
pany, and which form an important article of their commerce. 

The swan is eagerly bunted by the Indians who inhabit the 
far countries. Its skin brings good price from the traders, and 
its quills are yaluable. Besides, the flesh is a consideration 
with these people, whose life, it must be borne in mind, is one 
continuous struggle for food ; and who, for one-half the year, live 
upon the very verge of starvation. 

The swan, therefore, being a bird that weighs between twenfy 
and thirty pounds, ranks among the large game, and is bunted 
with proportionate ardour. Every art the Indian can devise is 
made use of to circumvent these great birds, and snares, traps, 
and decoys of all kinds are employed in the pursuit 

But the swans are among the shiest of all €k>d*8 creatures; 
they fly so rapidly, unless when beating against the wind, thai 
H requires a practised shot to hit them on the wing. Even when 
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mouItiDg their feathers, or when young, they can escape — 
fluttering oyer the surface of the water fastei than a canoe can 
be paddled. 

The most usual method of hunting them ia by snarea 
Th^e are set in the following manner : — 

A lake or river is chosen, where it is known the swans are in 
the habit of resting for some time on their migration southward 
-—for this is the principal season of swan-catching. 

Some time before the birds make their appearance, a number 
of wicker hedges are constructed, running perpendicularly out 
from the bank, and at the distance of a few yards from each 
other. In the space between, as well as in openings left in the 
fences themselves, snares are set. These snares are made of 
the intestines of the deer, twisted into a round shape and 
looped. They are placed so that several snares may embrace 
the opening, and the swans cannot pass through without being 
caught 

The snare is fastened to a stake, driven into the mud with 
sufficient firmness to hold the bird when caught and struggling. 
That the snare may not be blown out of its proper place by the 
wind, or carried astray bj the current, it is attached to the 
wattles of the hedge by some strands of grass. These, of 
course, are easily broken, and give way the moment a bird 
presses against the loop. 

The fences or wattle-hedges are always constructed projecting 
out from the shore — for it is known that the swans must keep 
close to the land while feeding. Whenever a lake or river is 
sufficiently shallow to make it possible to drive in stakes, the 
hedges are continued across it from one side to the other. 

Swans are also snared upon their nests. When a nest ia 
found, the snare is set so as to catch the bird upon her return to 
the ^gs. These birds, like many others, have the habit of 
entering the nest on one side, and going out by the other, and it 
ia upon the entrance side that the snare is seU 
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The Indians have a belief that if the hands of the persons 
setting the snare be not clean, the bird will not approach it, but 
rather desert her eggs, even though she may have been hatching 
them for some time. 

It is, indeed, true that this is a habit of many birds, and maj 
be so of the wild swan. Certain it is that the nest is alwajt 
reconnoitred by the returning bird with great caution, and any 
irregularity appearing about it will render her extremely shy of 
approaching it. 

Swans are shot, like other birds, by '^approaching" them 
under cover. It requires very large shot to kill them — ^the same 
that is used for the deer, and known throughout America as 
^ buck shot** In England this size of shot is termed *^ swan 
fhot" 

It is difficult to get within range of the wild swan. He is by 
nature a shy bird ; and his long neck enables him to see ovei 
ihe sedge that surrounds him. Where there happens to be no 
^ver — and this is generally the case where he haunts — it is 
impossible to approach him. « 

Sometimes the hunter floats down upon him with his canoe 
lAidden by a garniture of reeds and bushes. At other times he 
^ts near enough in the disguise of a deer or other quadruped 
—for the swan, like most wild birds, is less afraid of the lower 
inimals than of man. 

During the spring migration, when the swan is moving north* 
ward, the hunter, hidden under some rock, bank, or tree, 
frequently lures him from his high flight by the imitation of his 
well-known *^hoop.'' This does not succeed so well in the 
lutumn. 

When the swans arrive prematurely on iheir spring journey, 
ihey resort sometimes in considerable flocks to the springs and 
waterfalls, all other places being then ice-bound. At this time 
the hunters conceal themselves in the neighbourhood, obtain the 
desired proximity, and deal destruction with their fl^uns. 
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A related an acco>^Dt of a swan hunt by torch-light 

which he had made some years before. 

" 1 was staying some days," said he, " at a remote settlemeni 
upon one of the streams that run into the Red river of the 
north. It was in the autumn season, and the Trumpeter swans 
had arrived in the neighbourhood on their annual migration to 
the south. I had been out several times after them with my 
gun, but was unable to get a shot at them in con^quence of 
their shyness. I had adopted every expedient I could think of 
•—calls, disguisea and decoys — but all to no purpose. I resolved 
at length, to try them by torch-light 

^ It so happened that none of the hunters at the settlement 
had ever practised this method ; but as most of them had 
succeeded, by some means or other, in decoying and capturing 
several swans by other means, my hunter-pride was touched, and 
I was most anxious to show that I could kill swans as well as 
they. I had never seen swans shot by torch-light, but I had 
employed the plan for killing deer, as you already know, and I 
was determined to make a trial of it upon the swans. 

" I set secretly about it, resolved to steal a march upon my 
neighbours, if possible. My servant alone was admitted into my 
confidence, and we proceeded to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

" These were precisely similar to those already described in 
my hunt of the long-tails, except that the canoe, instead of being 
' a dug out,* was a light craft of birch bark, such as are in use 
among the Ohippewas and other Indians of the northern coun- 
tries. The canoe was obtained from a settler, and filled with 
torchwood and other necessary articles, but these were clandes- 
tinely put on board. 

^ I was now ready, and a dark night Faf m^ fnat was wanted 
to enable me to carry out my plan. 

^ Fortunately I toon obtained this to my heart's satisfactioa 
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A night ftrrived as dark as Erebus ; and with mr senrant using 
the paddle, we pushed out and shot swiftly down-stream. 

*^ As soon as we had cleared the * settlement,* we lit our pine- 
knots in the frying pan. The blaae refracted from the concave 
and blackened sur&oe of the bark, cast a brilliant light orer ^he 
semicircle ahead of us, at the same time that we, behind thv 
.screen of birch bark, were hid in utter darkness. I had hean) 
that the swans, instead of being frightened by tcrch-light, only 
became amazed, and even at times curious enough to approach 
it, just as the deer and some other animals do. This proved tc 
be correct, as we had very soon a practical illustration of it 

^ We had not gone a mile down the liver when we observed 
several white objects within the circle of our light ; and paddling 
a little nearer, we saw that they were swans. We could distin- 
guish their long, upright necks ; and saw that they had given up 
feeding, and were gasing with wonder at the odd object tbat 
was approaching them. 

^ There were five of them in the flock ; and I dirtfcted my 
servant to paddle towards that which seemed nearest, and to use 
his oar with as much silence as possible. At the same time I 
looked to the caps of my double-barrelled gun. 

^* The swans for a time remained perfectly motionless, sitting 
high in the water, with their long necks raised fiEir above the 
surface. They appeared to be more affected by surprise than 
fear. 

^ When we had got withm about a hundred yards of them, 
I saw that they began to move about, and close into one 
another ; at the same time was heard proceeding from them a 
strange sound resembling very much the whistle of the fallow 
deer. I had hear(? of the singing of the swan, as a prelude tc 
death, and I hopec that that which now reached my ears was a 
fimilar foreboding. 

**In order to make it so, I leaned forward, levelled mj 
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double-bwrrel — both barrels being cocked — and waited th« 
moment. 

** The birds had * clumped' together, until their long serpent- 
like necks crossed each other. A few more noiseless strokes of 
the paddle brought me within reach, and aiming for the heads 
of three that ^ lined,' I pulled both triggers at once. 

*^The immense recoil flung ma back, and the smoke for a 
jkoment prevented us from seeing the effect. 

*' As soon as it had been wafted aside, our eyes were feasted 
by the sight of two large white objects floating down the current, 
while a third, evidently wounded, struggled along the surface, 
and was beating the water into foam with its broad wings. 

'* The remaining two had risen high into the air, and were 
beard uttering their loud trumpet notes as they winged their 
tlight through the dark heavens. 

" We soon bagged our game, both dead and wounded, and 
saw that they were a large * gander ' and two young birds. 

'^ It was a successful beginning ; and having replenished our 
torch, we continued to float downwards in search of more. Half 
a mile further on, we came in sight of three others, one of which 
we succeeded in killing. 

•'Another * spell' of paddling brought us to a third flock, 
out of which I got one for each barrel of my gun ; and a short 
distance below I succeeded in killing a pair of the grey wild 
geese. 

*• In this way we kept down the river for at least ten miles I 
should think, killing both swans and geese as we went Indeed, 
the novelty of the thing, the wild scenery through which we 
passed — rendered more wild and picturesque by the glare of the 
torch — and the excitement of success, all combined to render the 
sport most attractive ; and but that our * pine-knots ' had rui 
out, I would have continued it until morning. 

*^The fiulure of these at length brought our shooting to a ter 
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minatioDy and we were compelled to put aboat, and undortaki 
the less pleasant, and much more laborious task of paddling ten 
miles up-stream. The consciousness, however, of having per- 
formed a great feat — in the language of the Canadian hunters, 
a grand * coup,' made the labor seem more light, and we soon 
arrived at the settlement, and next morning triumphantlj 
paraded our game-bag in front of our ' lodge.' 

^ Its contents were twelve Trumpeter swans, besides three of 
the ^ hoopers.' We had also a pair of Canada geese ; a snow- 
goose, and three brant, these last being the produce of a sicgle 
shot 

" The hunters of the settlement were quite envious, and could 
not understand what means I had employed to get up such a 
* game-bag.* I intended to have kept that for some time a secret ; 
but the frying-pan and the piece of blackened bark were found, 
and these betrayed my stratagem ; so that on the night a^ter, 
a doien canoes, with torches at their bows, might have been i 
floating down the waters of the stream.** 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



BUNTING TBS MOOSB. 



While crossing the marshj bottom through which out road 
led, a singular hoof-track was observed in the mud. Some were 
of opinion that it was a track of the great moose-deer, but the 
hunter-naturalist, better informed, scouted the idea— declaring 
that moose never ranged so far to the south. It was no doubt 
a very large elk that had made the track, and to this conclusion 
all at length came. 

The great moose-deer, however, was an interesting theme, and 
we rode along conversing upon it. 

The moose [Oervus alces) is the largest of the deer kind. The 
male is ordinarlj as large as a mule ; specimens have been killed 
of still greater dimensions. One that has been measured, stood 
seventeen hands, and weighed 1200 lbs. ; it was consequently 
larger than most horses. The females are considerably smallei 
than the males. 

The colour of the moose, like that of other animals of the deei 
kind, varies with the season ; it varies also with the sex. Th€ 
male is tawny-brown over the back, sides, head, and thighs ; thif 
changes to a darker hue in winter, and in very old animals it is 
nearly black ; hence the name *^ black elk,*' which is given in 
some districts to the moose. The under parts of the body are 
light-coloured, with a ting^ of yellow or soiled white. 

The female is of a eandy-brown colour above, and beneath 
almost white. The calves are sandy brown, but never spotted, 
M are the fawns of the common deer. 

The moose is no other than the elk of Northern Europe , bul 
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the elk of America {Cervus CanadeHsit)^ as already stated, it 
altogether a different animaL These two species maj be mis 
takeo for each other, in the season when their antlers are young 
or in tbe velvet ; then they are not unlike to a superficial obser 
▼er. But the animals are rarely confounded—only the names 
The American elk is not fouinl indigenous in the eastern hemi 
sphere, although he is the ornament of many a lordly park. 

The identity of the moose with Uie European elk is a fact that 
leads to curious oonsiderationa. A similar identity exists 
between the caribou of Canada and the reindeer of Northern 
Europe — ^they are boUi the Cervus tarandtu of Pliny. So also 
with the polar bear of both hemispheres, the arctic fox, and aev^ 
ral other animals. Hence we infer, that there existed at some 
period either a land connection, or some other means of commu- 
nication, between the northern parts of both continents. 

Besides being the largest, the moose is certainly the most 
ungraceful of tbe deer family. His head is long, out of all pro- 
portion ; so, too, are his legs ; while his neck is short in an 
inverse ratio. His ears are nearly a foot in length, asininei, 
broad, and slouching ; his eyes are small ; and his muzzle 
square, with a deep sulcus in the middle, which gives it the 
appearance of being bifid. The upper lip overhangs the under 
by several inches, and is highly prehensile. A long tuft of 
ooarse hair grows out of an excrescence on the throat, in the 
angle between the head and neck. This .uft is observed boto 
in the male and female, though only when full grown. In the 
young, the excrescence is naked. 

An erect mane, somewhat resembling that of a cropped Shet* 
land pony, runs from the base of the horns over the withers, and 
tome way down the back. This adds to the stiff and ungainly 
appearance of tbe animal. 

The horns of the moose are a striking characteristic : they an 
palmated or flattened out like snovels, while abug the edge riM 
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the points or antlers. The width from horL to horn at their tops 
is often more than four feet, and the breadth of a single one, ant- 
lers included, is frequently thirty inches. A single pair has been 
known to weigh as much as 60 lb. avoirdupois ! 

Of eourse this stupendous head-dress gives the moose quite 
an imposing appearance ; and it is one of the wonders of the 
Daturalist what can be its object 

The horns are found only on the males, and attain their full 
size only when these have reached their seventh year. In the 
yearlings appear two knobs, about an inch in lengthy in two- 
year-olds, these knobs have become spikes a foot high ; in the 
third year they begin to palmate, and antlers rise along their 
edges; and so on, until the seventh year, when they become 
fully developed. They are annually caducous, however, as with 
the common deer, so that these immense appendages are the 
growth of a few weeks I 

The haunts and habits of the moose dififer materially from 
those of other deer. He cannot browse upon level ground 
without kneeling or widening his legs to a great extent : this dif- 
ficulty arises from the extreme length of his legs, and the short- 
ness of his neck. He can do better upon the sides of steep hills, 
and he is often seen in such places grazing upward. 

Grass, however, is not his favourite food : he prefers the twigs 
and leaves of trees — such as birch, willow, and maple. There is 
one species of the last of which he is extremely fond ; it is that 
known as striped maple (Acer striatum)^ or, in the language of 
hunters, " moose- wood." He peels off the bark from old trees 
of this sort, and feeds upon it, as well as upon several species of 
mosses with which the arctic regions abound. It will be seen 
that in these respects he resembles the giraffe: he may be 
regarded as the girafiPd of the frigid zone. 

The moose loves the forest; he is rarely found in the opet 
froiind-**on the prairie, never. 
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On open level ground, he is easily overtaken by the hunter; 
M he makes but a poor run in such a situation. His feet are 
tender, and his wind short; besides, as we have already said, h« 
cannot browse there without great inconvenience. He keeps in 
the thick forest and the impenetrable swamp, where he finds the 
food most to his liking. 

In summer, he takes to the water, wading into lakes and 
rivers, and frequently swimming across both. This habit renders 
him at that season an easy prey to his enemies, the Indian hun 
ters, for in the water he is easily killed. Nevertheless, he loves 
to bury himself in the water, because along the shores of lakes 
and margins of rivers he finds the tall reed-grass, and the pond- 
lily — the latter a particular favourite with him. In this way, 
too, he rids himself of the biting gnats and stinging mosquitoes 
that swarm there ; and also cools his blood, fevered by parasites| 
larvae, and the hot sun. 

The female moose produces one, two, and sometimes three 
calves at a birth; this is in April or May. The period of 
gestation is nine months. 

During the summer, they are seen in families^that is, a bull 
a cow, and two calves. Sometimes the group includes three or 
four cows ; but this is rare. 

Occasionally, when the winter comes on, several of these 
family parties unite, and form herds of many individuals. When 
the snow is deep, one of these herds will tread down a space of 
several acres, in which they will be found browsing on the bark 
and twigs of the trees. A place of this sort is termed by the 
hunters a '* moose-yard ;" and in such a situation the animals 
become an easy prey. They are shot down on the spot, and 
those that attempt to escape through the deep snow are ove^ 
taken and brought to bay by dogs. This only can happen, how 
ever, when the snow is deep and crusted with frost ; otherwise, 
the hunten and their dogs, as well as their heavier game, would 
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sink in it When the snow is of old standing, it becomes icj 
on the surface through the heat of the sun, rain, and frost; 
then it will bear the hunter, but not the deer. The latter break 
through it, and as these animals are tender-hoofed, thej are 
lacerated at every jump. They soon feel the pain, give up the 
attempt to escape, and come to bay. 

It is dangerous for dogs to approach them when in this mood. 
They strike with the hoofs of their forefeet, a single blow of 
which often knocks the breath out of the stoutest deer-hound. 
There are many records of hunters having been sacrificed in a 
limilar manner. 

Where the moose are plentiful, the Indians hunt them \f 
pounding. This is done simply by inclosing a large tracL oi 
woods, with a funnel-shaped entrance leading into the inclof ire. 
The wide mouth of the entrance embraces a path which the 
deer habitually take ; upon this they are driven by the Indians, 
deployed in a wide curve, until they enter the funnel, and the 
pound itself. Here there are nooses set, in which many are 
snared, while others are shot down by the hunters who follow. 
This method is more frequently employed with the caribou, 
which are much smaller, and more gregarious than the moose- 
deer. 

We have already said that the moose are easily captured in 
summer, when they resort to the lakes and rivers to wade and 
swim. The biting of gnats and mosquitoes renders them lest 
fearful of the approach of man. The Indians then attack them 
m their canoes,* and either shoot or spear them while paddling 
alongside. 

They are much less dangerous to assail in this way than the 
elk or even the common deer {Cervus Virginianus), as the latter, 
when brought in contact with the frail birch-canoe, often kick 
up in such a manner as to upset it, or break a hole through its 
side. On the contrary, the moose is frequently caught bj th« 
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antlen while •wimming, and in this way carried aloDgaid<) with 
out either difSculty or danger. 

Although io such situations these huge creatures are easily 
captured, it is far otherwise as a general rule. Indeed, few ani* 
mals are more shy than the moose. Its sight is acute ; so, too 
with its sense of smell ; but that organ in which it chiefly con- 
Ides is the ear. It can hear the slightest noise to a greal 
distance ; and the hunter's foot among the dead leaves, or upoc 
the frozen snow-crusty often betrays him long before he can 
creep within range. They are, however, frequently killed by 
the solitary hunter stealing upon them, or ** approaching,'' as it 
is termed. To do this, it is absolutely necessary to keep to lee- 
ward of them, else the wind would carry to their quick ears 
even the cautious tread of the Indian hunter. 

There is one other method of hunting the moose often praa 
tised by the Indians — that is, trailing them with raqueU^ or 
snow-shoes, and running them down. As I had partaken of 
this sport I was able to give an account of it to my companions. 

"In the winter of 18 — ^ I had occasion to visit a friend who 
lived in the northern part of the state of Maine. My friend 
was a backwood settler; dwelt in a comfortable log-house; 
raised corn, cattle, and hogs ; and for the rest, amused himself 
occasionally with a hunt in the neighbouring woods. This he 
could do without going far from home, as the great forests of 
pine, birch, and maple trees on all sides surrounded his solitary 
clearing, and his nearest neighbour was about twenty miles oft 
Literally, my friend lived in the woods, and the sports of the 
chase were with him almost a necessity; at all events, they were 
an every-day occupation* 

" Up to the time of my visit, I had never seen a moose except 
in museums. I had never been so far north upon the Amerieaa 
Continent ; and it muti be remembered, that the geographical 
range of the mooee is confined altogether to the cold oountrm 
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It is only in the extreme northern parts of the United Statet 
that he appears at all. Canada, with the vast territories of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, even to the shores of the Arctic Sea ^ 
b the proper habitat of this animal. 

" I was familiar with bears ; cougars I had killed ; elk and 
fallow-deer I had driven ; 'coons and possums I had treed ; in 
•hort, I had been on hunting terms with almost every game in 
America except the moose. I was most eager, however, to have 
a shot at one of these creatures, and I well remember the delight 
I experienced when my friend informed me there were moose in 
the adjacent woods. 

" On the day after ray arriyal, we set forth in search of them, 
each armed with a hunting-knife and a heavy deer-gun. We 
went a-foot ; we could not go otherwise, as the snow lay to the 
depth of a yard, and a horse would have plunged through it 
with difficulty. It was an old snow, moreover, thickly crusted, 
and would have maimed our horses in a few minutes. We, with 
our broad rackets, could skim along without sinking below the 
surface. 

" I know not whether you have ever seen a pair of rackets, 
or Indian snow-shoes, but their description is easy. You have 
seen the rackets used in ball-play. Well, now, fancy a hoop, 
not of circular form, but forced into an elongated pointed ellipse, 
very much after the shape of the impression that a capsized 
boat would make in snow ; fancy this about three feet long, and 
a foot across at its widest, closely netted over with gut or deer- 
thong, with bars in the middle to rest the foot upon, and a small 
hole to allow play to the toes, and you will have some idea of a 
snow-shoe. Two of these — ^right and left — make a pair. They 
are simply strapped on to your boots, and then their broad sur- 
face sustains you, even when the snow is comparatively soft, but 
perfectly when it is frozen. 

*'Thas equipped, my friend and I set oat d jM, fcUowed bj 
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a couple of stoat deer-honnds We made directly for a part d 
the woods where it was koown to mj friend that the striped 
maple grew in great plenty. It has been stated already, that 
the moose are particnlarlj fond of these trees, and there we would 
be most likely to fall in with them. 

** The striped maple is a beantifnl decidnons little tree or shmb, 
growing to the height of a dozen feet or so in its natural habitat. 
When cultivated, it often reaches thirty feet. There is one at 
SchOnbrunn, near Vienna, forty feet high, but this is an excep- 
tion, and is the largest known. The usual height is ten or 
twelve feet, and it is more often the underwood of the forest 
than the forest itself. When thus situated, under the shade of 
loftier trees, it degenerates almost to the character of a shrub. 

** The trunk and branches of the striped maple are covered 
with a smooth green bark, longitudinally marked with light and 
dark stripes, by which the tree is easily distinguished from others, 
and from which it takes its name. It has other trivial names in 
different parts of the country. In New York state, it is called 
'dogwood ;' but improperly so, as the real dog-wood (CornuM 
fiorida) is a very different tree. It is known also as ' false dog- 
wood,' and 'snake-barked maple.' The name moose-wood is 
common among the hunters and frontiers-men for reasons already 
given. Where the striped maple is indigenous, it is one of the 
first productions that announces the approach of spring. Its 
buds and leaves, when beginning to unfold, are of a roseate hue, 
and soon change to a yellowish green ; the leaves are thicK, cor- 
date, rounded at the base, with three sharp lobes at the other 
extremity, and finely serrated. They are usually four or five 
inches in length and breadth. The tree flowers in May and 
June, and its flowers are yellow-green, grouped on long pedun- 
cles. The fruit, like all other maples, consists of samara or 
* keys;' it is produced in ipreat abundance, and is ripe in Septem 
ber or October 
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*' The wood is white and finely grained ; k is sometimes used 
by cabinet-makers as a substitute for holly, in forming the linea 
with which they inlay mahogany. 

" In Canada, and those parts of the United States where it 
gi ows in great plenty, the farmers in spring turn out their cattle 
and horses to feed upon its leaves and young shoots, of which 
these annuals are extremly fond ; the more so as it is only in 
very cold regions that it grows, and the budding of its foliage 
even precedes the springing of the grass. Such is the tree which 
forms the favourite browsing of the moose. 

** To return to my narrative. 

" After we had shuffled about two miles over the snow, my 
friend and I entered a tract of heavy timber, where the striped 
maple formed the underwood. It did not grow regularly, but 
in copses or small thickets. We had already started some small 
game, but declined following it, as we were bent only on a 
moose-chase. 

" We soon fell in with signs that indicated the propinquity of 
the animals we were in search of. In several of the thickets, 
the maples were stripped of their twigs and bark, but this had 
been done previous to the falling of the snow. As yet, ther« 
were no tracks : we were not long, however, before this welcome 
indication was met with. On crossing a glade where there was 
but little snow, the prints of a great split hoof were seen, which 
my friend at once pronounced to be those of the moose. 

" We followed this trail for some distance, until it led into 
deeper snow and a more retired part of the forest. The tracka 
were evidently fresh ones, and those, as my friend asserted, of 
an old bull. 

" Half-a-mile further on, they were joined by others ; and the 
trail became a broken path through the deep snow, as if it had 
been made by farm-cattle following each other in single 61e. 
Four mooge had passed as my friend — skilled in woodcraft— 
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eoufidetitlj asserted, although I could not have told that froob 
the appearance of the trail He went still farther in hik 
' reckoning/ and stated that they were a boll, a cow, and two 
nine-months' calves. 

'' ' You shall soon see/ he said, perceiving that I was some- 
what incredulous. ' Look here I' he continued, bending down 
and pressing the broken snow with his fingers ; ' thej are quite 
fresh — made within an hour. Speak low — the cattle can't be 
far oflf. Yonder, as I live I yonder they are^hush !' 

'' My friend, as he spoke, pointed to a thicket about threa 
hundred yards distant ; I looked in that direction, but at first 
could perceive nothing UKve than the thickly-growing branches 
of the maples. 

" After a moment, however, I could trace among the twigt 
the long dark outlines of a strange animal's back, with a huge 
pair of palmated horns rising above the underwood. It was 
the bull-moose — there was no mistaking him for any other crea- 
ture. Near him other forms — three of them — were visible: 
these were of smaller stature, and I could see that they were 
hornless. They were the cow and the calves ; and the herd was 
made up, as my companion had foretold, of these four individuala 

'' We had halted on the moment, each of ns holding one of 
the dogs, and endeavouring to quiet them, as they already 
scented the game. We soon saw that it was of no use remain- 
ing where we were, as the herd was fully three hundred yards 
from us, far beyond the reach of even our heavy deer- 
guns. 

" It would be of no use, either, to attempt stealing forward 
There was no cover that would effectually conceal us, for the 
timber around was not large, and we could not, therefore, make 
shift with the tree-trunks. 

" Tliere was no other mode, then, but to let the dogs free d 
their leasLes, aiid dash right forward. We knew we woald aol 
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get a shot until after a run ; but this woald not be long, thoQghl 
we, as the snow was in perfect order for our purpose. 

" Our dcgs were therefore unleashed, and went off with a 
fiimultaneoos 'giowl/ while my friend and I followed as fast as 
we could. 

'* The first note of the deer-hoands was a signal for the berdi 
and we conld hear their bnge bodies crashing through the under 
wood, as they started away. 

'• They ran across some open ground, evidently with the inten- 
tion of gaining the heavy timber beyond. On this ground there 
was but little snow ; and as we came out through the thicket 
we had a full view of the noble game. The old bull was in the 
lead, followed by the others in a string. I observed that none 
of them galloped — a gait they rarely practise — but all went in a 
shambling trot, which, however, was a very fast one, equal to 
the speed of a horse. They carri^'xl their heads horizontally, 
with their muzzles directed forward, irhile the huge antlers of the 
bull leaned back upon his shoulders as he ran. Another pecu- 
liarity that struck me — the divisions of their great split hoofs, 
as they lifted them from the ground, met with a cracking souud, 
like the bursting of percussion-caps ; and the four together 
rattled as they ran, as though a string of Fourth of July crackers 
had been touched ofL I have often heard a similar cracking 
from the hoofs of farm-cattle ; but with so many hoofs together, 
keeping up the fire incessantly, it produced a very odd impres- 
sion upon me. 

" In a short time they were out of sight, but we could hear 
the baying of the dogs as the latter closed upon them, and we 
followed, guided by the trail they had made. 

" We had skaited along for nearly a mile, when the howl of 
the hounds U.gan to sound through the woods with more abrupt 
and fiercer echoes. We knew by this that the moose had beea 
brought to bay, and we hcnied forward, eager to have a f hot 
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*' On arrinng at the place, we foond that the old ball had 
maae a stand, and he was snccessfoll j engaged in keeping off the 
dogs, both with feet and horns. The others had gone forward 
and were out of view. 

" The bull, on seeing as approach, once more took the trot, 
and, followed by the dogs, was soon out of sight. 

'' On reaching the spot where he had made his temporary 
halt, we fonnd that his trail there parted from that of the other 
three as he had taken almost an opposite direction. Whether 
he had done so cotisiderately, in order to lead the dogs away 
from his weaker companions, I know not ; perhaps oar sadden 
appearance had terrified him into confusion, and he had struck 
out without looking before him. 

" We did not reflect on these points at the time. My friend, 
who probably was thinking more about the meat than the sport, 
without halting a moment, followed the trail of the cow and 
calves ; while I, guided by different motives, took after the bull. 
I was in too great a hurry to heed some admonitions which were 
given by my friend as we parted company. Ah our trails sepa- 
rated, I heard him shouting to me to mind what I was about ; 
but the courses we followed soon carried as beyond ear-shot or 
«ight of each other. 

'' I followed the chase about half a mile farther, guided by 
the tracks, as well as by the baying of the hounds. Again this 
assumed the fierce angry tone that denoted a battle going on 
between the dogs and the deer. 

" As I neared the spot, the voices of the former seemed to 
grow feebler ; then there was a continued howling, as if the 
hounds were being roughly handled, and one of them I noticed 
was altogether silent. 

" On arriving on the scene, which I did soon after, J learned 
the cause of this change of tune. One of the dogs met me ran* 
Bing back on tha trail on three legs only, and wofiilly maogled. 
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rbd moose was standing in a snow-pit, which had been trodden 
oat by the animals while battling, and near his feet laj the other 
dog, matilated in a most fearful manner, and evidently qait« 
dead. The bull, in his rage, still continued to assail the dea(^ 
body of the hound, rising and pouncing down upon it with his 
Core-hoofs until the ribs cracked under the concussion I 

" On seeing me, he again struck into the snow, and made off ; 
I saw, however, that his limbs were much lacerated by the fro- 
zen crust, and that he ran slowly, leaving red tracks behind 
him. 

" I did not stop by the dogs — one being dead, and the survivor 
but little better — ^but kept on after the game. 

" We had now got into a tract where the snow lay of more 
than usual depth, and my snow-shoes enabled me to skim along 
faster than the moose himself, that I could easily perceive was 
growing feebler at every plunge. I saw that I was gaining 
upon him, and would soon be alongside. The woods through 
which we were passing were pretty open, and I could note every 
movement of the chase. 

" I had got within a hundred yards of him, and was thinking 
of firing at him as he ran, when all at once he came to a stop, and 
wheeling suddenly round, stood facing me. His huge antlers 
were thrown back nntil they touched his withers ; his mane 
stood erect ; all the hair upon his body seemed to bristle for- 
ward ; and his whole attitude was one of rage and defiance : he 
was altogether as formidable-looking an enemy as it had ever 
been my lot to enconnter. 

" My first thought on getting near enough was to raise my 
rifle and fire, which I did. I aimed for his chest, that was fair 
before me ; but I shot wide, partly because my fingers were 
Dumbed with cold, and partly because the sun at the moment 
flashed in my eyes as I glanced along the barrel. I hit the 
moose, however, bat in a part that was not mortal— in tb« 
dioalder. 
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^ The shot enraged libn, and withont waiting for me to reLiadj 
he dashed madly forward towards me ; a few plunges hronghl 
him up, and I bad no resource but to get behind a tree. 

'* Fortunately there were some Urge pines in the neighbour* 
hood, and behind one of these I took shelter — not, however* 
before the enraged animal had almost impaled me upon hi! 
antlers. As I slipped behind the trunk, he was following roe so 
close that his horns came in contact with the tree, causing it to 
vibrate by the terrific shock. He himself drew back a pace or 
two, and then stopped and stood fast, eyeing the tree with sullen 
rage ; his eyes glared, and his long stiff hair seemed to quiver 
as he threatened. 

** In the hope that he would allow me time, I again bethought 
me of loading my gun. What was my chagrin to find that I had 
not a grain of powder about me I My friend and I had started 
with but one powder-flask, and that he had carried with hiui. 
My gun was as useless as a bar of iron. 

*' What was to be done ? I dared not approach the bull with 
my knife ; my life would not have been worth five minutes' pur- 
chase. His horns and great sharp hoofb were weapons superior 
to mine. He might throw me down at the first outset, gore me 
to death, or trample me in the snow. I dared not risk such an 
encounter. 

*' After reflecting for some time, I concluded that it would be 
wiser for mo to leave the moose where he was, and take the back 
track without him. But how was J to get away from the spot ? 
I was still behind the tree, and the enraged bull was within 
three feet of it on the other side, without showing any symptoms 
of retiring. Should I step either to one side or the other, he 
would launch himself upon me, and the result would be my 
certain destruction. 

"1 now b^an to perceive that I was in a fix — ^regularly 
* treed,' in fact ; and the knowledge was anything but cheering. 
I did not know how long I might be kept so ; perhi^ thi 
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moose might not leave me at all, or autil hunger had done its 
work. The wouud I had giveu him had certainly rendered him 
desperate and veogeful, and he appeared as if determined to 
protract the siege indefinitely. 

" After remaining nearly an boar in this situation, I began to 
grow angry and impatient. I had shouted to frighten the bull 
but to no pnrpose ; 1 had shouted, and at the top of my yoice, 
in hopes that I might be heard by my friend, but there was no 
response except the echoes of my own voice, borne hoarsely 
through the aisles of the winter forest. I grew impatient of my 
odd captivity, and determined to stand it do longer. 

'* On stealing a glance behind me, I perceived a tree as large 
as the one which sheltered me. I resolved to make for that one, 
as it would at least not render my situation worse should I reach 
it in safety. This 1 effected, but not without having my speed 
put to the test, for the moose followed so close as almost to 
touch me with his brow-antlers. Once behind this new tree, I 
was no better off than before, except that it brought me some 
twenty paces nearer home. The moose still stood in front of me 
only a few feet distant, and threatening as fiercely as ever. 

'' After waiting some minutes for my breath, I selected a third 
tree in the right direction, and made for it in a similar manner, 
the moose following as before. 

" Another rest and another ran brought me behind a fresh 
tree, and another and another, until I mast have made a fall 
mile through the woods, still followed by my implacable and 
untiring enemy. I knew, however, that I was going homeward, 
for 1 guided myself by the trail which we had made in the chase. 

" I was in hopes that I might make the whole back-journey 
in this way, when all once I perceived that the heavy timber 
came to an end, and a wide, almost open tract intersected the 
ooautry : over this the trees were small stunted pines, far apar^ 
and offering no hooe of shelter from my relentless persecotor. 
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^ I had DO alternatiTe now bat to remain where I waa, and 
await the arrival of mj Mend, who, I presumed, would come 
after me as soou as he had finished his own hunt. 

" With this dubious hope, I kept m/ staad, although I was 
ready to drop with fatigue. To add to mj misery, it commenced 
snowing. I saw this with feelings akin to terror, for I knew 
that the snow would soon blind the trail ; and how, then, was 
my friend to follow it, and find me ? The bull still stood before 
me in the same threatening attitude, occasionally snorting, 
striking the ground with his hoofs, and ready to spring after me 
wheneyer I should move. Ever as I changed the attitude of my 
body, he would start forward again, antii I could almost touch 
him with the muzzle of my gun. 

*' These maueeuvres on his part suggested to me an experi- 
ment, and 1 wondered that I had not thought of it before. I 
was not long in resolving to carry it out. I was armed with a 
stout hunting-knife, a bowie : it was pointed as sharp as a 
needle ; and could I only have ventured near enough to the bull, 
I would soon have settled the dispute with him. The idea now 
occurred to me of converting my bowie into a lance by splicing it 
upon the barrel of my gun. With this I had hopes of being 
able to reach my powerful assailant without coming within range 
either of his hoofs or horns. 

" The lance was soon made, a pair of buckskin gaiters which 
I wore furnished me with thongs. My gun happened to be a 
long rifle ; and the knife, spliced firmly to the muzzle, ren- 
dered it a formidable weapon, so that in a few minutes I 
«tood in a better attitude than I had assumed for hours 
before. 

** The affair soon came to an issue. As I had anticipated, by 
showing myself a little to one side of the tree, the bull sprang 
forward, and I was enabled, by a dexterous thurst, to plant the 
knife between his ribs. It entered his heart, and the next 
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moment I saw him rolling over, and kicking the crimsoned snow 
aronnd him in the struggles of death. 

** I had scarcely completed my victory, when a loud whoop 
sounded in my ears, and looking up, I saw my friend making 
towards me across the open ground. He had completed his 
chase, having killed all three, cut them up, and hung their meat 
upon the trees, to be sent for on our return to the house. 

" By his aid the bull was disposed of in a similar manner ; 
and being now satisfied with our day's sport — though my friend 
very much regretted the Iom of hit fine dog — we commenced 
■hoffling homeward. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THK PRIIRII WOLF AND WOLV KHXIB. 

ArriR crossing the Marais de Gygnes River the coaotrj 
became mach more open. There was a mixture ot timber and 
prairie land— the latter, howerer, constaotlj gaining the ascea* 
dancj as we advanced farther west. The openings becanM 
larger, until they assumed the appearance of vast meadow<^ 
inclosed by groves, that at a distance resembled great hedges. 
Now and then there were copses that stood apart 'from tht 
larger tracts of forests, looking like islands upon the surface ot 
a great sea, and by the name of "islands" these detached 
groves are known among the hunters and other denizens of 
prairie land. Sometimes the surface was undulating, or, as it ii 
there termed, " rolling,'' and our road was varied, aficending or 
descending, as we crossed the gentle declivities. The timber 
through which we had up to this time been passing consisted of 
ash, burr oak, black walnut, chestnut oak, buck eye, the Ameri- 
can elm, hickory, hack berry, sumach, and, in low moist places, 
trhe sycamore, and long-leaved willow. These trees, with many 
others, form the principal growth of the large forests, upon the 
banks of the Mississippi, both east and west. 
« As we advanced westward, Besan9on called our attention to 
the fact that all these kinds of timber, one by one, disappeared 
from the landscape, and in their place a single species alone 
made up the larger growth of the forest. This was the cele- 
brated " cottori-wood," a species of poplar (Fopulus angular 
tuih I Bfty celebrated, because, being ahnost the only tree of 
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.arge tfize which is found throughout the region of tie great 
plains, it is well known to all hunters and prairie travellers, who 
regard it with a peculiar veneration. A grove of cotton-wood is 
always a glad sight to those who traverse the limitless levels of 
the prairie. It promises shelter from the wind or sun, wood for 
the camp-fire, and, above all, water to slake the thirst. As the 
ocean mariner regards the sight of the welcome port, with similar 
feelings of joy the mariner of the " prairiensea" beholds, over 
the broad waste, the silvery foliage of the cotton-wood grove, 
regarding it as his temporary home — his place of rest and 
refuge. 

After travelling through hundreds of small prairies, separated 
from each other by groves of cotton-wood, we arrived at a high 
point on the waters of the " Little Osage," another tributary 
of the larger river of that name. As yet we had met with no 
traces of the buffalo, and were beginning to doubt the correct- 
ness of the information we had received at St. Louis, when we 
fell in with a band of Kanzas Indians — a friendly tribe — who 
received us in the most courteous manner. From them we 
learned that the buffalo had been upon the Little Osage at an 
earlier period in that same year, but that harassed and deci' 
mated by their own hunters, tliey had roamed much farthe/ 
west, and were now supposed to be on the other side of the 
••Neosho," or Grand River — a northern tributary of the 
Arkansas. 

This was anything but pleasant news. We should have si 
least another hundred miles to travel before coming op with ou/ 
game ; but there w&s no thought of going back until we had 
done sa No, One and all declared, that rather than give up 
the object of our expedition, we would travel on to the Rocky 
Mountains themselves, risking the chances of being scalped by 
hostile Indians. 

There was a good deal of bravado in this, it is true ; bat wt 
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were fully deUsrmined that we would not go back without oni 
buffalo huut 

Thanking our Kansas friends for their courtesy, we parted 
from them, and headed westward for the Neosho. 

As we proceeded, timber became scarce, until at length it waa 
found only on the banks of streams widely distant from each 
other. Sometimes not a tree was in sight for the whole day's 
journey. We were now fairly on the prairies. 

We crossed the Neosho at length — still no buffalo. 

We kept on, and crossed seyeral other large streams, all flow* 
!ng south-easterly to the Arkansas. Still no buffisilo. 

We began to yearn exceedingly for a sight of the great game. 
The few deer that were killed from time to time offered us but 
(>oor sport, and their meat was not sufficient for our supply. 

Of bacon we were heartily tired, and we longed for fresh buf- 
Uo beef. The praises lavished by our guides upon the delicacy 
>f this viand — their talk over the camp-fire, about " fat cow *• 
snd ^^ boudins ^'Aud ''hump-ribs" quite tantalized our palates^ 
and we were all eager to try our teeth upon these vaunted 
titbits. No buffalo appeared yet, and we were forced to chew 
our bacon, as well as our impatience, for several days longer. 

A great change now took place in the appearance of the ooun* 
try. The timber became still more scarce, and the soil drier and 
more sandy. Species of cactus {apuntia) appeared along the 
route, with several other plants new to the eyes of most of x»^ 
and which to those of Besangon were objects of extreme interest. 
But that which most gratified us was the appearance of a new 
herbage, different entirely from what we had been passing over, 
and this was hailed by our guides with exclamations of joy. It 
was the celebrated ^ buffalo grass." The trappers declared we 
would not have much farther to go until we found the buffaloef 
themselves, for, wherever this grass existed in plenty, the buf 
falo, unless driven off by hunUng, were sure to be found. 
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The buffalo (crass is a short (c^ass, not more than a few inches 
m height, with crooked and pointed culms, often throwing oat 
suckers that root again, and produce other leaves and culms, and 
in this way form a tolerably thick sward. When in flower or 
seed, it is headed by numerous spikes of half an inch in length* 
and on these the spikelets are regular and two rowed. 

It is a species of SesUria {S. dactyloides), but Besaufoo 
informed us that it possesses characters that cause it to diffe^ 
^rom the genus, and to resemble the CAondrosium, 

The buflalo grass is not to be confounded with another cele 
brated grass of the Texan and North Mexican prairies, the 
"gramma'' of the Spaniards. This last is a true Chondrosium, 
and there are several species of it. The Chondrosium fantwm 
is one of the finest fodders in the world for the food of cattle, 
almost equal to nnthrasbed oats. 

The buffalo grass forms the favourite and principal fodder of 
the buffaloes whenever it is in season, and these animals roam 
over the prairies in search of it. 

Of course with this knowledge we were now on the qui vive. 
At every new rise that we made over the swells of the praurie 
our eyes were busy, and swept the surface on every side of us, 
and in the coarse of a few days we encountered several false 
alarms. 

There is an hallucination peculiar to the clear atmosphere of 
these regions. Objects are not only magnified, but frequently 
distorted in their outlines, and it is only an old hunter that 
knows a buffalo when he sees one. By others a bush is often 
taken for a wild bull, and with us a brace of carrion crows, 
seated upon the crest of a ridge, were actually thought to be 
buffaloes, until they suddenly took wing and rose into the air 
thus dispelling the allusion 1 

Long before this time we had encountered that well-known 
animal of the great plains — the "prairie wolf,'' — {J^J^ 
lairans) . 
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The prairie-wolf inhabits the vast and still onptopled territo 
ries that lie between the Mississippi River and the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. Its range extends beyond what is strictly 
termed " the prairies." It is fonud in the wooded and mona- 
tainous ravines of California and the Rocky Mountain dititricts. 
It is common throughout the whole of Mexico, where it is known 
as the ** coyote." I have seen numbers of this species on the 
battle-field, tearing at corpses, as far south as the valley of 
Mexico itself. Its name of prairie-wolf is, therefore, in some 
respects inappropriate, the more so, as the larger wolves are 
also inhabitants of the prairie. No donbt this name was given 
it, because the animal was first observed in the prairie country 
west of the Mississippi by the early explorers of that region. 
In the wooded countries east of the great river, the common 
hirge wolf is only known. 

Whatever doubt there may be of the many varieties of the 
large wolf bemg distinct species, there can be none with regard 
to the Lupus latrans. It differs from all the others in size, and 
in many of its habits. Perhaps it more nearly resembles the 
jackal than any other animal It is the New- World representa- 
tive of that celebrated creature. 

In size, it is just midway between the large wolf and fox. 
With much of the appearance of the former, it combines all the 
sagacity of the latter. It is usually of a greyish colour, lighter 
or darker, according to circumstances, and with a tinge of cin- 
namon or brown. 

As regards its cunning, the fox is " but a fool to it.'' It cao- 
not be trapped. Some experiments made for the purpose show 
results that throw the theory of instinct quite into the bact 
ground. It has been kuown to burrow under a '' dead-fall,'' and 
drag off the bait without springing the trap. The steel-trap it 
avoids, no matter how concealed ; and the cage-trap has bees 
found *' no go." 

Farther illustrations of the cunning of the prairie-wolf might 
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D^ foand in its mode of decojiug within reach the antelopes and 
other creatures on which it preys. 

Of course this species is as much fox as wolf, for in reality a 
small wolf is a fox, and a large fox is a wolf. To the traveller 
and trapper of the prairie regions, it is a pest. It robs the for* 
mer of his provisions — often stealing them out of his very tent ; 
it nubaits the traps of the latter, or devours the game already 
secured in them. 

It is a constant attendant upon the caravans or travelling* 
parties that cross the prairie-land. A pack of prairie-wolves 
will follow such a party for hundreds of miles, in order to secure 
the refuse left at the camps. They usually lie down upon the 
prairie, just out of range of the rifles of the travellers ; yet they 
do not observe this rule always, as they know there is not much 
danger of being molested. Hunters rarely shoot them, not 
deeming their hides worth having, and not caring to waste a 
charge upon them. They are more cautious when following a 
caravan of California emigrants, where there are plenty ol 
''greenhorns'' and amateur-hunters ready to fire at any« 
thing. 

Prairie-wolves are also constant attendants upon the "gangs" 
Df buflfalo. They follow these for hundreds of miles — 
in fact, the outskirts of the buffalo herd are, for the time being, 
their home. They lie down on the prairie at a short distance 
from the buffaloes, and wait and watch, in hopes that some of 
these animals may get disabled or separated from the rest, or 
with the expectation that a cow with her new-dropped calf may 
fall in the rear. In such cases, the pack gather round the unfor- 
tunate individual, and worry it to death. A wounded or super- 
annuated bull sometimes "falls out,'' and is attacked. In thia 
eafic the fight is more desperate, and the bull is sadly mutilated 
before he can be brought to the ground. Several wolvea, Xof\ 
are laid kfrrs de cambai during the straggle. 
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The prairie trayeller may often look around him withoat le^^ 
Ing a single wolf ; bat let him fire off his gnn, and, as if by 
magic, a score of them will snddeulj appear. They start from 
their hiding-places, and rash forward in hopes of shariog in the 
produce of the shot 

At night, they enliyen the prairie-camp with their dismal howl 
log, although most travellers woald gladly dispense with such 
music. Their note is a bark like that of a terrier-dog, repeated 
three times, and then prolonged into a true wolfs howl. I have 
heard farm-house dogs utter a very similar bark. From this 
peculiarity, some naturalists prefer calling them the '' barking 
wolf,'' and that {Lupus icUrans) is the specific appellation given 
by Say, who first described them. 

Prairie-wolves have all the ferocity of their race, but no crea- 
ture could be more cowardly. Of coarse no one fears them 
under ordinary circumstances, but they have been known to 
make a combined attack upon persons disabled, and in severe 
weather, when they themselves were rendered unusually savage 
by hunger, as already stated. But they are not regarded with 
fear either by traveller or hunter ; and the latter disdains to 
waste his charge upon such worthless game. 

Our guide, Ike, was an exception to this rule. He was the 
only one of his sort that shot prairie-wolves, and he did so, " on 
sight.'' I believe if it had been the Ijist bullet in his pouch, and 
an opportunity had offered of sending it into a prairie-wolf, he 
would have despatched the leaden missile. We asked him how 
many he had killed in his time. He drew a small notched stick 
from his " possible sack," and desired us to count the notches 
upon it. We did so. There were one hundred and forty-five 
in all. 

** Have you killed one hundred and forty-five, then V cried 
we, astonished at the number. 

** Tea, i'deed," replied he, with a quiet chuckle, " that UMaj 
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dozen ; for every 'un of them nntcbes count twelve. I only 
make a nutch when I've throwed the clur dozen '' 

" A hundred and forty-five dozen I" we repeated in astonish* 
ment ; and yet I have no donbt of the truth of the trapper's 
statement, for he had no interest in deceiving us. I am satisfied 
from what I knew of him, that he had slain the full number 
stated — one thousand seven hundred and forty I 

Of course we became curious to learn the cause of his anti- 
pathy to prairie-wolves ; for we knew he had an antipathy, and 
it was that that had induced him to commit such wholesale 
havoc upon these creatures. It was for this circumstance he 
had obtained the sobriquet of ''wolf-killer." By careful man- 
agement, we at last got him upon the edge of the story, and 
quietly pushed him into it. He gave it to us as follows : — 

" Wal, strangers, about ten winters agone, I wur travellin' 
from Bent's Fort on the Arkensaw, to 'Laramie on the Platte, 
all alone b' myself. I had andertuk the journey on some busi- 
ness for Bill Bent — no matter now what. 

" I had crossed the divide, and got within sight o' the Black 
Hills, when one night I had to camp out on the open parairy 
without either bush or stone to shelter me 

" That wur, perhaps, the coldest night this nigger remembers- 
tbur wur a wind kim down from the mountains that wud a fro;» 
the har off an iron dog. I gathered my blanket around me, bu) 
that wind whistled through it as if it had been a rail-fence. 

" 'Twan't no use lyin' down, for I couldn't a slep, so I sot up 

" You may ask why I hadn't a fire ? I'll tell you why 
Fust, thur wan't a stick o' timber within ten mile of me ; and f 
secondly, if thur had been I dasen't a made a fire. I wui 
travellin' as bad a bit o' Injun ground as could been found in all 
the country, and I'd seen Injun sign two or three times that 
■ame day. It's true thur wur a good grist o' buffler chips about, 
tid'ably dry, and mout have made some sort o' a fire out o' that ; 

12* 
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^n* at last X did make a fire arter a fEisliioQ. I did it thiB « 
way. 

*' Seeing that with the cussed cold I wan't agoin' to get a 
wink o' sleep, I gathered a wheen o' the buffler chips. I thuD 
dug a hole in the ground with my bowie, an' hard pickin' that 
wor ; but I got ihrongh the crust at last, and made a sort cf 
oven about a fut, or a fut and a half deep. At the bottom I 
laid some dry grass and dead branches o' sage plant, and iheu 
settin' it afire« I piled the buffler-chips on top. The thing burnt 
toPable well, but the smoke o' the buffler-dung would a choked 
a skuDk. 

'' As soon as it had got fairly under way, I hunkered, an' sot 
down over the hole, in sich a position as to catch all the heat 
under my blaiiet, an' then I was comftable enough. Of coorsa 
no Injan kud see the smoke arter night, an it would a tuk sharp 
eyes to have sighted the fire, I reckon. 

" Wal, strengers, the critter I rode wur a young mustang 
colt, about half-broke. I had bought him from a Mexikin at 
Bent's only the week afore, and it wur hk fust journey, leastwise 
with me. Of coorse 1 had him on the lariat ; but up to this 
time I had kept the eend o' the rope in my hand, because I had 
that same day lost my picket pin ; an' thinkin as I wan't agoin' 
to sleep, I mout as well hold on to it. 

** By 'm by, however, I begun to feel drowsy. The fire 
atweeu my legs promised to keep me from freezin,' an' I thort I 
mout as well take a ni^. So 1 tied the lariat round my ankles, 
sunk my head atween my knees, an' in the twinklin o' a goat's 
tail I wur sound. I jest noticed as I wur goin' off, that the 
mustang wur out some yards, nibblin' away at the dry grass o' 
the parairy. 

" I guess I must a slep about an hour, or tharabouts — I wont 
be sartint how long. I only know that I didn't wake o* my 
own accord. I wur ftw(^e ; an' when I did awoke, I ttill thoti 
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I wor a (Ireamin'. It would a been a rough dream ; but nnfort' 
nately for me, it wan't a dream, but a jenwine reality. 

'' At fust, I cudn't make out what wur the matter wi' me nc 
how ; an' then I thort I wur in the hands o' the Injuns, whc 
were draggin' me oyer the parairj ; an' sure enough I wur a 
draggin' that a way, though not by Injuns. Ouoe or twice I 
lay Btill for jest a second or two, an' then away I went agin, 
trailm' and bumpin' oyer the ground, as if I had been tied to 
the tail o' a gallopin' boss. All the while there wur a yellin' in 
my ears as if all the cats an' dogs of creation were arter me. 

" Wal, it wur some time afore I compre'nded what all thii 
1 ough usage meant. I did at last. The pull upon my ankles 
gave me the idea. It wur the lariat that wur round theuL My 
mustang had stampedoed, and war draggin' me at full gallop 
acrosst the parairy I 

" Tlie barkin', an' howlin', an' yelpin' I heerd, wur a pack o* 
parairy-wolves. Half-famished, they had attacked the mustang, 
and started him. 

" All this kim into my mind at once. You'll say it war easy 
to lay hi»ld on the rope, an' stop the boss. So it mout appear 
but I kin tell you that it ain't so easy a thing. It wan't so to 
me. My Ankles were in a noose, an' war drawed clost together. 

Of conrse, while I war moyin' along, I couldn't get to my 
feet ; an' whenever the mustang kim to a halt, an' I had half- 
gathered myself, afore I kud reach the rope, away went the 
critter agin, flingiu' me to the ground at full length. Another 
thing hindered me. Afore goin' to sleep, I had put my blanket 
on Mexikin-fashion — ^that is, wi' my head through a slit in the 
centre— an' as the drag begun, the blanket flopped about my 
race, an' half-smothered me. Perhaps, however, an' I thort sc 
arterwurd, that blanket saved me many a scratch, although f\ 
bamfoozled me a good bit. 

''I got the blanket off at last, arter I had made aboaV a mte 
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I reckon, and then for the fast time I could see abont me 
Such a sight I The moon war np, an' I kud see that the ground 
war white with snow. It had snowed while I war asleep; bat 
that wan't the sight — the sight war, that clost up an' around 
me the hul parairj war kivered with wolves— cussed parairy 
woWesI I kud see their long tongues lollin* oat, an' the smoke 
steamin' from their open mouths. 

"Bein' now no longer hampered by the blanket, I made the 
best use I could o' my arms. Twice I got hold o' the lariat, bat 
afore I kud set myself to pull up the runnin' hoss, it wur jirked 
out o' my hand agin. 

" Somehow or other, I had got dutch o' my bowie, and at the 
next opportunity I made a cat at the rope, and heerd the clean 
'snig' o' the knife. Arter that I lay quiet on the parairy, an' I 
b'lieve I kinder sort o* fainted. 

'"Twan't a long faint no how; for when I got oyer it, I kud 
see the mustang about a half a mile off, still runnin' as fast as his 
legs could carry him, an' most of the wolves howlin' arter him. 
A few of these critters had gathered about me, but gettin' to my 
feet, I made a dash among them wi' the shinin' bowie, and sent 
them every which way, I reckon. 

''I watched the mustang until he war clur out o' sight, an' 
then I wur puzzled what to do. Fast, I went back for my 
blanket, which I soon rekivered, an' then i follered the back- 
track to get my gun an' other traps whur I had camped. The 
trail A ur easy, on account o' the snow, an' I kud see whur I had 
slipped through it all the way. 

''Having got my possibles, I then tuk artor the mustang, and 
follered for at least ten miles on his tracks, but I never see'd 
that mustang agin. Whether the wolves hnnted him down or 
not, I can't say, nor I don't care if they did, the scarey brute I I 
•ee'd their feet all the way arter him in the snow, and 1 know'd 
it wur no use follering ^arther. It war plain I wur pnt <k>wp w 
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the parairj, so I boDdled my possibles, and turned head foi 
Laramie's afoot. I had a three days' walk o' it, and prehaps I 
didn't cuss a few 

"I wur right bad used. Thur warn't a bone in my body that 
didn't ache, as if I had been passed through a sugar-mill; and 
my clothes and skin were torn consid'ably. It mout a been wuss, 
but for the blanket an' the sprinkle o' snow that made the ground 
a leetle slickerer. 

" Howsomever, I got safe to the Port, whur I war soon rigged 
oat in a fresh suit o' buckskin an' a boss. 

* But I never arterward see'd a parairy-wolf withva range o 
my rifle, that I didn't let into him, an' as yon see, IVe throwed 
a good wheen in their tracks since then. Waghl Anin* II 
Mark?" 
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CHAPTER XXX 



Buvmre thb tapir. 



At cm >r our praine-carops onr EngliBli comrade furoished 
lu with the /bllowing account of that strange creature, the tapir. 

** No one who has turned over the pages of a picture-book of 
mammalia will be likely to forget the odd-looking animal known 
as the tapir. Its long probosci8*like snout, its stiff-maned neck, 
and clumsy hog-like body, render the tout ensemble of thia 
creature so peculiar, that there is no mistaking it for any other 
animal. 

^When full grown, the tapir, or anta, as it is sometimes 
called, is six feet in length by four in height — ^its weight being 
nearly equal to that of a small bullock. Its teeth resemble those 
of the horse ; but instead of hoofs, its feet are toed — the fore 
ones haying four toes, while the hind feet have only three each. 
The eyes are small and lateral, while the ears are large and 
pointed. The skin is thick, somewhat like that of the hippopo* 
tamus, with a ?ery thin scattering of silky hairs o?er it ; but 
along the ridge of the neck, and upon the short tail, the hairs 
are longer and more profuse. The upper jaw protrudes far 
beyond the extremity of the under one. It is, moreover, highly 
prehensile, and enables the tapir to seise the roots upon which it 
feeds with greater ease. In fact, it plays the part of the 
elephant's proboscis to a limited degree. 

*^ Although the largest quadruped indigenous to South Ame> 
rica, the tapir is not very well known to naturalists. Its haunts 
are far beyond the borders of civilixark>n. It is, moreover, a shv 
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ana solitary creature, and its active life is mostly noctamaj , 
hence no great opportunity is offered for observing its habits 
The chapter of its natural history is therefore a short one. 

'* The tapir is an inhabitant of the tropical countries of Am& 
rica, dwelling near the banks of rivers and marshy lagoons. It 
i& the A merican representative of the rhinoceros and hippopota- 
mus, or, more properly, of the mdiba, or Indian tapir ( Tapiriu 
Indicus) of Sumatra, which has but lately become known to 
naturalists. The latter, in fact, is a near congener, and very 
mucn resembles the tapir of South America. 

" The tapir is amphibious — that is, it frequents the water, can 
swim and dive well, and generally seeks its food in the water or 
tne soft marshy sedge ; but when in repose, it is a land animal, 
macing its haunt in thick coverts of the woods, and selecting a 
dry spot for its lair. Here it will remain couched and asleep 
during the greater part of the day. At nightfall, it steals forth, 
and following an old and well-used path, it approaches the bank 
of some river, and plunging in, swims off in search of its food — 
the roots and stems of several species of water-plants. In this 
business it occupies most of the hours of darkness ; but at day« 
break, it swims back to the place where it entered the water, 
and going out, takes the ' back track' where it sleeps until sun* 
set again warns it forth. 

** Sometimes during rain, it leaves its den even at mid-day. 
On such occasicms, it proceeds to the river or the adjacent 
swamp, where it delights to wallow in the mud, after the mannei 
of the hogs, and often for hours together. Unlike the hog, how* 
ever, the tapir is a cleanly animal. After wallowing, it never 
returns to its den until it has first plunged into the dear water^ 
and washed the mud thoroughly from its skin. 

** It usually travels at a trot, but when hard pressed, it can 
gallop. Its gallop is peculiar. The fore-legs are thrown far io 
iQvaace, and the bead is carried between them io a very 
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awkward manner, somewhat after the fashion of a froliesiiM 
ilonkej. 

" The tapir is strictly a y^etable feeder. It lives npoL flags 
and roots of aqaatic plants. Several kinds of fruits, and jonng 
SQCcalent branches of trees, form a portion of its food. 

*' It is a shy, timid animal, without any malice in its charae 
ter ; and although possessed of great strength, never uses it 
except for defence, and then only in endeavours to escape, it 
frequently suffers itself to be killed without making any defence, 
although with its great strength and well-furnished jaws it might 
do serious hurt to an enemy. 

" The hunt of the tapir is one of the amusements, or rather 
employments of the South American Indians. Not that the flesh 
of this animal is so eagerly desired by them : on the contrary 
it is dry, and has a disagreeable taste, and there are some tribes 
who will not eat of it, preferring the monkeys, macaws, and the 
armadillo. But the part most prised is the thick, tough skin, 
which is employed by the Indians in making shields, sandals, 
and various other articles. This is the more valuable in a coun- 
try where the thick-skmned and leather*yielding mammalia are 
almost unknown. 

** Slaying the tapir is no easy matter. The creature is shy ; 
and having the advantage of the watery element, is often enabled 
to dive beyond the reach of pursuit, and thus escape by conceal- 
ing itself. Among most of the native tribes of South America, 
the young hunter who has killed a tapir is looked upon as 
having achieved something to be proud of. 

" The tapir is hunted by bow and arrow, or by the gun 
Sometiaies the ' gravatana,' or blow-tube, is employed, with its 
poisoned darts. In any case, the hunter either lies in wait for 
bis prey, or with a pack of dogs drives it out of the underwood, 
and takes the chances of a * flying shot.' 

** When the trail of a tapir has been discovered, its capturi 
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becomes easy. It is vrell kuown to the hunter that this animal, 
wnen proceeding from its lair to the water and returning 
always follows its old track until a beaten path is made, which 
is easily discernible. 

^ This path often betrays the tapir, and leads to its destnuv 
tion. 

*^ Sometimes the hunter accomplishes this by means of a pit- 
fall, covered with branches and palm-leaves ; at other times, he 
places himself in ambuscade, either before twilight or in the early 
morning, and shoots the unsuspecting animal as it approaches 
on its daily round. 

^ Sometimes, when the whereabouts of a tapir has been dis- 
eovered, a whole tribe sally out, and take part in the hunt 
Buch a hunt I myself witnessed on one of the tributaries of the 
Amazon. 

^ In the year 18 — , I paid a visit to the Jurunas up the Xingu 
Their maloccas (palm-hut villages) lie beyond the falls of tha' 
river. Although classed as ' wild Indians,' the Jurunas are a 
mild race, friendly to the traders, and collect during a season 
considerable quantities of seringa (Indian-rubber), sarsaparilla, 
as well as rare birds, monkeys, and Brazil-nuts — the objecta of 
Portuguese trade. 

^ I was about to start back for Para, when nothing would 
serve the tuxava^ or chie( of one of the maloccas, but that I 
should stay a day or two at his village, and take part in some 
festivities. He promised a tapir-hunt. 

^ As I knew that among the Jurunas were some skilled hun- 
ters, and as I was curious to witness an affair of this kind, I con- 
sented. The hunt was to come off on the second day of my stay. 

**The morning arrived, and the hunters assembled, to the 
number of forty or fifty, in an open space by the malocca ; and 
having got their arms and equipments in readiness, all repaired 
to the pratftij or narrow beach of sand, which separated tb/t 
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river from the H<>k onderwood of the forest. Here wmt 
twenty or thirty ubas (canoes hollowed oat of tree-trouks) 
floated on the water, ready to receive the hunters. They wer9 
of different sizes; some capable of containing half-a-dosen, whil« 
others were meant to carry only a single person. 

"In a few minutes the ubas were freighted with their living 
cargoes, consisting not only of the hunters, but of most of the 
women and boys of the malocca, with a score or two of dogs. 

"These dogs were carious creatures to look at. A strangci; 
ignorant of the customs of the Juruuas, would have been at 
some loss to account for the peculiarity of their colour. Suck 
dogs I had never seen before. Borne were of a bright scarleti 
others were yellow, others blue, and some mottled with a 
variety of tints! 

"What could it mean? But I knew well enough. The dogf 
were dyed I 

" Yes, it is the custom among many tribes of South American 
Indians to dye not only their own bodies, but the hairy coats 
of their dogs, with brilliant colours obtained from vegeuble 
juices, such as the red huitoc, the yellow raucau {annate), and 
tbe blue of the wild indigo. The light gray, often white, hair 
of these animals favours the staining proce^; and the effect 
produced pleases the eye of their savage masters. 

"On my eye the effect was strange and fantastical. I could 
not restrain my laughter when I first scanned these curs in their 
fanciful coats. Picture to yourself a pack of scarlet, and orange, 
aud purple dogs! 

"Well, we were soon in the ubas, and paddling up stream. 
The tuxava and I occupied a canoe to ourselves. His on^jr 
arms were a light fusil, which I had given him as a presenL 
It was a good piece, and he was proud of it. This was to be 
its first trial. 1 had a rifle for my own weapon. The rest were 
armed variously: some had guns, others native bows and arrowB|* 
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0ome carried the gravatana, with arrows dipped in the carari 
|Husor.; some had nothing but mackeles, or cutlasses, for clearing 
the underwood, in case the game had to be driiren from the 
tnickets. 

''There was a part of the river, some two or three miles abov« 
the malocca, where the channel was wider than osnal — several 
miles in breadth at this place. Here it was staddcd with 
islands, known to be a favourite resort of the tapirs. This was 
to be the scene of oar hunt. 

"We approached the place in about an hour; but on the waj 
I could not help being struck with the picturesqueness of our 
party. No 'meet' in the hunting-field of civilized countriei 
could have equalled us in that respect. The ubas, strung out in 
a long irregular line, sprang up stream in obedience to the 
vigorous strokes of the rowers, and these sang in a sort of 
irregular concert, as they plied their paddles. The songs were 
improvised: they told the feats of the hunters already performed, 
and promised others yet to be done. I could hear the word 
'tapira' (tapir), often repeated. The women lent their shrill 
voices to the chorus; and now and then interrupted the song 
with peals of merry laughter. The strange-looking flotilla — the 
bronzed bodies of the Indians, more than haX nude — their 
waving black hair — their blue-bead belts and red cotton armlets 
— the bright tangos (aprons), of the women — their massive 
necklaces — the macaw feathers adorning the heads of the 
hunters — their odd arms and equipments — all combined to form a 
picture which, even to me, accustomed to such sights, was full of 
irvterest. 

"At length we arrived among the islands, and then the noise 
cPHsod. The canoes were paddled as slowly and silently as 
possible. I now began to understand the plan of the hunt. It 
was first to discover an island upon which a tapir was supposed 
to be, aad then encompass it with the hunters in their cauoes, 
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while a party landed with the dogs, to aronae the game md drive 
il toward the water. 

** This plan promised fifiir sport 

*^ The canoes now separated ; and in a short while each of 
them was seen coursing qaietlj along the edge of some islet, one 
of its occupants leaning inward, and scrutinizing the narrow belt 
of sand that bordered the water. 

^ In some places no such sand-belt appeared. The trees hung 
over, their branches even dipping into the current, and forming 
a roofed and dark passage underneath. In such places a tapir 
could haye hidden himself from the sharpest-eyed hunters, and 
herein lies the chief difSculty of this kind of hunt 

" It was not long before a low whittle was heard from one of 
the ubas, a sign for the others to come up. The traces of a tapir 
had been discovered. 

^ The chief, with a stroke or two of his palm-wood paddle, 
brought our canoe to the spot 

" There, sure enough, was the sign — ^the tracks of a tapir in 
the sand — leading to a hole in the thick underwood, where a 
beaten-path appeared to continue onward into the interior of 
the island, perhaps to the tapir-den. The tracks were fresh — 
had been made that morning in the wet sand — no doubt the 
creature was in its lair. 

" The island was a small one, with some five or six acres of 
surface. The canoes shot ofif in different direcUons, and in a 
few minutes were deployed all around it At a given signal, 
several hunters leaped ashore, followed by their bright-coloured 
assistants — the dogs ; and then the chopping of branches, the 
shouts of the men, and the yelping of their canine companions, 
were all heard mingling together. 

" The island was densely wooded. The uaussu and piriti 
palms grew so thickly, that their crowned heads touched each 
dther; forming a close roofl Above these, n»e the tallof 
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minmits of the great forest-trees, udrdas^ zama/ngs, aod the 
beantifal long-leaved silk cotton {bombax); but beneath, a 
perfect net-work of sipos or creepers and lianes choked op th« 
path, and the hunters had to clear every step of the way with 
their machetes. Even the dogs, with all their eagerness, could 
make only a slow and tortuous advance among the thorny vines 
of the smilax, and the sharp spines that covered the trunks of 
the palms. 

"In the circle of canoes that surrounded the island, there wai 
perfect silence; each had a spot to guard, and each hunter sat^ 
with arms ready, and eyes keenly fixed on the foliage of the 
underwood opposite his station. 

"The uba of the chief had remained to watch the path where 
the tracks of the tapir had been observed. We both sat with 
guns cocked and ready; the dogs and hunters were distinctly 
heard in the bushes approach the centre of the islet. The 
former gave tongue at intervals, but their yelping grew louder, 
and was uttered with a fiercer accent. Several of them barked 
at once, and a rushing was heard towards the water. 

"It came in our direction, but not right for us ; still the 
game was likely to issue at a point within range of our guns. A 
stroke of the paddle brought us into a better position. At the 
same time several other canoes were seen shooting forward to 
the spot. 

" The underwood crackled and shook ; reddish forms appeared 
among the leaves ; and the next moment a dozen animals, resem- 
bling a flock of hogs, tumbled out from the thicket, and flung 
j themselves with a splash into the water. 

" * No — tapir no— capivara,' cried the chief ; but his voice 
was drowned by the reports of guns and the twanging of bow 
strings. Half a dozen of the capivaras were observed to fall on 
the sandy margin, while the rest plunged forward, and dlTing 
beyond the reach of pursuit, were seen no more. 
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'' This was a splendid begiimiiig of the day's sport ; for hi^ 
a do£en at a sii;gle yollej was no mean game, e?en among 
Indians. 

" Bat the nobler beast, the tapir, occupied all oar thoughts ^ 
and leaving the capivaras to be gathered in by the women, th« 
bfluters were back at their post in a few seconds. 

'' There was no doabt that a tapir would be roused. The 
island had all the appearance of being the haunt of one or more 
of these creatures, besides, the tracks were evidence of their 
recent presence upon the spot. The beating, therefore, pro- 
ceeded as lively as ever, and the hunters and dogs had penetrated 
to the centre of the thicket. 

" Again the quick angry yelping of the latter fell upon the 
ear ; and again the thick cover rustled and shook. 

" ' This time the tapir,' said the chief to me in an undertone, 
adding the next moment in a loader voice : ' Look yonder I' 

"I looked in the direction pointed out. I could perceive 
something in motion among the leaves — a dark brown body, 
smooth and rounded, the body of a tapir I 

" I caught only a glimpse of it, as it sprang forward into the 
opening. It was coming at a full gallop, with its head carried 
between its knees. The dogs were close after, and it looked not 
before it, but dashed out and ran towards us as though blind. 

" It made for the water, just a few feet from the bow of our 
canoe. The chief and I fired at the same time. I thought my 
oullet took effect, and so thought the chief did his ; but tb) 
tapir, seeming not to heed the shots, plunged into the sireaoi, 
and went andcr. 
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''The next momeDt the whole string of dyed dog8 came sweep' 
lug out of the thicket, and leaped forward to where the game 
hud <lisappeared. 

" There was blood npon the water. The tapir is hit, then, 
thought I ; and was about to point out the blood to the chief, 
when on turning I saw the latter polling himself knife in hand, 
bear the stem of the canoe. He was about tu spring ont of it. 
His eye was fixed on some object under the water. 

" I looked in the same direction. The waters of the Xingn 
are as clear as crystal : against the sandy bottom, I could trace 
the dark brown body of the tapir. It was making for a deeper 
channel of the river, but evidently dragging itself along with 
difficulty. One of its legs was disabled by our shots. 

'* I had scarcely time to get a good view of it before the chief 
sprang into the air, and dropped head foremost into the water. 
I could see a struggle going on at the bottom — turbid water 
came to the surface — and then up came the dark head of the 
savage chief. 

'' ' Ugh I' cried he, as he shook the water from his thick 
tresses, and beckoned me to assist him — ' Ugh I Senhor, you 
eat roast tapir for dinner. Si — bueno — here tapir.' 

" I pulled him into the boat, and afterwards assisted to hani 
up the huge body of the slain tapir. 

*' As was now seen, both oar shots had taken effect ; but it 
was the rifle bullet that had broken the creature's leg, and the 
generous savage acknowledged that he would have had but little 
ehance of overtaking the game under water, had it not beea 
previously crippled. 
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" The hunt of the daj proved a verj successfal Mie. Tw€ 
more tapirs were killed ; several capivaras ; and a paca — which 
is an animal much prized by the Indians for its flesh as well as 
the teeth, used by them in making their blow-gnns. We alsc 
obtained a pair of the small peccaries, several macaws, and no 
less than a whole troop of guariba monkeys. We returned to 
the malocca with a game bag as various as it was full, and a 
grand dance of the Jonua women wound up the amosemeftiii of 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



JLDVENTURB WITH A BUFFALO. 



The long looked for day at length arrived when the gam^ 
rere to be met with, and I had myself the *^ distinguished 
t onour " of being the first not only to see the great buffalo, bu# 
ti throw a couple of them " in their attacks." This incident, 
however, was not without an ** adventure," and one that was 
neither very pleasant nor without peril. During several late 
days of our journey we had been in the habit of straggling a 
good deal in search of game-— deer if we could find it, but more 
especially in hopes of falling in with the buffalo. Sometimes we 
went in twos or threes, but as often one of the party rode off 
alone to hunt wherever his inclination guided him. Sometimes 
these solitary expeditions took place while the party was on the 
march, but oA;ener during the hours after we had pitched our 
night-camp. 

One evening, after we bad camped as usual, and my brave 
horse had eaten his ^ bite " of corn, I leaped into the saddle and 
rode off in hopes of finding something fresh for supper. Tbe 
prairie where we had baited was a ** rolling" one, and as the 
samp had been fixed on a small stream, between two great 
•wella, it was not visible at any great distance. As soon, there- 
ore, as I had crossed one of the ridges, I was out of sight d 

IS 
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ray companions. Trusting to the sky for nij direction^ therefore, 
I continued on. 

After riding ahoat a mile, I should think« I came upon buffalo 
** sign/' consisting of several circular holes in the ground, five 
or six feet in diameter, known as buffalo " wallows.^' I saw at 
A glance that the sign was fresh. There were several wallows 
and I could tell by the tracks, in the dusk, there had been balls 
m that quarter. So I continued on in hopes of getting a sighi 
of the animals that had been wallowing. 

Shortly afler, I came to a place where the ground was 
ploughed up, as if a drove of bogs had been rooting it Here 
there had been a terrible fight among the bulls — it was the tut- 
ting season, when such conflicts occur. This augured well. Per- 
haps there are cows in the neighbourhood, reasoned I, as I gave 
the spur to my horse, and galloped forward with more spirit 

I had ridden full five miles from camp, when my intention was 
attracted by an odd noise ahead of me. There was a ridge in 
front that prevented me from seeing what produced the noise ; 
but I knew what it was — ^it was the bellowing of a buffalo*bull. 

At intervals, there were quick shocks, as of two hard sub* 
stances coming in violent contact with each other. 

I mounted the ridge with caution, and looked over its crest. 
There was a valley beyond ; a cloud of dust was rising out of 
its bottom, and in the midst of this I could distinguish two huge 
orms dark and hirsute. 

I saw at once that they were a couple of buffalo-bulls engaged 
in a fierce fight They were alone; there were no Mhen li 
sight, either in the valley or on the prairie beycmd. 
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I did not halt longer than to see that the cap was on my rifle 
and to cock the piece. Occupied as the animals were, I did not 
imagine they would heed me: or, if they should attempt flight, 
I knew I could easily overtake one or other ; so, without further 
hesitation or precaution, I rode towards them. 

Contrary to my expectation, they both ** winded'' me, and 
started ofl^. The wind was blowing freshly towards them, and 
the sun had thrown my shadow between them, eo as to draw 
their attention. 

They did not run, however, as if badly geared ; on the con- 
trary, they went off, apparently indignant at being disturbed io 
their fight ; and every now and then both came round with short 
turnings, snorted, and struck the prairie with their hoofs in a 
violent and angry manner. 

Once or twice, I fancied they were going to charge upon roe ; 
and had I been otherwise than well mounted, I should hav6 been 
rery chary of risking such an encounter. A more formidable 
pair of antagonists, as far as appearance went, could not have 
been well conceived. Their huge size, their shaggy fronts, and 
fierce glaring eyeballs, gave them a wild and malicious seeming^ 
which was heightened by their bellowing, and the threatening 
attitudes in which they continually placed themselves. 

Feeling quite safe in my saddle, I galloped up to the nearest, 
and sent my bullet into his ribs. It did the work. He fell to 
bis knees — rose again — spread out his legs, as if to prevent a 
•econd fall — rocked from side to side like a cradle — again came 
io his knees; and after remaining in this position for some 
minutes, with the blood running from bis nostrils, rolled qaietl|r 
over, or bis shoulder, and lay dead. 
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I Lad watcbed these manceuvres with interest, and pennitied 
the second bull to make bis escape ; a side glance had shown hm 
the latt<-r disappearing over the crest of the swell. 

I did not care \o follow him, as my horse was jaded, and I 
knew it would cost me a sharp gallop to come up with him 
again ; so I thought no more of him at that time, but alighted, 
and prepared to deal with the one already slain. 

There stood a solitary tree near the spot — it was a slanted 
Cottonwood. There were others upon the prairie, but they were 
distant ; this one was not twenty yards from the carcass. I led 
my horse up to it, and taking the trail-rope from the born of 
the saddle, made one end fast to the bit-ring, and the other to 
the tree. I then went back, drew my knife, and proceeded to 
cut up the buffalo. 

I had hardly whetted my blade, when a noise from behind 
caused me to leap to an upright attitude, and look round ; at 
the first glance I comprehended the noise. A huge dark object 
was passing the crest of the ridge, and rushing down the hill, 
towards the spot where I stood. It was the bufialo-bull, the 
same that had just lefl me. 

The sight, at first thought, rather pleased me than otherwise, 
^though I did not want any more meat, I should have the 
triumph of carrying two tongues instead of one to the camp. 1 
therefore hurriedly sheathed my knife, and laid hold of my rifle, 
which, according to custom, I had taken the precaution to 
re-load. 

I hesitated a moment whether to run to my horse and mount 
bim, or to fire from where I stood. That question, however, was 
settled by the buffalo. The tree and the horse were to one side 
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of the direction in which he was ronuing, but being attracted by 
the .oud snorting of the horse, which had begun to pitch and 
Dhinge violently, and deeming it perhaps a challenge, the buffalo 
suddenly swerved from his course, and ran full tilt upon the horsa. 
The latter shot out instantly to the full length of the trail-rope— 
a heavy ** pluck *' sounded in my ears, and the next instant I saw 
my horse part from the tree, and scour off over the prairie, a« 
if there had been a thistle under his tail. I had knotted the 
rope negligently upon the bit-ring, and the knot had "come 
undone." 

I was chagrined, but not alarmed as yet My horse would 
DO doubt follow back his own trail, and at the worst I should 
only have to walk to the camp. T should have the satisfaction 
of punishing the buffalo for the trick he had served me ; and 
with this design I turned towards him. 

I saw that he had not followed the horse, but was again 
heading himself in my direction. 

Now, for the first time, it occurred to me that I was in some* 
thing of a scrape. The bull was coming furiously on. Should 
my shot miss, or even should it only wound him, how was I U 
escape ? I knew that, he could overtake me in three minutea 
stretch ; I knew that well. 

I had not much time for reflection — not a moment in fact : the 
infuriated animal was within ten paces of me ; I raised my rifle, 
aimed at his fore-shoulder, and fired. 

I saw that I had hit him but, to my dismay, ho neither fell 
nor stumbled, but continued to \ harge forward more fbrioualj 
thmn ever. 
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To reload was impossible. Mj pistols had gone off with mj 
horse and holsters. EreD to reach the tree was impossible ; the 
ball was between it and me. 

To make off in the opposite direction was the o^ily thing that 
held oat the prospect of fire minutes' safetj ; I turned and ran. 

I can ran as ftist as most men, and upon that occasion I did 
my best. It wonld bare pat ** Gildersleeve " into a white sweat 
to have distanced me ; bat I had not been two minutes at it, 
when I felt conscioas that the buffalo gained upon me, and was 
almost treading upon my heels I I knew it only by my ears — i 
dnred not spare time to look back. 

At this moment, an object ap(>eared before me, that promised, 
one way or another, to interrupt the chase ; it was a ditch w 
gnlley, that intersected my path at right angles. It was seyeral 
feet in depth, dry at the bottom, and with perpendicular sides. 

T wa« almost npon its edge before I noticed it, but the 
moment it came under my eye, I saw that it offered the means 
of a temporary safety at least. If I could only leap this gully, 
I felt Fatisfied that the buffalo could not. 

It was a sharp leap— at least, seventeen feet from cheek to 
cheek ; but I bad done more than that in my time ; and, without 
halting in my g^it, I ran forward to the edge, and sprang oyer. 

I alighted cleverly upon the opposite bank, where I stopped, 
and turned round to watch my parsaer. 

I now ascertained how near my end I had been : the bull was 
already up to the very edge of the gully. Had I not made my 
leap at the instant I did, I should have been by that time dano* 
ing upon his noma. He himself had balked at the leaf} tta 
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deep chasm-like cleft had cowed him. He saw that he could 
not clear it ; and now stood upon the opposite bank with head 
lowered, and spread nostrils, his tail lashing his brown flanks, 
while his glaring black eyes expressed the full measure of hit 
bafQcd rage. 

I remarked that mj shot had taken effect in his shoulder, at 
the blood trickled from his long hair. 

I had almost begun to congratulate myself on having escaped, 
when a hurried glance to the right, and another to the left, cut 
short my happiness. I saw that on both sides, at a distance of 
less than fifty paces, the gully shallowed out into the plain, 
where it ended ; at either end it was, of course, passable. 

The bull obsenred this almost at the same time as myself; 
and, suddenly turning away from the brink, he ran along the 
edge of the chasm, evidently with the intention of turning it. 

In less than a minute's time we were once more on the same 
side, and my situation appeared as terrible as ever ; but, step- 
ping back for a short run, I releaped the chasm, and again we 
stood on opposite sides of the gully. 

During all these manceuvres I had held on to my rifle ; and, 
seeing now that I might have time to load it, I commenced feel- 
ing for my powder-horn. To my astonishment, I could not lay 
my hands upon it : I looked down to my breast for the sling — 
it was not there ; belt and bullet-pouch too*-all were gone ! I 
remembered lifting them over my head, when I set about cutting 
up the dead bull. They were lying by the carcass. 

This discovery was a new source of chagrin ; but for mj 
legligeuct, I could have now mastered my antagonist 
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To reach the ftmmiinitioii would be impossible ; I sboald b% 
Of ertakeu before I had got half-way to it. 

1 was not allowed much time to indulge in mj r^rets ; the 
ball bad again turned the ditch, and was once more upon the 
tame side with me, and I was compelled to take another leap. 

I really do not remember how often I sprang backwards and 
forwards across that chasm ; I should think a score of times at 
least, and I became wearied with the exercise. The leap was 
just as much as I could do at my best ; and as I was growing 
weaker at each fresh spring, I became satisfied that I should 
soon leap short, and crush myself against the steep rocky sides 
of the chasm. 

Should I fall to the bottom, my pnrsner could easily reach me 
by entering at either end, and I began to dread such a finale. 
The rengeful brute showed no symptoms of retiring ; on the 
contrary, the numerous disappointments seemed only to render 
him more determined in his resentment. 

An idea now suggested itself to my mind. 

I bad looked all round to see if there might not be something 
that offered a better security. There were trees, but they were 
too distant : the only one near was that to which my horse had 
been tied. It was an old one, and, like idl of its species (it 
was a cotton-wood), there were no branches near the root. 

I knew that I could clamber up it by embracing the trunk, 
which was not over ten inches in diameter. Could I only so^ 
ceed in reaching it, it would at least shelter me better than tte 
ditch, of which I was getting heartily tired. 

But the question was, could I reach it before the biD f 
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It was about three hundred yards off. By proper manoeu 
rring, I should have a start of-fifty. Even with that it would b« 
a " close shave ;" and it proved so. 

I arrived at the tree, however, and sprang up it like a raoun 
tebank ; but the hot breath of the buffalo steamed after me ai 
I ascended, and the concussion of his heavy skull against th« 
trunk almost shook me back upon his horns. 

After a severe effort of climbing, I succeeded in lodging 
myself among the branches. 

I was now safe from all immediate danger, but how was the 
affair to end t 

I knew, from the ezperieDce of others, that my enemy migni 
stay for hours by the tree — perhaps for days ! 

Hours would be enough. I could not stand it long. I 
already hungered, but a worse appetite began to torture me — 
thirst The hot sun, the dust, the violent exercise of the past 
hour, all contributed to make me thirsty. Even then, I would 
have risked life for a draught of water. What would it coma 
to should I not be relieved t 

I had but one hope — that my companions would come to my 
relief; but I knew that that would not be before morning 
They would miss me, of course. Perhaps my horse would return 
to camp^that would send them out in search for me — but not 
before night had fallen. In the darkness they could not follow 
my trail. Could they do so in the light t 

This last question, which I had put to myself startled me. I 
was JQSt in a condition to look upon the dark side of every things 
and it now occurred to me that they might not be able it 
lod mel 
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There were many possibilities that thej might not There 
were Dumeroas horse-trails on the prairie, where Indiaus had 
passed. I saw this when trackih]? the buffalo. Besides, il 
might rain in the night, and obliteiate them all — mj own with 
the rest They were not likely to find me by chance. A circle 
of ten miles diameter is a large tract. It was a rolling prairie, 
as already stated, fall of inequalities, and ridges with yalleya 
between. The tree upon which I was perched stood in the 
bottom of one of the yalleys — ^it could not be seen from any 
point OTer three haudred yards distant. Those searching for 
me might pass within hail withont perceiying either the tree oi 
the yalley. 

I remained for a long time busied with snch gloomy thoughtb 
and forebodings. Night was coming on, bat the fierce and 
obstinate brute showed no disposition to raise the siege. He 
remamed watchful as eyer, walking round and round at interyals, 
lashing his tail, and uttering that snorting sound so well known 
to the prairie-hunter, and which so much resembles the grunting 
of hogs when suddenly alarmed. Occasionally he would bellow 
»ondly like the routing of the common bull. 

While watching his yarious manoeuyres, an object on the 
ground drew my attention — it was the trail-rope left by my 
horse. One end of it was fastened round the trunk by a firm 
knot^the other lay far out upon the prairie, where it had been 
dragged My attention had been drawn to it by the bull himself 
which in crossing oyer it had noticed it, and now and tiM& pawed 
H with his hoofs. 

All at once a bright idea flashed upon me^^a sadden bopa 
arose within me— a plan of escape presented itself, so feadbb 
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and possible, that I leaped ia my perch as the thought struck 
me. 

The first step was to get possession of the rope. This was 
not sach an easy mat^or. The rope was fastened around the 
tree, bat the knot had slipped down the trunk and lay upon tne 
ground. I dared not descend for it. 

I^ecessity soon suggested a plan. 

My "picker" — a piece of straight wire with a ring-end — hung 
from one of my breast buttons. This I took hold of, and bent 
into the shape of a grappling-hook. I had no cord, but my 
knife was still in its sheath; and, drawing this, i cut several 
thongs from the skirt of my buckskin sbirt, and knotted them 
together until they formed a string long enough to reach the 
ground. To one end I attached the picker, and then letting it 
down, 1 commenced angling for the rope. 

After a few transverse drags, the hook caught the latter, and 
I pulled it up into the tree, taking the wiiole of it in until I 
held the loose end in my hands. The other end I permitted to 
remain as it was; I saw it was securely knotted around the 
trunk, and that was just what I wanted. 

It was my intention to lasso the bull ;• and for this purpose I 
proceeded to make a running-noose on the end of the trail-rope. 

This I executed with great care, and with all my skill. I 
oould depend upon the rope ; it was raw hide, and a better was 
never twisted ; but I knew that if anything should chance to 
ilip at a critical moment, it might cost me my life. With this 
knowledge, therefore^ I spliced it with all the painstaking that 
a man, whose life was actuailj " oq the cast," might be suppottd 
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to bestow OD his last resource, the eflSciencj of which ooiLd bi 
increased or lessened by his own act. 

Unfortunatelj, mj peculiar position among the branches ol 
the cotton-wood, requiring one hand to secure mjself from fall 
ing, was not calculated to enhance the fiscility of the task I had 
undertaken. It may easily be imagined that two hands, and 
efficient ones too, are necessary to make such a noose as should 
resist successfully the gigantic strength of such a hirsute 
monster, as was now posted at the foot of my tree, his glaring 
eyes watching my every movement, as if expecting that by some 
fortunate chance, I might fall from my ticklish perch, and drop 
unresistingly upon his ugly head, garnished as it was with a pair 
of pointed excrescences, an impalement upon either of which, 
would be a dilemma, the choice of which would be difficult to 
decide upon. 

After about an hour of careful and painful labour, I had at 
length the satisfaction of having completed a running knot, 
which bid fair to hold even the ugly brute, whose eyes had not 
been for a moment off my person ; and who instead of wearying 
of the siege, as I had more than once indulged in the hope of 
his doing, seemed, by an occasional roar and an angry lashing of 
his flanks and pawing of the ground, to be preparing himself for 
some coming struggle, the nature of which, of course, his dull 
instinct could not define. 

Everything being now ready, my next difficulty was to fix 
myself in such a position that I could whirl my lasso clear d 
the tree, with some hopes 'of casting it over the bulPs neol^ 
■nd sUll at the same time not so far compromise my own lajbtf 
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M, In case of an unsaosessfiil cast, to be within reach of the 
enraged animal, who woald now most snrelj defeat me in any 
contest involving a trial of speed ; for my long-continued and 
cramped position astride the cotton-wood limb, I was perfectly 
aware, prevented any hope of success by that mode of escape 

Fortunately for me, the tree was old, and much of the wood 
bare of leaves, especially the lower limbs, one of which reached 
far out from the trunk, and was clear above, save a few small 
branches which, thanks to my stout hunting-knife, were soon 
severed and hurled in defiance in the very teeth of my most 
unwelcome companion. 

Having now a clear space, from which to whirl my lasso, I 
clambered out on the projecting limb as far as it was prudent to 
do, considering that my stand-point must be firm and secure, 
and having attained a position I deemed most favourable, under 
the circnmstances, I in turn became the watcher, and never did 
grimalkin fix her keen eyes more warily upon the doomed 
mouse, than did I keep a sharp watch upon every move and turn 
of the enraged beast who was bellowing below me. 

At length wearying of my position, night coming on i^>ace, 
and being both hungry and parched with thirst, I determined to 
make the attempt which, if successful, would free me from my 
foe, or if it failed would entail a fate no worse than death from 
starvation, from cold, or thirst, or from all united. 

Oathering the rope carefully in my lap, as I sat astride 
ibe limb, I coiled it up in rings, held loosely in my left nand, 
and hauling taut upon the other end, was cheered by the conyic- 
yon that it was secure aroond the trunk, and could I birt 
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•acceod in throwing k as I had often done before, I need haft 
no fears of the result. 

Fortunately for me, at thii moment a sound in the distance^ 
which I knew to be that of a buffalo oow, attracted the atten- 
tion of my grim jailer, and he turned his head in the direction * 
whence it proceeded, thus placing himself in a position most 
(aTOurable for my purpose. 

Quick as thought I stood upright on the limb, and gra^ng 
one of the upper branches with my left hand, with my right 
I cast my lasso, the coils of which, after describing enlarged ctr- 
cles in the air, descended upon the back of the buffalo, while th«i 
inner and smaller one, in which was the fatal noose, providen- 
tially encircled his neck. 

Now was the moment to test the success of my throw ; I well 
knew if the lasso held, and the buffalo attempted pursuit, he must 
be checked at the extremity of the rope, and with such a sudden 
jerk as would throw him to t^ ground, and in all probabilitj 
break his neck. 

Quick as thought I lowered myself to the ground, taking care 
to reach it on the side of the tree opposite to where the buffalo 
was, in order to gain a moment's Ume, and also that by hii 
making a circle he must naturally wind a portion of the rop^ 
around the trunk and thus sU^ngthen the hold upon that end of 
the lasso. 

No sooner had I reached the ground, than the bull, uttering a 
most terrific snort, his eyes glaring like balls of fire, bounded at 
me, and I felt his hot breath close to my neck, and the very earth 
•baking beneath my feet wit^ hie maddened tread. I had gitm 
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injfelf ap for lost aftei raoning a few yards, I realized the mad 
deniDg conyiction that my limbs were paralyzed with cold and 
cramped for want of exertion, and I sflnk helpless to the earth, 
expecting the bmte to crush mis out of existence with hie 
bage paws, when I was astoanded to find myself alone and 
unharmed. 

Curiosity, however, or rather a desire to be assured of my 
safety, prompted me to look around, wnen, to my joy, I beheld 
the huge monster stretched upon the plain. 1 could see the rope 
as taut* as a bow-string; and the tougoe protruding from the 
inimaPs jaws showed me that he was strangling himself as fast 
AS I could desire. 

At the sight, the idea of buffalo-tongue for supper returned 
in all its vigour ; and it now occurred to me that I should eat 
that very tongue, and no other. 

I immediately turned in my tracks, ran towards my powder 
and balls — which, in my eagerness to escape, I had forgotten all 
about — seized the horn and pouch, poured in a charge, rammed 
down a bnllet, and then stealing nimbly up behind the still strug- 
gling bull, I placed the muzzle within three feet of his brisket, 
and fired. He gave a death-kick or two, and then lay quiet : it 
was all over with him. 

I had the tongue from between his teeth in a twinkling ; and 
proceeding to the other bull, I finished the operations I had com« 
menced upon him. I was too tired to think of carrying a very 
heavy load ; so I contented myself with the tongues, and sling 
h)g these over the barrel of my rifle, I should'^rd it, and let oiK 
to grope my way back to camp 
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The moon had risen, and I had no difficnltj in following mj 
own trail ; bnt before I had got half-waj, I met several of mj 
companions shonting, and at interyals firing off their gans. 

Mj horse had got back a little before snnset. His appearanot 
had, of coarse, produced alarm, and the camp had turned oat ic 
search of me. 

Seyeral who had a relish for Aresh meat galloped back to strip 
the two balls of the remaining tit-bits ; bat before midnight ail 
had retarned; and to the accompaniment of the hamp-ribf 
sporting in the dieerfol blaia, I raooanted the details of ay 
tdTentnre 
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CHAPTER XXXIl 

THB BISON. 

Thi bison — ^uniyersally, thoagh improperly, called baffalo— 4i, 
perhaps, the most interesting animal in America. Its great size 
and strength — the prodigions numbers in which it is found — its 
peculiar habitat — the value of its flesh aLd hide to the trayeller, 
as well as to the many tribes of Indians — the mode of its chace 
and capture — all these circumstances render the buffalo an inter* 
esting and highly-prized animal. 

Besides, it is the largest mminant indigenous to America, 
exceeding in weight eyen the moose deer, which latter, however, 
equals it in height. With the exception of the musk-ox, it is 
the only indigenous animal of the bovine tribe, but the latter 
being confined to a very limited range, near the Arctic Sea, has 
been less subject to the observation and attention of the civilised 
world. The buffalo, therefore, may be regarded as the represen- 
tative of the ox in America. 

The appearance of the animal is well known ; pictorial illus- 
tration has rendered it familiar to the eyes of every one. The 
enormous head, with its broad triangular front — the conical 
hump on the shoulders — the small but brilliantly piercing eyes^ 
the short black horns, of crescent shape — the profusion ot 
•haggy hair about the neck and forepart of the body — the dli 
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proportioned bulk of the smaller hind quarters— the short tail 
with its tufted extremity; all these are characteristics. The 
hiud-quarters are covered with a much shorter and smoothe 
coat of hair, whicb adds to tlieir apparent disproportion, and 
this, with the lon^ hirsute covering of the breast, neck, hump, 
and shoulders, gives to the buffalo— especially when seen in a 
picture — a somewhat lion-like figure. The naked tail, with ita 
tuft at the end, strengthens this similarity. 

Some of the characteristics above enumerated belong only to 
the bull. The cow is less shaggy in front, has a smaller head, a 
less fiorce appearance, and is altogether more like the common 
black cattle. 

The buffalo is of a dark brown colour — sometimes nearly 
black — and sometimes of a burnt or liver hue ; but this change 
depends on the season. The young coat of hair is darker, but 
changes as the season advances. In autumn it is nearly black, 
and then the coat of the animal has a shiny appearance ; but as 
winter comes on, and the hair lengthens, it becomes lighter and 
more bleached like. In the early part of summer it has a yel- 
lowish brown hue, ^nd at this time, witb nibbing and wallowing, 
part of it has already come off, while large flakes hang ragged 
and loose from the flanks, ready at any moment to drop off. 

In size, the American buffalo competes with the European 
species {Bo$ aurochs), now nearly extinct These animals diffef 
in shape considerably, but the largest individuals of eacb species 
would very nearly balance one another in weight Either of then 
is equal in size and weight to the largest specimens of the ( 
mon ox — ^priie oxen, of coone, excepted. 
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A full-^owii baffalo ball is six feet high at the shoaldera, 
eight feet from the snoat to the base of the tail, and will weigh 
aboQt 1500 lbs. 

Rare indiyidaals exist whose weight mach exceeds this. The 
cows are, of coarse, much smaller than the balls, and scarr^.lt ' 
come np to the ordinary standard of farm cattle. 

The flesh of the baffalo is jaicj and delicioas, eqaal, indeea 
superior, to well-fed beef. It may be regarded as beef with a 
game Jlavour. Many people — travellers and hunters — prefer it 
to any other species of meat. 

The flesh of the cow^ as may be supposed, is more tender and 
savoury than that of the bull; and in a hunt when ** meat " is 
the object, the cow is selected as a mark for the arrow or bullet. 

The parts most esteemed are tne tongue, the "hump-ribs** 
(the long spinous processes of the first dorsal vertebrsB), and the 
marrow of the shank bones. ** Boudius" (part of the intestines) 
are also favourite tit-bits among the Indians and trappers. 

The tongues, when dried, are really superior to those of com- 
mon beeves, and, indeed, the same may be said of the other 
parts, but there is a better and worse in buffalo beef, according 
to the age and sex of the animal. " Pat Cow " is a terra for the 
super-excellent, and by " poor bull," or " old bull," is meant a 
very unpalatable article, only to be eaten by the hunter in times 
of necessity. 

The range of the buffalo is extensive, though not as it once 
was, it is gradually being restricted by hunter-pressure, and the 
encroachments of civUization. It now consists of a longitudinal 
strip, of which the western boundary may be considered tkt 
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Rocky Moootaiiit, and the easterQ the Mississippi River, thoogk 
it is only near the head waters of the latter that the range of 
this animal extends so far east. Below the month of the Mis- 
sonri no baifalo are found near the Mississippi, nor within two 
hundred miles of it — not, in fact, nntil yon have cleared the 
forests that fringe this stream, and penetrated a good distance 
into the prairie tract. At one period, however, they roamed aa 
far to the east as the chain of the Alleghanies. 

In Texas, the bufD^lo yet extends its migrations to the head 
waters of the Brazos and Colorado, bat it is not a Mexican aui- 
mal Following the Rocky Mountains from the great bend of 
the Rio Qrande northward, we find no buffalo west of them 
until we reach the higher latitude near the sources of the Sas- 
katchewan. There they have crossed the mountains, and are 
now to be met with in some of the plains that lie on the other 
side. This, however, is a late migration, occasioned by hunter- 
pressure upon the eastern slope. The same has been observed 
at different periods, at other points in the Rocky Mountain 
chain, where the buffalo had made a temporary lodgment on the 
Pacific side of the mountain, but where they are now entirely 
extinct. It is known, from the traditional history of the tribes 
on the west side, that the buffalo was only a newcomer among 
them, and was not indigenous to that division of the Continent. 

Following the buffaloes north, we find their range coterminous 
with the prairies. The latter end in an angle between the Peace 
River and the great Slave Lake, and beyond this the buffalo 
does not run. There is a point, however, across an arm >f thd 
Hlave Lake where buffalo are found. It la called Sbve FotaH 
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and although contiguoas to the primitive rocks of the ** Barrea 
Grounds" it is of a similar geology {stratified imestone) with 
the buffalo prairies to the west. This, to the geologist, is an 
interesting fact. 

From the Slave Lake, a line drawn to the head waters of th€ 
Mississippi, and passing through Lake Winnipeg, will shut in 
the buffalo country along the north-east. They are still found in 
large bands upon the western shores of Winnipeg, on the plains 
of the Saskatchewan and the Red River of the north. In fact, 
buffalo-hunting is one of the chief employments of the inhabitants 
of that haif-Indlan colony known as the *^Red River Settle- 
ments." 

One of the most singular facts in relation to the buffalo ii 
their enormous uumbers. Nothing but the vast extent of their 
pasturage could have sustained such droves as have from time to 
time been seen. Thousands frequently feed together, and the 
plain for miles is often covered with a continuous drove. Some- 
times they are seen strung out into a long column, passing from 
place to place, and roads exist made by them that resemble 
great highways. Sometimes these roads, worn by the rains, 
form great hollows that traverse the level plain, and they often 
guide the thirsty traveller in the direction of water. 

Another curious fact about the buffalo is their habit of 
wallowing. The cause of this is not well ascertained. It may 
be that they are prompted to it, as swine are, partly to cool their 
blood by bringing their bodies in contact with the .older earth, 
and partly to scratch themselves as other cattle do, and fre« 
their skins from the annoying InBects and parasites that pnj 
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opon them. It moat be remembered that iu their pa£tur»ge DO 
trees or " robbing posts " are to be found, and in the absence at 
these they are compelled to resort to wallowing. Thej fling 
themselves upon their sides, and using their hunch and shoulder 
as a piTOt, spin round and round for hours at a time. In thii 
rotatory motion they aid themselves by using the legs freely. 
The earth becomes hollowed out and worn into a circular basin, 
often of considerable depth, and this is known as a '* buffalo 
wallow." Such curious circular concavities are seen throughout 
the prairies where these animals range ; sometimes grown over 
with grass, sometimes freshly hollowed out« and not unfreqnently 
containing water, with which the traveller assuages his thirst, 
and so, too, the buffalo themselves. This has led to the fanciful 
idea of the early explorers, that there existed on the Americaa 
Continent an animal who dug iis own wells / 

The buffaloei make extensive migrations, going in large 
"gangs." These are not periodical, and are only partially 
influenced by climate. They are not regular either in their 
direction. Sometimes the gangs will be seen straying southward, 
at other times to the north, east, or west. 

The search of food or water seems partially to regulate these 
movements, as with the passenger pigeon, and some other 
^migratory creatures. 

At such times the buffaloes move forward in an impetuous 
march which nothing seems to interrupt. Ravines, are passed, 
and waterless plains traversed, and rivers crossed without 
nesitation. In many cases broad streams, with steep or marshy 
l>auK8, are attempted, and thousands either perish in ilie wal0n 
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or become oiired in the swamp, and cannot escape, but die the 
most terrible of deaths. Then is the feast of the eagles, the 
Tultures, and the wolves. Sometimes, too, the feast of the 
hunter ; for when the Indians discover a gang of bafifaloes in a 
difficulty of this kind, the slaughter is immense. 

Hunting the buffalo is, among the Indian tribes, a profession 
rather than a spoit. Those who practise it in the latter sense 
are few indeed, as, to enjoy it, it is necessary to do as we had 
done, make a journey of several hundred miles, and risk our 
scalps, with no inconsiderable chance of losing them. For these 
reasons few amateur hunters ever trouble the buffalo. 

The true professional hunters — the white trappers and Indians 
— pursue these animals almost incessantly, and thin their numbers 
with lance, rifle, and arrow. 

Buffalo-hunting is not all sport without peril. The hunter 
frequently risks his life ; and numerous have been the fatal 
results of encounters with these animals. The bulls, when 
wonnded, cannot be approached, even on horseback, without 
considerable risk, while a dismounted hunter has but slight 
chance of escaping. 

The buffalo runs with a gait apparently heavy and lumbering 
— first heaving to one side, then to the other, like a ship at sea ; 
bnt this gait, although not equal in speed to that of a horse, is 
far too fast for a man on foot, and the swiftest runner, unless 
favoured by a tree or some other object, will be surely overtaken, 
and either gored to death by the animaPs horns, or pounded ^ 
a jelly under its heavy hoofs. Instances of the kind mv Tat 
from being rare, and /^uld »mi^(epr hp^ters only get at iIm 
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buffalo, such occurrences would be fearfully common. An lacidenl 
illustrative of these remarks is told by the traveller and natural- 
«t Richardsou, and may therefore be safely regarded as a fact 

** While I resided at Charlton House, an incident of this kind 
iiocurred. Mr. Finnan M'Donald, one of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's clerks, was descending the Saskatchewan in a boat, 
and one evening, having pitched his tent for the night, he wet I 
out in the dusk to look for game. 

** It had become nearly dark when he fired at a bison bull, 
which was galloping over a small eminence; and as he was 
hastening forward to see if the shot had taken effect, the 
wounded beast made a rush at him. He had the presence of 
mind to seise the animal by the long hair on his forehead, as it 
struck him on the side with its horn, and being a remarkably 
tall and powerful man, a struggle ensued, which continued until 
his wrist was severely sprained, and hit arm was rendered power- 
less ; he then fell, and after receiving two or three blows, becaoM 



^ Shortlv after, he was found by his companions lying bathed 
in blood, bein^ ^red in several places; and the bison was 
couched beside him, apparently waiting to renew the attack, had 
he shown any signs of life. Mr. McDonald recovered from the 
immediate effects of the injuries he received, but died a few 
months after.** Dr. Richardson adds : — ^' Many other instances 
might be mentioned of the tenaciousness with which this animal 
pursues its revenge ; and I have been told of a hunter having 
been detained for many hours in a tree, by an old bull wbiok 
had taken its post below to watch him.** 
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7 he nmnbers of the buffalo, although etfll yeiy great, ar« 
annually on the decrease. Their woolly skins, when dressed, 
are of gi*eat value as an article of commerce. Among the 
Canadians they are in general use ; they constitute the favourite 
wrappers of the traveller in that cold climate : they line the 
cariole, the carriage, and the sleigh. Thousands of them are 
used in the northern parts of the United States for a similar 
purpose. They are known as bafiTalo-robcs, and are often 
prettily trimmed and ornamented, so as to command a good 
price. They are even exported to Europe in large quantities. 

Of course this extensive demand for the robes causes a pro- 
portionate destruction among the buffaloes. But this is not all. 
Whole tribes of Indians, amounting to many thousands of 
individuals, subsist entirely upon these animals, as the Laplander 
open the reindeer, or the Guarani Indian apon the moHche 
palm. Thmr blankets are buffalo-robes, part of their clothing 
butfalo-leather. their tents are buffalo-hides, and buffalo-beef is 
their sole food for three parts of the year. The large prairie 
tribes — as the Sioux, the Pawnees, the Blackfeet, the Crows, 
the Ohiennes, the Arapahoes, and the Comanches, with several 
smaller bands — live upon the buffalo. These tribes, united' 
number at least 100,000 souls. No wonder the buffalo should 
be each year diminishing in numbers ! 

It is predicted that in a few years the race will become extinct* 
The same has been often said of the Indian. The soi-disani 
prophet is addicted to this sort of melancholy foreboding, because 
he believes by such babbling he gains a character for philan- 
thropic sympathy ; betndes, it has a poetic sound. Believe m^ 

14 
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there is lot the slightest danger of such a destiny for the Indian: 
his race is not to become extinct ; it will be on the earth as long 
as that of either black or white. Civilisation is removing the 
seeds of decay ; civilisation will preserve the race of the red man 
yet to multiply. Civilisation, too, may preserve the buffahx 
The hui.ter races must disappear, and give place to the more 
useful agriculturist The prairies are wide — vast expanses of 
that singular formation must remain in their primitive wildnesa, 
at least for ages, and these will still be a safe range for the 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



TBAIUNO THE BUFFALO. 



AriBR a breakfast of fresh buffalo-meat, we took the road io 
hiffh spirits. The loDg-expected sport would soon come off 
Every step showed us ^buffalo sigo'* — ^tracks, wallows, fresh 
ordure. None of the animals were yet in sight, but the prairie 
was filled with undulations, and no doubt **a gang** would be 
found in some of the yallejs. 

A few miles farther on, and we came suddenly upon a 
<< bud'a.o road." traversing the prairie nearly at right angles to 
our own direction. This caused a halt and consultatiou. 
Should we follow the road f By all means thought every one. 
The tracks were fresh — the road a large one — thousands of 
buffaloes must have passed over it; where were they nowt 
They might be a hundred miles off, for when these animals ge* 
upon one of these regular roads they often journey at great 
speed, and it is difficult to overtake them. When merely 
browsing over the prairie the case is different. Then they travel 
only a few miles a day, and a hunter trailing them soon comes up 
with the gang. 

Ike and Redwood were consulted as to what was best to be 
done. They had both closely examined the trail, bending down 
to the groundf and carefully notiDg every symptom that would 
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give them a clue to the condition of tho herd — its number^--* 
as tinif* of passing-— the rate of its speed, Ac 

"' Th\ir*8 a good grist o* em," said Ike, ^ leastwajs a knpple o 
thousand in the gang — thor's bulls, cows, yearlins, an' joung 
oalf too, so weMl have a choice o* meat— either beef or veaL 
Kir we do better than foller 'em np f Eh, Mark f ' 

^ Wal I I don*t think we can, ole boss," replied Redwood 
*They passed hyur yesterday, jest about noon — ^that u^ the 
thick o* the drove passed then.*' 

** How do you tell that T inquired several. 

**0h, that's easy made out,* replied the guide, evidently 
regarding the question as a Tery simple one ; ^ you see meet o 
these hyur tracks is a day old, an' yet thur not two.** 

••And why not!" 

•* Why, how could they be twoT asked the guide in asto- 
nishment, •• when it rained yesterday before sun-up f Thur 
made since the min, yu'll admit that f 

We now remembered the rain, and acknowledged the truth 
of this reasoning. The animals must have passed since it 
rained ; but why not immediately after, in the early morning t 
How could Redwood tell that it was the hour of noon f How f 

♦♦ Easy enough, comrades," replied he. 

•• Any greenhorn mout do that," added Ike. The rest, how- 
ever, were puztled, and waited the explanation. 

'* I tells this a way," continued the guide. •• Ef the bnffler 
bad passed by hyur, immediately after the rain, thar tracks wnd 
« sunk deeper, and thar wud a been more mud on the trail. At 
\har ain't no great slobber about, ye see, I make my kalklationt 
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thftt the groaod must a been well dried afore they kirn along, 
and after such a wet, it coold not have been afore noon at the 
least — so that-8 how I know the baffler passed at that hoar/' 

We were all interested in this craft of oar guides, for withocl 
sonsnlting each other thej had both arri?ed at the same conda- 
Bion by the same process of mental logic. They had also deter 
mined several other points about the baffalo— sach as that thej 
bad not all gone together, bot ^in a straggling herd ; that some 
had passed more rapidly than the rest ; that no banters were 
after them ; and that it was probable they were not bound apoa 
any distant migration, bat only in search of water; and the 
direction they had taken rendered this likely enough. Indeed 
most of the great buffalo roads lead to watering-places, and 
they have often been the means of conducting the thirsty travel- 
ler to the welcome rivulet or spring, when otherwise he might 
have perished upon the dry plain. Whether the buffalo are 
guided by some instinct towards water, is a question not satla- 
flactorily solved. Certain it Is, that their water paths often le^ 
in the most direct route to streams and ponds, of toe existeaeo 
of which they could have known nothing previously. It is cur 
tain that many of the lower animals possess either an ''instinct,'' 
or a much keener sense in theae matters than man himself Long 
before the thirsty traveller suspects the propinquity of water, his 
lagadoas mule, by her joyful hlnney, and suddenly altered bear 
ing, warns him of its presence. 

We now reasoned that if the buffalo had been making to some 
watering-place, merely for the purpose of drinking and cooling 
tMr danks, they would, of coarse, make a dday there, and m 
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gtT6 ns a chance of coming op. The j had a daj the start of na, 
it is true, bat we shonld do oar best to overhaal them. !%« 
^aides assnred as we were likely to have good sport before we 
eame up with the great gang. There were straggling groaps^ 
they had no donbt, some perhaps not orer thirsty, that had hang 
in the rear. In high hopes, then, we tarned oar heads to the 
trail, and trarelled briskly forward. 

We had not gone many hundred yards when a yery smgolar 
scene was presented to oar eyes. We had gained the crest of a 
ridge, and were looking down into a little ralley throagh which 
ian the trail. At the bottom of the yalley a cload of dast was 
sonstantly rising upward, and very slowly moving away, as the 
day was qnite calm. Althoagh there had been rain a little oyer 
thirty hoars before, the groand was already parched and dry as 
pepper. Bat what caused the dast to rise? Not the wind — 
there was none. Some animal then, or likely more than 
one I 

At first we could perceive no creature within the cload, so 
dun and thick was it; but after a little a wolf dashed out, ran 
round a bit, and then rushed in again, and then another and 
another, all of them with open jaws, glaring eyes, manes erect, 
and tails switching about in a violent and angry manner. Now 
and then we could only see part of their bodies,- or their bushy 
taOs flung upward, but we could hear by their yelpmg barks 
diat they were engaged in a fierce contest either among them* 
selves, or with some other enemy. It was not among themselvea, 
as Ike and Redwood both affirmed. 
" An old ball *8 the game," said they ; and without waiting a 
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Moment, the two trappers galloped forward, followed ckeelj hj 
the rest of our party. 

We were soon in the bottom of the little valley. Ike already 
cracking away at the wolves — his pecnliar enemies. Several 
others, led away by the excitement, also emptied their pieces at 
these worthless creatures, slaying a nmnber of them, while the 
rest, nearly a dozen in all, took to theur heels, and scampered 
ofif over the ridges. 

The dost gradually began to float off, and through the thinner 
cloud that remained we now saw what the wolves had been at. 
Standing in the centre of a ring, formed by its own turnings 
and struggles, was the huge form of a bnffalo-bulL Its shape 
indicated that it was a very old one, lank, lean, and covered 
with long hair, raggled and torn into tufts. Its colour was that 
of the white dust, but red blood was streaming freshly down its 
hind flanks, and from its nose and mouth. The cartilage of the 
nose was torn into pieces by the fierce enemies it had so lately 
encountered, and on observing it more closely we saw that its 
eyes were pulled out of their sockets, exhibiting a fearful spec- 
tacle. The tail was eaten off by repeated wrenches, and the 
hind quarters were sadly mangled. Spite of all this mutilation, 
the old bull still kept his feet, and his prowess had been proved, 
for no less than five wolves lay around, that he had ** rubbed 
out" previous to our arrival. He was a terrible and melancholy 
spectacle — that old bull, and all agreed it would be better to 
relieve him by a well-aimed bullet. This was instantly fired at 
him ; and the animal, after rocking aboat a while on his spread 
kgs, fell gently to the earth. 
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Of (HMirae he had prored himself too tongh to be eatable hy 
aojthing bot prairie-wolves, and we were about to leave him ai 
be lay. Ike, however, had no idea of gratifying these sneaking 
creatnres at so cheap a rate. He was determined they should 
not have their dinner so easily, so taking out his knife ae 
extracted the bladder, and some of the smaller intestines from 
the buffalo. These he inflated in a trice, and then rigging np a 
sapling over the body^ he hung them upon it, so that the 
slightest breeze kept them in motion. This, as we had been 
already assured, was the best mode of keeping wolves at a dis- 
tance from any object, and the hunter, when wolves are near, 
often avails himself of it to protect the venison or buffalo-meat 
which he is obliged to leave behind him. 

The ^oide having rigged his "scare wolf," mounted his old 
mare, and again joined us, mattering his satisfaction as he rode 
along. 

We had not travelled much farther when our attentior 
was attracted by noises in ftx)nt, and again from a ridge wt 
beheld a scene still more interesting than that we had just 
witnessed. As before, the actors were buffalo and wolves, but 
this time there was very little dust, as the contest was carried on 
upon the green turf— and we could see distinctly the mancenvrcs 
•yf the animals. 

There were three buffaloes — a cow, her calf, and a large bull, 
that was acting as their champion and protector. A pack of 
wolves had gathered around them, in which there were some 
of the larger species, and these kept up a continuous attack, tbt 
object of which was to destroy the calf, and its mother if po» 
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i^ble. This the boll was nsing all his endeaToars to preveot, mod 
with considerable success too, as already several of the wolTei 
were down, and howling with pain. But what rendered the 
result doubtful was, that fresh wolves were constantly galloping 
•p to the spot, and the buffaloes would likelj have to yield in ^ 
time. It was quite amusing to see the efforts made by the 
cunning brutes, to separate the calf from its protectors. Some- 
times they would get it a few feet to one side, and fling it to tbt 
ground ; but before they could do it any great injury, the active 
Dull, and the cow as well, would rush forward upon them, scat- 
tering the cowardly creatures like a flock of birds. Then the 
calf would place itself between, the old ones, and would thus 
remain for a while, until the wolves, having arranged some new 
plan, would recommence the attack, and drive it forth again. 
Once the position was strikingly in favour of the buffaloes. This 
position, which seemed in the hurry of the conflict to turn up 
accidentally, was in fact the result <tf design, for the old ones 
every now and then endeavoured to renew it, but were hindered 
by the stupidity of the calf. The latter was placed between 
them in such a way that the heads of the bull and cow were ia 
opposite directions, and thus both flanks were guarded. In this 
way the buffaloes might have held their ground, but the silly 
ealf when closely menaced by the wolves foolishly started out, 
tendering it necessary for its protectors to assume a new attitude 
cf defence. 

It was altogether a singuhur conflict, a touching picture of 
parental fondness. The end of it was easily guessed. The 
wolves wodd tire out <iie old odm, and get hold of the calf of 

14* 
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covrM, although thej might spend a long time about it. Bal 
the great herd was distant, and there was no hope for the cow 
to get her oibpring back to its protection. It woold certain!/ 
be destroyed. 

Notwithstanding car sympathy for the little family ihuM 
assailed, we were not less anzioos to do for them jast what the 
woWes wished to do— kill and eat them. With this intent w# 
all pat spur to our horses, and galloped right forward to th« 
spot. 

Not one of the animals — neither wol?es nor baffaloes— took 
any notice of as antil we were within a few yards of theoL The 
wolves then scampered off, bat already the cracking rifles and 
shot-guns were heard above the shouts of the charging cavalcade, 
and both the cow and calf were seen sinking to the earth. Not 
so the huge ball. With glaring eyeballs he glanced around 
upon his new assailants, and then, as if aware that farther strife 
was useless, he stretched forth his neck, and breaking through 
the line of horsemen, went off in full flight. 

A fresh touch of the spur, with a wrench of the bridle-rein, 
brought our horses round, and set $be\T heads after him, and 
then followed as fine a piece of chasing as I remember to have 
taken part in. The whole eight of us swept over the plain in 
pursuit, but as we had emptied our pieces on the first charging 
up, there wa« not one ready to deliver a shot even should we 
overtake the game. In the quick gallop no one thought of 
le-looding. Our pistols, howerer, were still charged, and these 
were grasped and held in readiness. 

It was one of the most exciting chaaea. There before of 
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§(iliu)»e(l the great game, onder fnll view, with neither brake nor 
bash to interrupt the pleasure of our wild race. The buU 
proved to be one of the fastest of his kind — for there is a consi- 
derable difference in this respect. He led us nearly half-a-miU 
across the ridges before even the best of our horses could come 
up, and then just as we were closing in upon him, before a shot 
had been fired, he was seen to give a sadden lounge forward and 
tumbU over upon the ground. 

Some of us fancied he had only missed his footing and 
stumbled ; but no motion could be perceived as we rode forward, 
and on coming up he was found to be quite dead I A riflo 
bullet had done the work — one that had been fired in the first 
volley ; and his strong fast run was only the last spasmodic 
effort of his life. 

One or two remained by the dead bull to get his hide and the 
" tit- bits " of his meat, while the rest rode back to recover the 
more precious cow and call What was our chagrin to find 
that the rascally wolves had been before us I Of the tender 
talf, not a morsel remained beyond a few tufts of hairy skin, 
and the cow was so badly torn and mutilated that she was not 
worth cutting up I Even the tongue, that most delicate bit, had 
been appropriated by the sneaking thieves, and eaten out to the 
very root. 

As soon as they had observed us coming back, they had taken 
10 their heels, each carrrying a large piece with him, and we 
oonld now see them out upon the prairie devouring the meat 
before our very eyes. Ike was loud in his anathemas, and bnt 
that the creatures were too canning for him, woold have takei 
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his revenge upon the spot. They kept off, boweyer, beyond 
range of either rifle or doable barrel, and Ike was forced to 
norse his wrath for some other occasion. 

We now went back to the ball, where we encamped for tii« 
night. The latter, tongh as he was, famished as an exoeUenl 
sapper from his tongoe, hromp-ribs, boadtns, and marrow bones, 
and we at! lay down to rieep and dream of the sports i» 
mnow. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



▲PFROACHING TUB BUFFAIO. 



Kb9T mornirg, just as we were prepanDg to resume our jooiw 
Dey, a gang of buflfalo appeared upon one of the swells, at th€ 
distance of a mile or a mile and a half from our camp. There 
were about a dozen of them, and, as our guides asserted, they 
were all cows. This was just what we wanted, as the flesh of 
the cows is much more delicate than that of the bulls, and were 
eager to lay in a stock of it. 

A hurried consultation was held, in which it was debated as 
to the best manner of making an attack upon the herd. Some 
advised that we should ride boldly forward, and overtake the 
cows by sheer swiftness, but this mode was objected to by others. 
The cows are at times very shy. They might break off long 
before we were near, and give our horses such a gallop as 
would render tit em useless for the rest of the day. Besides, our 
animals were in oo condition for vuch exercise. Our stock of 
eom had run out, and the grass feeding and hard travelling had 
reduced most of them to skeletons. A hard gallop was there- 
fore to be avoided if poe83>Ie. 

Among those who couuseQed a different course wore the guides 
Ike and Redwood. Theae niea taught ii would be much bttftei 
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to try the oowb by " approaching,'' that is, by eudeaToaring tc 
creep ap, and get a shot when near enongh. The gronncl was 
foyourable enongh for it, as there were here and there littli 
clumps of cactus plants and bushes of the wild sage (artemisia)^ 
beliind which a hunter might easily conceal himself. The trap- 
pers farther alleged that the herd would not be likely to make 
off at the first shot, unless the hunter discoyered himself. On 
the contrary, one after another might fall, and not frighten the 
rest, so long as these did not get to leeward, and detect the 
presence of their enemy by the scent. 

The wind was in our favour, aud this was a most important 
consideration. Had it been otherwise the game would have 
** winded " us at a mile's distance, as they can recognise the 
gmell of man, and frequently comprehend the danger of being 
near such an enemy. Indeed, it is on their great power of scen^ 
that the buffalo most commonly rely for warning. The eyes of 
these creatures, and particularly the bulls, are so covered with 
the shaggy hair hanging over them, that individuals are often 
Been quite blinded by it, and a hunter, if he keep silent enough, 
may walk up and lay his hand upon them, without having been 
previously noticed. This, however, can only occur when the 
hunter travels against the wind. Otherwise be finds the buffalo 
AS shy and difficult to approach as most game, and many a long 
speU of crouching and crawling has been made to no purpose, a 
siugle sniff of the approaching enemy proving enough to startle 
A» game, and send it off in wild flight 

Ike and his brother trapper urged that if the approach should 
prove unsuccessful there would still be time to ''ran" the bev^ 
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M those who did not attempt the former method might keep in 
their saddles, and be ready to gallop forward. 

All this was feasible enoogh ; and it was therefore decided 
that the '' approach " should have a trial. The trappers had 
ahreadj prepared themsekes for this sort of thing. They were 
evidently desirous of giring as an exhibition of their hunter- 
prowess, and we were ready to witness it. We had noticed them 
busied with a pair of large wolf skins, which they had taken off 
the animals entire, with the heads, ears, tails, &c., remaining 
upon the skins. The purpose of these was to enable the hun- 
ters to disguise themselves as wolves, and thus crawl within 
shooting distance of the buffalo herd. 

Strange to say this is quite possible. Although no creature 
is a greater enemy to the buffalo than the wolf, the former, as 
already stated, permits the latter to approach quite close to him 
without making any attempt to drive him off, or without 
exhibiting the slightest symptoms of fear on his own account. 
The buffalo cannot prevent the wolf from prowling close about 
nim, as the latter is sufficiently active, and can easily get out 
of the way when pursued by the bulls — on the other hand, the 
buffaloes, unless when separated from the herd, or in some way 
disabled, have no fear of the wolf. Under ordinary circumstances 
they seem wholly to disregard his presence. The consequence 
is, that a wolf-skin is a favourite disguise of the Indians for 
approaching the buffalo and our trappers, Ike and Redwood, 
bad often practised this ruse. We were likely then to see sport 

Both were soon equipped in their white wolf-skins, their heads 
being enveloped with the skins of the wolves' heads, and thf 
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remainder tied with thongs le as to eouer their backs and sMssl 
At best the skins formed bat a scanty corering to Uie bodies o! 
the trappers ; hot, as we hare abroad/ remarked, the bolEGLic 
has not a Terj keen sense of sight, and so ioag as the deeuja 
kfpt to leeward, thej would not be closel/ semtiAised. 

When fairly ia their new dress, the hunters parted from the 
eompan J, learing their horses at the camp. The rest of as sat 
in our saddles, ready to gallop forward, in case the nue did not 
succeed, and make that kind of a hnnt called " mnning." Of 
eonrse the trappers went as far as was safe, walking in an 
upright attitude ; but long before they had got within shot, we 
saw both of them stoop down and scramble along in a crouching 
way, and then at length they knelt upon the ground, and pro* 
eecded upon their hands and knees. 

It required a good long time to enable them to get near 
enough ; and we on horseback, although watching erery mancen 
yre with interest, were beginning to get impatient. The buffftlo 
howcTer, quietly browsing along the sward, seeoud to be utterl| 
unconscious of the dangeroos foe that was approaching them, 
and at intervals one or another would fling itself to the earth in 
play, and after kicking and wallowing a few second&t, start to its 
feet again. They were all cows, with one exception — a bull— 
who seemed to be the guardian and leader. Even at a mile's 
distance, we could recognise the shape and size of the latter, as 
completely dififering frmn all the rest. The bull seemed to be 
more active than any, moving around the flock, and apparently 
watching over their safety. 

As the decoys approached, we thought that the buU 
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to take notice of them. He had mored out to that side of th« 
herd, and seemed for a moment to scratinise thom as they drew 
near. But for a moment, however, for he turned apparently 
satisfied, and was soon close in to the gang. 

Ike and Redwood had at length got so close, that we were 
expecting every moment to see the flash of their pieces. They 
were not so close, however, as we in the distance fancied them 
to be, 

Jnst at this moment we perceived another bnffalo — a large 
bnll — running up behind them. He had jnst made his appearance 
over a ridge, and was now on his way to join the herd. The 
decoys were directly in his way, and these did not appear to see 
him until he had run almost between them, so intent were they 
on watching the others. His intrusion, however, eviaently 
disconcerted them, spoiling their plans, while in the very act of 
Deing carried into execution. They were, no doubt, a little 
startled by the apparition of soch a huge shaggy animal coming 
suddenly on them. Their pieces blazed at the same time, and the 
intruder was seen rolling over upon the plain. 

But the ruse was over. The bull that guarded the herd was 
witness to this odd encounter, and bellowing a loud alarm to his 
companions, set off at a lumbering gallop. All the rest followed 
as fast as their legs would carry them. 

Fortunately they ran, not directly from us, but in a line that 
Inclined to our left. By taking a diagonal course we might yet 
bead them, and without another word our whole party put to the 
ipur, and sprang off over the prairie. 

It cost OS a five-mile gallop before any of us came withii 
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•hooting-distance; and only four of as did get bo near — tb€ 
naturalist, Be8aD90Q, the EentQckian, and mjself. Oar horses 
were well blown, bat after a good deal of encooragement we got 
them side by side with the fljing game. 

Each 0D6 chose his own, and then delivered his shot at his 
best convenience. The conseqaence was, that foar of the cows 
were strewed oat along the path, and rewarded as for oar hard 
gallop. The rest, on aocoant of saving oar horses, were saflfered 
to make their escape. 

As we had now plenty of excellent meat, it was resolved to 
encamp again, and remain for some time on that spot, antil we 
had rested oar horses after their long joarney, when we shoald 
make a fresh search for the bafato, and have another ^rtm^ oc 
two out of them. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

UNIXPKCTBD OUBSTS. 

Ws foand Ike and Redwood bitterly %ngrj at the boll they 
had slain. They alleged that he had made a rush at them in 
coming op, and that was why they had risen to their feet and 
fired opon him. We thooght 9iich had been the case, as we had 
noticed a strange manoeoyre on the part of the boll. Bot for 
that, oor goides belicTcd they woold have socceeded to their 
hearts' content ; as they intended first to hare shot the other 
boll, and then the cows woold have remained ontil all had 
fallen. 

A place was now selected for oor night-camp, and the meat 
from the cows brooght in and dressed. Over a fire of cotton- 
wood logs we soon cooked the most splendid sopper we had 
eaten for a long time. 

The beef of the wild bofifalo-cow is far soperior to that of 
domestic cattle, bot the " tit-bits'' of the same animal art 
loxories never to be forgotten. Whether it be that a prairie 
appetite lends something to the relish is a qoestion. This I will 
not venture to deny ; bot certainly the "baron of beeF in merry 
old England has no soo^enirs to me so sweet as a roast rib of^ 
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^tat cow," cooked oTer a cotton-wood fire, and eaten in the 
open air, under the pure ekj of the prairies. 

The place where we had pitched our camp was upon the bauka 
of a very small spring-stream, or creek, that, rising near at hand, 
meandered through the prairie to a not distant branch of the 
Arkansas River. Where we were, this creek was embanked 
very slightly ; but, at about two hundred yards' distance, on 
each side, there was a range of bluffs that followed the direction 
of the stream. These bluffs were not very high, but sufficiently 
80 to prevent any one down in the creek bottom from having a 
view of the prairie level. As the bottcnn itself was covered with 
yery coarse herbage, and as a better grass — ^the buffalo — grew 
on the prairie above, we there picketed our horses, intending to 
bring them closer to the camp when night set in, or before going 
to sleep. The camp itself — that is the two tents, with Jake's 
waggon — were on the very tdge of the stream ; but Jake's mules 
were up on the plain, along with the rest of the cavaUada, 

It was still two hours before sunset. We had made our 
dinner, and, satisfied with the day's sport, were enjoying ou^ 
selves with a little brandy, that still held out in our good-sized 
keg, and a smoke. We had reviewed the incidents of the day, 
and were laying out our plans for the morrow. We were 
admonished by the coldness of the evening that winter was not 
far off^ and we all agreed that another week was as long as we 
could safely remain upon the prairies. We had started late in 
the season, but our not finding the buffalo farther to the east 
had made a great inroad upon our tune, and ^iled all oar 
ealculatioDS. Now ^at we had found them, a waek was «f 
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uoco BM we could allow for their bunt. Already irost appeared 
ID the night hours, and made us uncomfortable enough, and we 
knew that in the prairie region the transition from autumn to 
irinter is often sudden and unexpected. 

The oldest and wisest of the party were of the opinion that we 
ihould not delay our return longer than a week, and the others 
Assented to it. The guides gave the same adyice, although these 
cared little about wintering on the prairie, and were willing to 
remain as long as we pleased. We knew, however, that the 
hardships to which we should be subjected would not be relished 
by se?eral of tho party, and it would be better for all to 
get back to Vi% settlements before the setting in of serere 
weather. 

I haye said we were all in high spirits. A week's hunting, 
with something to do at it every day, would satisfy us. We 
should do immense slaughter on the buffalo, by approaching, 
running, and surrounding them. We should collect a quantity 
of the best meat, jerk and dry it over the fire, load our waggon 
with that, and with a large number of robes and horns as 
trophies, should go back in triumph to the settlementg. Such 
were our pleasant anticipations. 

I am sorry to say that these anticipations were never realised 
- -not one of them. When we reached the nearest setUementi 
which happened about six weeks after, our party presented aa 
appearance that differed as much from a triumphal procession as 
could well be imagined. One and all of us were afoot One 
and all of us — even to the fat little doctor — were emaciated| 
m^f^ed, foot-sore, frost-brtten, and little better than half aliva 
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We had a number of baffalo-fikiiis with as it is true, hot these 
hong about our shoulders, and were fcnr use, and not show. 
Thej had served as for weeks for beds and blankets by 
night, and for great coats under the fierce winter rains. Bat 
I anticipate. Let ns return to our camp on the little creek. 

I have said that we sat around the blazing fire discussing our 
future plans, and enjoying the future by anticipation. The 
hours passed rapidly on, and while thus engaged night came 
down upon us. 

At this time some one advised that we should bring up the 
horses, but another said it would be as well to let them browse 
a while longer, as the grass where they were was good, and thej 
had been for some days on short commons. "They will be safo 
enough," said this speaker. "We have seen no Indian sign, or 
if any of you think there is danger, let some one go up to the 
bluffy but by all means let the poor brutes have a good meal 
of it." 

This proposal was accepted. Lanty was despatched to stand 
guard over the horses, while the rest of us remained by the fire 
conversing as before. 

The Irishman could scarcely have had time to get among the 
animals, when our ears were saluted by a medley of sounds that 
sent the blood to our hearts, and caused us to leap simultane- 
ously from the fire. 

The yells of Indians were easily understood, even by the 
' greenest " of our party, and these, mingled with the neighii^ 
of horses, the prancing of hoofs, and the shouts of our guard, 
were the sounds that reached us. 
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** loJnDg, by 0-^ 1" cried Ike, springing np, aud clntohiiig 
his long rifie. 

This wild exclamation was echoed bj more than one, as eadk 
kaped back from the fire and ran to his gnn. 

In a few seconds we had cleared the brnshwood that thicklj 
eovered the bottom, and climbed ont on the bluff. Here we 
were met by the terrified gnard, who was mnning back 
at the top of his speed, and bellowing at the top of his 
loice. 

"Och, murther P cried he, "the sayage bastes — there's a 
thousand oy thim I They've carried off the cattle — CTery leg — 
mules an' all, by Jaysus !" 

Rough as was this announcement, we soon became satisfied 
that it was but too true. On reaching the place where the 
awaMada had been picketed, we found not the semblance of a 
horse. Even the pins were drawn, and the lazoes taken along. 
Far off on the prairie we could discern dimly a dark mass of 
mounted men, and we could plainly hear their triumphant shouts 
and laughter, as they disappeared in the distance I 

We ncTcr saw either them or our horses again. 

They were a party of Pawnees, as we afterwards learned, and 
no doubt had they attacked us, we should haye suffered severely i 
but there were only a few of them, and they were satisfied with 
plundering us of our horses. It is just possible that after 
securing them they might hare returned to attack us, had not 
Lanty surprised them at their work. After the alarm they 
knew we would be on the look-oat for them, and therefore wert 
contented to carry off our aninoali. 
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It ii difficolt to explain the change that thus bo Boddenlf 
occurred in oar feelings and circumstances. The prospect before 
OS — thus set afoot upon the prairie at sach a distance from the 
settlements, and at such a season — was perfectly appalling. We 
shonld haye to walk eyerj inch of the waj— carry our food, and 
•rerjthing else, upon our backs. Perhaps we might not be too 
much hardened with food. That depended npon Tery precarious 
eurcomstancee — upon oar homing luck. Our "stock" in the 
waggon was reduced to only a few days' rations, and of coarse 
would go but a few days with us, while we had many to proride 
for. 

These thoughts were after-reflections — thoughts of the next 
morning. Darii^ that night we thought only of the Indians, 
for of coarse we did not as yet believe they had l^t os for good. 
We did not retom to sleep by the fire— that woald have bees 
▼ery foolishness. Some went back to get their arms in order, 
and then retaming we all lay along the edge of the bluff, where 
the path led into the bottom, and watched the prairie antil the 
morning. We lay in silence, or only mattering our thooghts to 
one another. 

I haye said until the morning. This is not strictly true, foi 
before the morning that sacoeeded that noehe trisU broke apon 
as, another cruel misfortune befei us, which still farther narrowed 
the circamstances Uiat surrounded as. I hare already stated 
that the herbage of the creek bottom was coarse. It consisted 
of ^ong grass, interspersed with briars and bunches of wild pea 
traes, with here and there a growth of scrubby wood. It waa 
difflcnlt to get through it, except by paths made Ij the bnflUo 
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and other animals. At this season of the year the thick growth 
of annaals was now a mass of withered stems, parched by the 
hot sans of aotmnn nntil thej were as dry as tinder. 

While engaged in oar anzioas yigil upon the plain aboTe, 
we had not giren a thought either to oar camp or the large fire 
we had left there. 

All at once our attention was directed to the latter by a 
load crackling noise that sounded in our ears. We sprang to 
our feet, and looked into the Talley behind us. The camp was 
on fire. 

The brush was kindled all around it, and blazed to the height 
of seTcral feet. We could see the blaze reflected from the white 
eanyas both of wagon and tents, and in a few seconds these 
were licked into the hot flames, and disappeared from our yiew. 

Of course we made no effort to saTO them. That would hare 
been an idle and foolish attempt. We could not haye approached 
the spot, without the almost certain danger of death. Abready 
while we gazed, the fire spread over the whole creek bottom, 
and passed rapidly both ap and down the banks of the 
stream. 

For ourselyes there was no danger. We were up on the open 
prairie coyered only with short grass. Had this caught also, 
we knew how to saye ourselyes ; but the upper leyel, separated 
by a steep bluff, was not reached \>j the conflagration that raged 
so fiercely below. 

We stood watching the flames for a long while, until daylight 
broke. The bottom, near where we were, had ceased to bum, 
and now lay beneath us, smoking, smouldering, and blank We 

15 
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descendedy aod picked oar steps to where oar camp had stood 
The tents were like black cerements. The iron work of tht 
wagon alone remained, onr extra clothing and provisions were 
all consumed. Eren the produce of onr yesterday's hunt h] 
: the ashes a chaired and mined mast 1 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 



A 8UPPSB OF WOLF-MUITOV. 



dm condition was now lamentable indeed. We eren hungered 
for our breakfSast, and nothing to eat The fire had consumed 
everything. A party went to look for the remains of the buffalo- 
dmII killed by the guides, but returned without a morsel of meat 
The wolves had cleaned the carcass to a skeleton. The mar- 
row-bones, however, still remained, and these were brought in— 
afterwards, the same parts of the four cows ; and we made oui 
breakfast on marrow — eating it raw — not but that we had fire 
enough, but it is less palatable when cooked. 

What was next to be done ? We held a consultation, and of 
course came to the resolve to strike for the first settlement-*- 
that was the frontier town of Independence on the Missouri 
River. It was nearly three hundred miles off^ and we calculated 
on reaching it in about twenty days. We only reckoned the 
miles we had to traverse. We allowed nothing for the nnmer* 
ous delays, caused by marshes and the fording of flooded 
streams. It afterwards turned oat that oar calculations wore 
incorrect. It was neariy twice twenty days before wo arrived at 
Independence 

We never thoaght of following the trail of the Indiani it 
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recover oar horses. We knew thej were gone far beyond pur 
suit, bat even could we have come up with them, it woald 
only have been to imperil our liyes in an uneqaal strife. Wo 
gave up oar horses as lost, and only deliberated on how we were 
io undertake the journey a foot 

Here a serious question aroise. SLouid we at once turn our 
faces towards the settlement, how were we to subsist on the 
way? By heading for Independence we should at once get clAar 
of the buffalo range, and what other gama iras to be depeudaj 
on f A stray deer, rabbit, or prairie grouse might suffice to sus- 
tain a single traveller for a long time, but there were ten of as. 
How was this number to be fed on the way ? Even with our 
horses to carry us in pursuit of game, we had not been able oo 
our outward journey to procure enough for alL How much less 
our oppportunity now that we were afoot ! 

To head directly homeward therefore was not to be thought 
of. We should assuredly perish by the way. 

After much discussion it was agreed that we should remain 
for some days within the buffalo range, antil we had sacceeded 
in procuring a supply of meat, and then, each carrying his share, 
we should begin our jonmey homeward. In fact, this was not a 
disputed point. All knew there remained no other way of savuig 
our lives. The only difference of opinion was as to the direction 
we should ramble in search of the bufllftlo ; for although we 
knew Chat we were on the outskirts of a great herd, we were 
iM>t certain as to its whereabouts, and by taking a ftilse directSoa 
wa might £ret out of its range altogether. 

it to happened, however, that fortane lately so adverse, new 
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took a torn in oar fovoor, ^o4 the great buffalo droTe was foanci 
withoat much trouble on oar part. Indeed almost without any 
exertion, farther than that of loading and firing onr guns, we 
tame into possession of beef enough to hare victualled an armj. 
We had, rnqreoyer, the excitement of a grand hunt, although we 
no longer hunted for the sport of the thing. 

Daring that day we scattered in Tarious directioi^s over the 
prairie, agreeing to meet again at night. The object of our thus 
separating was to enable us to co?er a greater extent of ground, 
and afford a better chance of game. To our mutual chagrin we 
met at the appointed rendezTOus all of us empty-hauded. The 
only game brought in was a couple of marmots (prairie dogs), 
that would not hare been sufficient for the supper of a cat. 
They were not enough to gi?e each of the party a taste, so we 
were compelled to go witboot supper. Haring had but a 
meagre breakfast and no dinner, it will not be wondered at that 
we were by this time hungry as wolves ; and we began to dread 
that death by starvation was nearer than we thought ot Buffa- 
loes — several small gangs of them — had been seen during the 
day, but so shy that none of them could be approached 
Another day's failure would place our lives in a perilous situa- 
tion indeed ; and as these thoughts passed through our minds, 
we gazed on each other with looks that betokened apprehension 
and alarm. The bright blaxe of the camp-fijre — ^for the cold had 
compelled us to kindle one — no longer lit up a round of joyful 
(aces It shone upon cheeks haggard with hunger and pallid 
with fear. There was no story for the delighted listener — ne 
idyenture to be related. We were no longer the historians, bol 
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the real actors in a drama — a drama whose denouemeni might be 
a fearful one. 

As we sat gazing at each other, in hopes of giving or receiying 
some morsel of comfort and encouragement, we noticed old Ike 
silently glide from his place bj the fire, and after a whisper to 
OS to remain silent, crawl off on his hands and knees. He had 
seen something doubtless, and hence his singular conduct. In a 
few minutes his prostrate form was lost in the darkness, and for 
some time we saw or heard no more of him. At length we were 
startled by the whip-like crack of the gpiide's rifle, and fancying 
it might be Indians, each sprang up in some alarm and seized 
his gun. We were soon reassured, however, by seeing the 
upright form of the trapper as he walked deliberately back 
towards the campfire, and the blaze revealed to us a large 
whitish object dangling by his side and partly dragging ak^ig 
the ground. 

" Hurrah 1" cried one, " Ike has killed game.'' 

" A deer — an antelope," suggested several. 

"No— 0," drawled Redwood. "Taint eyther, but I guess 
we won't quarrel with the meat I could eat a raw jackass jest 
about now.'' 

Ike came up at this moment, and we saw that his game was 
DO other than a prdrie wolf. Better that Uian hunger, thought 
all of us ; and in a brace of seconds the wolf was suspended 
over the fire, and roasting in the hide. 

We were now more cheerful, and the anticipation of such an 
odd viand for supper, drew jokes from several of the party. To 
the trappers such a dish was nothing new, although thaj ^ 
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the onlj persons of the party who had partaken of it. Bnt there 
was not one fastidious palate present, and when the ''wolf* 
mntton " was broiled, each cleaned his joint or his rib with as 
much gout as if he had been picking the bones of a pheasant. 

Before the snpper was ended the wolf-killer made a second 
«rmp, killing another wolf precisely as he had done the former ; 
and we had the gratification of knowing that oor breakfast was 
now provided for. These creatures, that all along onr journey 
had received nothing from us but anathemas, were now likely to 
come in for a share of our blessings, and we could not help 
feeling a species of gratitude towards them, although at the 
same time we thus killed and ate them. 

The snpper of roast wolf produced an agreeable change in our 
feelings, and we even listened with interest to our guides, whO| 
appropriate to the occasion, related some curious incidents of the 
many narrow escapes they had had from starvation. 

One in particular fixed our attention, as it afforded an illostra 
tion of trapper life under peculiar sircoaiBtaiioeB. 
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CHAPTER XXXTIL 

BJLRI HUimNa AND CRICKBT DBITINO. 

TioB two trappers, in oompanj witb two others ot toe i 
eaUiug, were on a trapping expedition to one of the tribatariea 
of the great Bear RiTer, west of the Rockj Monntains, when 
thej were attacked by a band of hostile Utahs, and robbed, not 
onlj of the produce of their hnnt, bat their horses and pack- 
moles were taken from them, and even their arms and ammooi- 
tioo. The Indians coold hare taken their liyes as well, bat 
from the interference of one of the chiefs, who knew old Ike 
thej were allowed to go free, althoogh io the midst of the desert 
regioD where they were, that was do great fayoor. They were 
as likely as not to perish from hooger before they coold reaco 
any settlement — as at that time there was none nearer than 
Fort Hall opon the Snake River, a distance of foil three hao- 
dred miles. Our foor trappers, however, were not the men to 
' yield themselves up to despair, even in the midst of a desert ; 
and they at once set aboot making the most of their circam- 
stances. 

There were deer opon the stream where they had been 
trapping, and bear also, as well as other game, bat what did 
that signify, now that they had no arms 7 Of coarse, Ae deet 
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or antelopes sprang oat of the shrubbery, or scoured across the 
plain, only to tantalize them. 

Kear where thej had been left by the Indians, was a **sage 
prairie," that is, a plain coTered with a growth of the arUmina 
plant — the leaves and berries of which — bitter as they are — ' 
form the food of a species of hare, known among the trappers as 
the " sage rabit.*' This creature is as swift as most of its tribe, 
but althongh our trappers had neither dog nor gun, they found 
a way of capturing the sage rabbits. Not by snaring neither, 
for they were even without materials to make snares out of. 
Their mode of securing the game was as follows : 

They had the patience to construct a circolar fence, by 
wattling the sage plants together, and then leaving one side 
4»pen, they made a ^'surround" upon the plain, beating the 
bushes as they went, until a number of rabbits were driven 
within the inclosure. The remaining part of the fence was then 
completed, and the rabbit hunters going inside, chased the game 
about until they had caught all that ^'ite inside. Although 
the fence was but about three feet in height, the rabbits never 
attempted to leap over, but rushed head foremost against the 
wattles, and were either caught or knocked over with sticks. 

This piece of ingenuity was not original with the trappers, as 
Ike and Redwood admitted. It is the mode of rabbit hunting 
practised by some tribes of western Indians, as the poor Shosho- 
nees and miserable " diggers,'' whose whole lives are spout in a 
constant struggle to procure food enough to sustain them. 
These Indians capture the small animals that inhabit theii 
bamn otuatrj tQr.wajs that more resemble the instinct of 

16* 
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beastfl of prej than anj reasoning process. In fact, there art 
bands of these Indians who can hardly be said to have yet 
reached the hnnter state. Some of them carry as their sole 
armonr a long stick with a hooked end, the object of which is to 
irag the agawut and the lizard out of its care or cleft among 
the rocks ; and this species of game is transferred from the end 
of the stick to the stomach of the captor with the same despatch 
as a hungry mastiff wonld devour a mouse. 

Impounding the sage hare is one of the mastw-strokes of 
their hunter-craft, and forms a source ci employment to them 
for a considerable portion of the year. 

Our four truppers, then, remembering the Indian mode of 
rapturing these creatures, put it in execution to some advan- 
tage, and were soon able to satisfy their hunger. After two or 
three days spent in this pursuit, they had caught more than 
twenty hares, but the stock ran out, and no more could be 
found in that neighborhood. 

Of course only a few were required for present use, and the 
rest were dried over a sage fire until they were in a condition to 
keep for some days. 

Packing them on their backs, the ta*appers set out, heading 
for the Snake River. Before they could reach Fort Hall, theii 
rabbit meat was exhausted, and they were as badly off as 
before. The country in which they now found themselves was 
if possible more of a desert than that they had just quitted. 
Even rabbits could not dwell in it, or the few that were started 
eould not be caught. The artemisia was not in suflScient plenty 
Id make an inclosure with, and it woold have been hopeless to 
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have attempted sach a thing ; as thej might have spent daja 
without trapping a single hare. Now and again they were tan- 
talised by seeing the great sage cock, or, as natoralists call it^ 
" cock of the plains '' ( Tetrao uropkasianus), bnt they could only 
hear the loud " bnrr" of its wings, and watch it sail off to some 
distant point of th^ desert plain. This bird is the largest of the 
grouse kind, though it is neither a bird of handsome plumage, 
nor yet is it delicate in its flesh. On the contrary, the flesh, 
from the nature of its food, which is the berry of the wild worm- 
wood, is both unsaToury and bitter. It would not hare deterred 
the appetites of onr four trappers, could they hare laid their 
hands npon the bird, bnt without guns snch a thing was out of 
the question. For seyeral days they sustained themselyes on 
roots and berries. Fortunately it was the season when these 
are ripe, and they found here and there the prairie tnrnip 
{PsoraUa eseulenta), and in a marsh which they had to cross 
they obtained a quantity of the celebrated Kamas roots. 

All these supplies, howeyer, did not prove sufficient. They 
had still four or five days' farther journey, and were beginning 
to fear they would not get through it, for the country to be 
passed was a perfect barren waste. At this crisis, howeyer, a 
new scource of subsistence appeared to them, and in sufficient 
plenty to enable them to continue their journey without fear of 
want. As if by magic, the plain npon which they were tra 
Telling all at once became covered with large crawling insects of 
a dark brown colonr. These were insects known among the 
trappers as '' prairie crickets," but from the description givea 
of them by the tnppen the hanter-natnralist pronounced then 
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to be '' loctsts," Tiiej were of that q>eci68 koowu in Ammm 
M the " seventeeD jean' locust " ( Ckada t^ptmdectm), so called 
becaose there is a pc^ular belief that they onlj appear la great 
swarms every aeyenteett years. It is probable, however, that 
this periodical appearance is an error, and that their comiog at 
longer or shorter intervals depends npon the heat of the climate^ 
and many other curcnmstances. 

Tbey have been known to arrive in a great city, coming not 
from afar, bnt ont of the ground from between the bricks of 
the pavement and oat of the crevices in the walls, suddenly 
covering the jtreeu with their mnltitades. But this species 
does not destroy v^etation, as is the case with others ci the 
locust tribe. They themselves form the favourite food of many 
birds, as well as quadrupeds. Hogs eagerly feed upon and 
destroy vast numbers of them ; and even the squirrels devov 
them with as great a relish as they do nuts. These facts wera 
furnished by the hunter-naturalist^ but our tca^^cs had ao 
equally interesting tale to tell. 

As soon as they set eyes upcm the locusts and saw that they 
were crawling thickly upon the plain, they felt that they were 
safe. They knew that these insects wm^ a staple article of food 
among the same tribes of Indians who hunt the sage hare. 
Tbey knew, moreover, theur mode of capturing theai, and they 
at once set about making a large collection. 

This was done by hollowing out a circalar pit in the sanc^ 
earth, and then the four s<^>aratiog some distance from each 
other, drove the crickets towards a conunon oentro— the pit 
After some manoeuvnng, a larjpaquaatily was broi^lit t^tiiae 
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and these being pressed npoa all sides, cffciwled up to the edge 
of the pit, and were (precipitated into its bottom. Of coarae 
the hole had been made deep enough to prevent them getting 
out until thej were secured by the hnnters. 

At each drive nearly half a bushel was obtained, and then a 
fresh pit was made in another part of the pMn, and more driven 
in, until our four trappers had as many as they wanted. 

The crickets were next killed, and slightly parched upon hot 
stones, until they were dry enough to keep and carry. The 
Indians usually pound them, and mixing them with the seeds ot 
a species of gramma grass, which grows abundantly in that 
country, form them into a sort of bread, known among the 
trappers as " cricket-cake." These seeds, however, our trappers 
could not procure, so they were compelled to eat the parched 
crickets " pure and unmixed ;" but this, in the condition in which 
they then were, was found to be no hardship. 

In fine, having made a bundle for each, they once more took 
the route, and after many hardships, and sufTering much from 
thirst, they reached the remote settlement of Fort Hall, where, 
being known, they were of course relieved, and fitted out for a 
fresh trapping expedition. 

Ike and Redwood both declared that they afterwards had 
their revenge upon the XTtahs, for the scurvy treatment they had 
suffered, but what was the precise character of that revenge 
they declined stating. Both loudly swore that the Pawnees 
bad better look out for the future, for they were not the men to 
be " set afoot on the parairy for nuthin." 

After listening to the relations cf oar guides, a night-guard 
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Wtt8 ap^^ointed, and the rest of as, huddling aroand the camp 
fire, were soon as sound asleep as thongh we were reposing 
nnder damask cortalns, on beds of dow'n ; so trne is it, that 
man is a creatare of habit, and that inclination haying led US' 
to adopt for the time a wandering life, we now felt no inconve- 
iience from a deprivation of those loxorieSy and comforts to 
vhieh we had hitherto bean accostomed 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



▲ GRAND BATPJI. 



An spot we had chosen for our camp was near the edge of a 
i; U riralet with low banks. In fact, the surface of the water 
Whs nearly on a level with that of the prairie. There was no 
won.iy with the exception of a few straggling cotton-woods, and 
some of the long-leafed willows, peculiar to the prairie streams. 

O^t of the cotton- woods we had made our camp-fire, and this 
was fK>me twenty or thirty paces back from the water, not in a 
conspicnont position, but in the bottom of a bowl-shaped depres- 
sion in the prairie ; a curious formation, for which none of us 
could account It looked as if fashioned by art, as its form was 
circular, and iis sides sloped regularly downward to the centre, 
like the crater of a volcano. But for its size, we might have 
taken it for a bnflEiEilo wallow, but it was of vastly larger 
diameter than one of these, and altogether deeper and more 
funnel-shaped. 

We had noticed several other basins of the same sort near the 
place, and had our circumstances been dilTerent, we shonld have 
been interested m endeavouring to account for their existence. 
As it was, we did d >t trouble ourselves much about the geologj 
of the neighboiirl\> * 1 we were in. We were only too anxioiif 
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to get oat of it ; but seeing that this singolar hole wotild be a 
safe place for our camp-fire— for oar thoughts still dwelt apoo 
the rascallj Pawnees — we had kindled it there. Reclined 
against the sloping sides of the basin, with oar feet resting apoo 
^ts bottom, oar partj disposed themselves, and in this positioc 
went to sleep. 

One was to be awake all night as guard ; though, of course, 
all took turns, each awaking the sentinel whose watch was to 
follow his. 

To the doctor was assigned the fiirst two hours, and as we 
went to sleep, we coM peroeiya his plomp ronoded fbrm seated 
upon the outer rim of the circular bank abo?e us. None of us 
had any groat faith in the doctor as # guard, bat his watch was 
during the least dangerous time of night, ao far as Indians are 
copcemed. These narer make their attack until the hours after 
midnight, $» thef knpw wall that these are the hours of souDdest 
sleep. The horae-driTe of the prefioiis night was an exertion, 
but that had ha|^>eiied because thejr had drawn near and seen 
no horse-guard. It was a verj unusual case. They kuew that 
we ware now on the a}ert ; and if they had meditated lartha 
mischief, would ha^e atte0^>ted it «nly after midni^t hour. 
We had no apprehensions therefiore, and one and all of us being 
Tery much fatigued with the day's hunting a-foot, slept soundly. 
The bank against whidi we rested was dry and comfortable ; 
the fire warmed us well, and redoubled our desire for repose. 

It appears that the doctor fell asleep on his post, or else we 
might all of us haye been batter p'^pactd for the inTasion tl jl 
pa suffered daring that night. 
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I was awakened bj load shoatg — the gddes were otic ring 
them. I sprang to mj feet in the fall belief that we were 
attacked by Indians, and at first thonght caught hold of mj 
gnn. All mj companions were roused about the same time, and, 
labouring under a similai hallucination, went through a like • 
series of manoeuvres. 

But when we looked up, and beheld the doctor stretched along 
the ridge, and still snoring soundly, we scarce knew what to 
make of it. 

Ike and Redwood, howerer, accustomed to sleep with one 
4ye open, had waked first, and had already climbed the ridge ; 
and the double report of their guns confirmed our suspidons 
that we were attacked by Indians. What else could they he 
firing at 7 

" This way all of you !" cried Redwood, making signs for us 
to come op where he and his companion ahready were, waving 
their guns around their heads, and acting in a very singular 
manner, "this way, bring your guns, pistols, and all— quick 
with you !^ 

We ail dashed up the steep. Just at the moment that the 
doctor suddenly awaking ran terrified down. As we ple^sed 
up, we could he^r a mingling of noises, the tramp of horsemen 
as we thought, cad a loud bellowing, as if from a hundred bulls. 
The last sounds could not well have been more like the bellowing 
of bulls, for in reality it was such. The night was a bright 
Bioonlight, and the moment we raised our heads above the scarp 
of the ridge we saw at onee the cause of our alarm. The plaii: 
Around us was black with buffaloes I Tens of thousands bmsI 
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bate been in tbe droye which wss passing ns to a great jlepth ua 
both sides. Thej were running at a fast trot — some of them 
eyen galloping, and in some places thej were so thickly packed 
together, that one would be seen mounting upon the hind 
quarters of the other, while some were thrown down, and 
trampled over bj their companions. 

" Hyur, hyur, all -of ye I'' cried Ike, " stand by hyur, oi 
they'll git into the hole, and tramp ns to shucks I" 

We saw at a glance the meaning of these instructions. The 
excited animals were rushing headlong, and nothing seemed to 
stay their course. We could see them dashing into and across 
the little streamlet without making any account of it. Should 
they pour into the circle in which we stood, others would follow, 
and we might get mingled with the drore. There was not a 
spot on the prairie where we could have been safe. The im- 
petuous mass was impelled from behind, and could neither halt 
nor change its course. Already a pair of bulls had fiEillen before 
the rifles of our guides, and to some extent prevented the others 
from breaking orer the ring, but they would certainly have done 
so had it not been for the shouts and gestures of f ne trappers 
We rushed to the side indicated, and each of us prepared to fire, 
but some of the more prudent held their loads for awhile, others 
pulled trigger, and a succession of shots from rifles, double- 
barrels, and reTolvers soon raised a pile of dead buffaloes that 
blocked up the passage of the rest, as though it had been a 
Darrier built on purpose. 

A breathing space was now allowed us, and each loaded hit 
i^jiece as fast as he was able. There was no time loot in ftriag 
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for the stream of liyiDg creatures swept on contiutioaslj, and a 
mark was found in a single glance of the eye. 

I think we mast have continued the loading and firing fvir 
learlj a quarter of an hour. Then the great herd began to 
TOW thinner and thinner, until the last buffalo had passed. 

We looked around us to contemplate the result. The ground 
on everj side of the circle was covered with dark hirsute forms, 
but upon that where we stood a perfect mass of them luy 
together. These forms were in every attitude, some stretched 
on their sides, others upon their knees, and still a number upon 
their feet, but evidently wounded. 

Some of us were about to rush out of our charmed circle to 
complete the work, but were held back by the warning voices 
of the guides. 

**For yur lives don't go," cried Redwood, "don't stir from 
hynr till we've knocked 'em all over. Thur's some o' them with 
life enough left to do for a ween o' ye yet." 

So saying, the trapper raised his long piece, selected one of 
the bulls that were seen on their feet, and sent him rolling over. 

Another and another was disposed of in the same way, and 
then those tliat were in a kneeling position were reconnoitred to 
see if they were still alive, and when found to be so were 
speedily disposed of by a bullet 

When all were laid out we emerged from the hole, and 
counted the game. There were no less than twenty-five dead 
immediately around the circle, besides several wounded that we 
could see straggling off over the plain. 

We did not think of going to rest again imtO each of ns bad 
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eateD aDout two poaods of fresh buffalo-beef, aud wbat wiib tbf 
excitement of this odd adyentare, and the jokes that followed — 
not a few of them levelled at our quondam guard — ^it was ueai 
morning before we closed our ejes again in sleep, from the sonnd 
iepths of which we were pot distnrbed till the sun waf high 
In the heayens, and our wearied bodies had been fullj rested 
firom the (atigot and aicitemeiit gl* Uie last night's mordwon 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 
m BouTfc ntmx, 

Wx awoke more confident of oar fatore. We had now pfo* 
vision enoagh and thoosands of pounds to spare. It only 
remained for us to make it portable, and preserve it by drying ; 
and this would occupy about three full days. Our guides under- 
stood well how to cure meat without salt, and as soon as we had 
breakfasted all of us set to work. We had to pick and choose 
amidst such mountains of meat. Of course the fat cows onlj 
were " butchered." The bulls were left where they had fallen, 
to become the food of wolves, scores of which were now seen 
skulking around the spot. 

A large fire was kindled, and near this was erected a h*ame- 
work of branches, on which was laid or suspended the meat, cut 
into thin slices and strips. These were placed at such a distance 
from the fire that it acted upon them only to dry up the juices, 
and in less than forty-eight hours the strips became hard and 
stiff, so that they would keep for months without danger of 
spoiling. Meanwhile some employed themselves in dressing 
buffalo skins, so as to render them light and portable, in other 
words to make robes of them that would serve us for sleep- 
ing in. 

At the end of the t]^ir4 i^y W9 b.a4 imranged every tHing, and 
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were ready to set forth on oar homeward joomej. Each was 
to carry his own rations of the jerked meat, as well as his arms^ 
robes, and equipments. Of coarse, loaded in this manner, we 
did not expect to make a long daily jonrney, but, supplied as 
we were with pro?isions for thirty days, we had no fear but that 
before the end of that time we should reach Independence. We 
were in high spirits as we set oat, although, before we had 
walked flAr, the pressure of our packs somewhat moderated the 
exuberance of our feelings ; and before we had been fifty hours 
upon the road, an incident occurred that once more reduced us 
to a new state of despondency, and placed us once more in peril 
of our liyes. Many an accident of flood and field, many a 
"hair-breadth 'scape" are to be encountered in a journey 
through prairie-land, and the most confident calculations of the 
trayeller are often rendered worthless in a single moment. So 
we found to our consternation. 

* The accident which befel us was one of a deplorable charac- 
ter. We had reached the banks of a small stream, not oyer 
fifty yards in width, but very deep. After going down it for 
several miles, no place could be found that was fordable, and at 
length we made up our minds to swim across, rather than spen^ 
more time in searching for a ford. This was easy enough, as we 
were all swimmers, and in a few minutes most of the party were 
safely landed on the other side. 

But it remained to get our provisions and other matters over^ 
and for this purpose a small raft had been constructed, upoo 
which the packs of meat, robes, as well as our arms and ammoni- 
tioQ« were laid. A cord was attached to the raft, and one of 
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the party swam oter with the cord, and then several taking 
bold, commenced dragging over the raft with its load. 

Although the stream was narrow, the current was strong and 
rapid, and just as the raft had got near the middle, the towing 
line snapped, and away went the whole baggage down stream. 

We all followed along the banks in hopes of securing the raft 
when it should float near, and at first we had little apprehensioii 
about the matter. But, to our mortification, we now perceiyed 
a rapid just below, and there would be no chance of preventing 
the frail structure from going over it. The packs, robes, and 
guns had been laid upon the raft, not even fastened to it, for in 
our careless security, we never anticipated such a result. 

It was too late to leap into the stream and endeavor to stop 
the raft. No one thought of such a thing. All saw that it 
was impossible ; and we stood with anxious hearts watching the 
floating mass, as it swept down and danced over the foaming 
waters. Then a shock was heard — the raft heeled round — still, 
poised upon a sharp rock, stood for a moment in mid-stream, 
«ind then, once more washed free, it glided on into the still water 
below. 

We rushed down the banks, after ai effort se ured the raft, 
and drew it ashore ; but, to our constematioo, most of the pro- 
visions, with the guns and ammunition, were gone I 

They had been tossed off in the very middle of the rapids, 
and of course, were lost for ever. Only three packs of the 
meat, with a number of robes, remamed upon the raft. 

We were now in a more serious conditiim than ever. The 
pr3vi8ion saved from the wreck would rot last os a week, mm! 
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whm Miat WM coosamed, how were we to [nrocure more T Our 
tMban^ of killing game was taken from at. We bad no arms bot 
{Hstole and knives. What chance ef killing a deer or an/ othef 
ereatore, with these ? 

The prospect was gloomy enough. Some evra advised tuat 
we shonld go back to where we had left the buffalo carcasses. 
Bat bj this time the wolves had cleaned them of their flesh. 
It woold have been madness to go ba<^ There was no other 
course bat to head once txaxe towurds the settlements, and 
travd as fast as we coald. 

On half rations we coatinoed on, making onr dailj jonmeys 
as long as possible. It was fortnnate we had saved some of the 
robes, for it w«s now winter, and the cold had set in with 
extreme bitterness. Some Bights we were obliged to encamp 
without wood to make a €re with, but ve were in hopes of sooo 
reaching the forest region, where we shonld not want for that^ 
and w4iere, moreov^, we woold be more likely to meet with 
some game that we could capture. 

On the third day after leaving tiie stream that had been so 
fatal to us, it began snowing, and continued to snow all night 
Next morning the whole coon^ was covered with a white man« 
tie, and we journeyed on, at each st^ sinking in the snow. This 
rendered our travelling very difficulty but as the snow was only 
a foot or so in depth we were able to make way through it. We 
saw many tracks ofdeer, but heeded them not, as we knew there 
was no chance of capturing the animals. Our guides said if it 
wonld only thaw a little, and then freeze again, they could kill 
the deer without their rttes. It did thaw a L'ttle during the d^i 
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tnd at night from bo hard, that in the morniiig Acre was a thick 
crust of ice upon the Btir&ce of the snow. 

This gave us some hope, and next morning a deer hnnt wai 
proposed. We scattered in different directions in partiiM pf two 
and three, and commenced tracking the deer. 

On re-assembling at onr night-oaipp, our different parties came 
back wearied and empty-handed. 

The guides, Ike and Redwood, ha4 gone by themselves, and 
were the last to reach the rendezvous. We watched an^ously 
jbr their return. They came at length, and to our joy each of 
'Jiem carried the half of a deer upon his shoulders. They 
nad discovered the animal by his trail in the snow, and pursued 
It for miles, until its ankles and hoofs became so lacerated b^ the 
irust that it allowed them to approach near enough for the 
-auge of their pistols. Fortunately it proved to be a good' 
4]zed buck, and would add a couple of days to our stock of 
provisions. 

With fresh venison to our break&st^ we started forth next 
morning in better spirits. This day we intended to make a long 
'journey in hopes of getting into heavy timber, where we might 
find deer more plentiful, and might capture some before the 
snow thawed away. But before the end of the day's journey 
we were so stocked with provision, that we no longer cared 
about deer or any other game. Our commissariat was once 
more replenished by the buffalo, and in a most unexpected man- 
ner. We were tramping along upon the frozen snow, when upon 
asoendbg the crest of a ridge, we saw five huge forms directly 
in firont of us. We had no expectation of meetiug with buffiJ^ 



•o fiur to thd eaatward, and were somewhat in doabt as to 
whether thej were buffidoee. Their bodies against the white 
hill-side, appeared of immense siie, and as they were cohered all 
Dfer with hoar frost, and icicles depending from their long 
luBggy tufts of hair, they presented a singular aspect, that for 
awhile pnaled ns. We took them for pine-trees I 

TTe soon saw, howeyer, that they were in motion, moving 
koog the hill, and they could be no other than buffaloes, as no 
other animals could haye presented such an appearance. Of 
)Mrse they were at a long distance, and this prevented us from 
at onee recogmzing them. 

This was an important discovery, and brought our party to a 
hiw and consultation. What course was to be adopted f How 
irei^ we to capture one or all of them f Had the snow been of 
4ofl:idnt depth the thing would have been easy; but although 
im it wiis, it might impede their running, they could get through 
« much &ster than we. The only chance was to ^ approach " 
item by stealth ; but then we must creep within pistol range 
anid that upon the plain white sar£EU)e would be absolutely 
impossible. The foot of the hunter crunching through the fro- 
■en snow, would warn them of their danger long before he could 
get near. In £EU^t when every circumstance had been weighed 
and discussed, we every one despaired of success. At that 
moment what would we have given for a horse and a gun. 

As we talked without ooming to any determination, the fiw 
huge forms disappeared over the sharp ridge, that ran trans- 
versely to our course. As this ridge would shelter us from view 
we hurried forw|rd in order to see what advantages there were 
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m iha gruuDd >n its other side. We were m hopes of semDg 
timber that might enable us to get closer to the game, and we 
made for a small dump that grew on the top of the ridge. We 
reached it at length, and to oar great chagrin, saw the five great 
brutes galloping off on the other side. 

Our hearts fell, and we were turning to each otkar with dis- 
appointed looks, when a tumultuous shout of triumph broke from 
Redwood and the wolf-bller, and both calling out to ua lO 
follow them, dashed off in the direction of the buffalo I 

We looked to ascertain the cause of this strange conduct A 
singular sight met our eyes. The buffalo were sprawling and 
kicking on the plain below; now rushing forward a short 
distance, then spreading their limbs and halting, while some of 
them came heavily down upon their sides, and lay flinging their 
legs about them, as if they had been wounded I 

All these manoeuvres would have been mysterious enough, 
but the guides rushing forward, had already given the key to 
them, by exduming that the iuffcUo were upon the ice/ 

It was true. The snow-covered plain was a frozen lake, and 
the animals in their haste, had galloped upon the ice, where they 
irere now floundering. 

It cost us but a few minutes* time to come up with them, and 
in a few minutes more — a few minutes of fieroe, deadly strife— 
in which pistols cracked and knife-blades gleamed, five great 
carcasses lay motionless upon the blood-stained snow. 

This lucky capture, for we could only attribute it to good 
fortune, was perhaps the means of saving the lives of our party. 
Hie meat fruiushed by the five bulls — ^for bolls they we 
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IbrttMd im ftfli{»Ieftto«k, which enaUed tiB to roteh theMtU«aMlit 
in sdbtj. R is true, we hid Hutny ft hard IriAl lo undergo, and 
many a Weary hour^ walking, beft>r0 we Ulept nnder a roof^ bat 
although in wretehed plight^ at flur aa looks wenti We all got 
back in ezoellent health. 

AX Ind^i^endenoe we were enabled to " rig" onrselTes ont, so 
as lo make aa appearance at St% Louis^wheri we arrited a 
few days after--«n4 wh^e, seated atoond the w«dl-filled taUit 
of the Flanlere* fiotel, we soon foigot the hardshi]p% mt 
UMia h e t e d oalf the pIe«iiiM» of oar wild htmiiHiii^ 
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Seleot Qtorlea. 



« r „. z 50 To Love and to 

Jttlle P. foiitk*s NoTelB. 

Daughter . f x 50 The Widower . . 



•ng Look Abend*. #z 90 1 

've Been Thinking z 50 

To Love and to be Loved. z 90 { 



9190 

The Married Belle z 50 

Courting and Farming z 50 

Kiss and he Friends z 90 

Blossom Bud.. ...(New). ••••.•••• z 50 



Widow OoldenMh^s 

Chris and Otfao z 50 

Ten Old Maids i 50 

His Young Wife z 50 

Lucy z so 

Complete Comie Writings— wtSmographv, ^malt^md 90 illustrations.. ,..$z 90 

The Oaate or Wlilst. 

Pole on WhUt— The 'En^h standard work. Widi the ** Porthmd Rules *....• 75 

Victor H«co*s Oi<e«t Korol. 

Lea Miserables— Thuubted frotn die French. The only complele edltisn %x 90 

_ Hn.lAi]l*a Cook Boi^ 

Mrs. A. P. nnPs New Southern Cookery Book, and domestic reo^pts #s 00 

^ftrlotoa'a Populltf QnotntioBs* 
Carleton*a Newt Rand-Book— Tamihar Quotations, with their authorship ....#z 9» 
Carleton's Classicnl Dictiona^— Condensed Mythology for popular ase..k*M ^ 
Colia £• Oardnor^s NotoLi. 



Stolen Waters. (In 
Broken Dreama* do. 
Compensation. do. 

A Twiated Skein, do. 



.fi SO 
.. z 50 
.. I so 
. t so 



Tested. 



.#1 90 



Rioh Bffedway z so 

A Woman's Wiles. 



Terrace Roses. 



z 50 
z so 



G, W, CARLETON &» CO:S PUBLICATIONS. 
Captain Ifayne Reid's 'Works, 



The White Chiet |x 50 

The Tiger Hunter x 50 

The Hunter*s Feast 1 so 

Wild Life 1 50 

Osceola, the Semioole... 1 50 



The Scalp Hunters fx 50 

The Rifle Rangers z 50 

The War Trail x 50 

The Wood Rangers. x 50 

The Wild Huntress x 50 

Haad-Books of Society. 

The Hahits of Good Society— The nice points of taste and good manners f 1 00 

The Art of Conversation — For those who wish to be agreeable ulkers. i 00 

The Arts of Writing, Reading and Speaking— For Seif-Improvement too 

New Diamond Ediaon— The above 3 books bound in one volume— complete. . . i 50 

Josh BUUbcs. 
His Complete Writings— Wi A Biography, SteefPortrait, and zoo Illustrationt.fs 00 

Old Probability— Ten Comic Almina:^ Z870 to Z879. Bound in one volume z 50 

Cliarlos Diokens. 
Child's History of En|^Und— With Historical lUtutratiotu for School use. . . 75 

Parlor Table iUbum 01 Dickens* Illustrations — With descriptive text a 50 

Lord Batemaa Ballad— Notes by Dickens ; Pictures by Cnukshank 05 

Aanie Edwardes' Novels. 

Stephen Lawrence ....f 75 I Ought We to Visit Her. % 75 

Susan Fielding 75 | A New Book 7S 

Emost Roaaa^s Frenok "Works. 

The Life of Jesus. Translated.... #z 75 I The Life of St. Paul. Translated. fz 75 
Lives of the Apostles Thi. z 75 | The Bible in India— By JacoUiot . a 00 

9. "W. CarletoB. . . . ^ 

Our Artist in Cuba, Peru, Spam, and Algiers— Z50 Caricatures of travel f z 00 

M. IL Pontoroy (Brick). 

Sense. Aseriousbook fx 50 I Nonsense. (Acomicbook) fx 50 

Qold Dust. Do z 50 BriCk-dust. Do. z 50 

Our Saturday Nights z 50 | Home Harmonies z 50 

lOsoellaaooas Works. 

Bvery-Day Home Advice. For Household and Domestic Af&irs $x 59 

The Comic Liar. By the Funny Man of the N. Y. Times. With illustrations. . i 50 

The Children*s Fairy Qeography—With hundreds of beautifuliUustrations.. a 50 

Carleton*s Popular Readings — ^Edited by Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl z 50 

Laus Veneris, and other Poems — By Algernon Charles Swinburne. x 50 

Longfellow's Home Life— By Blanche Roosevelt Machetta z 59 

Hawk-eyes— A comic book by **The Burlington Hawkeye Man.** Illustrated., z 50 

Redbirds Christmas Story— An Illustrated Juvenile. By Maiy J. Holmes .... 50 

The Culprit Pay— Joseph Rodman Drake's Poem. With 100 illustrations a 00 

L*As8ommoir — English Translation from Zola's famous French novel z 00 

Parlor Amusements — Games, Tricks, Home Amusements, by Frank Bellew.... z 00 

Love [L* Amour] — English Translation from Michelet's (amous French work.... z 56 

Woman [La Femme]— The Sequel to "U Amour" Do. Do. .... z 5<» 

Verdant Qreen— A racy Enelish college Story. With aoo comic Qlttstrations z 50 

Why Wife and I Quarreled— Poem by the Author of** Betsey and I are Out**. . z 00 

A Northern Qovemess at the Sunny South — By Professor J. H. Ingraham.. z 50 

Birds of a Feather Flock Together— By Edward A Sothem, the actor z 50 

West India Pickles— A yacht Cruise in the IVopics. By W. P. Talboys. z 50 

Yachtman*B Primer— Instructions for Amateur Sailors. By Warren 50 

The Fall of Man— A Darwinian Satire, by author of **New Gospel of Peace.**.. .- 50 

The Cronicles of Qotham— A New York Satire. Do. Do. . . 25 

Ladies and Gentlemen's Etiquette Book of the best Fashionable Society.... z oo 

Love and Marriage— A book for young people. By Frederick Saunders z 00 

Under the Rose— A Capiul book, by the author of ** East Lvnne." z 00 

So Dear a Dream— A novel by Miss Grant, author of **The Stm Maid.** z 00 

Give me thine Heart — A capiul new domestic Love Story by Roe z 00 

Meeting Her Fate — A charming novel by die author of ** Aurora Floyd.'* z 00 

Faithfnl to the End — A ddightfol domestic novel by Roe. zoo 

Delicate Ground— A powerful new novel by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, zoo 



G. W. CARLETON &» CO,' S PUBLICATIONS. 
Misoellaaeoiu "Works. 



Dawn to Noon— By Violet Fanc.fz 50 
Constance's Fate — Do. .. 1 50 
French Lrove Songs— Translated . 50 

A Bad Boy's First Reader xo 

Lion Jack-By P. T. Baraum x 50 

lack in the Ju ngle— Do i 50 

Cats, Cooks, Etc— By Edw. T. Ely. 50 

Drumming as a Pine Art. 50 

How to Win in Wall Street 50 

The Life of Sarah Bern hardt. .... 95 
Arctic Travela— Isaac L Hayes.... z 50 
College Tramps— Fred. A. Stokes., i 50 
Gospels in Poetry— E. H. KimbalL i 50 
Me— By Mrs. Spencer W.Coe... . 50 
N. Y. to San Francisco— Leslie.... z 50 

Mtso^Uaneoiis 

Doctor Antonio— By Ruffini fi 50 



Don Quixote— nitistrated f z 00 

Arabian Nights — Do i 00 

Robinson Crusoe Do zoo 

Swiss Family Robinson— lUus.. . z 00 
Debatable Land— R. Dale Owen... a 00 
Threading My Way. Da ... z 50 
Spiritualism— By D. D. Home.... s 00 

Fanny Pern Memoriala 9 00 

Orpheus C Kerr— 4 vols, in one.. .. 9 00 
Northern Ballads— E. L. Anderson, z 00 
Offenbach's Tour in America..... z 50 
Stories about Doctors— Jeffreson. z 50 
Stories about Lawyers Do. . . z 50 
Mra. Spriggins.— By Widow Bedott z 50 
How to Make Money— Davies 



NoTeU. 



X 50 



Beatrice Cenci— From the Italian., x 50 
Madame— By Frank Lee Benedict... z 50 
A Late Remorae Do. . . i 50 

Hammer and Anvil Do. . . i 50 

Her Friend Laurence Do. .. 1 50 

Prairie Flower— Emerton Bennett, z 50 
Among the Thorns— Dickinson. .. . z 50 
Women of To-day-Mrs. W.H. White z 50 
Braxton'a Bar— R. M. Daggett.... z 50 

Mias Beck— TUburv Holt x 50 

Sub Rosa— Chas. T. Murray. 50 

Hilda and I— E. Bedell Benjamiru.. z 50 
A College Widow— C H. Seymour z 50 
Old M'aleur's Secret— Translation. 50 

Petticoata and Slippers 50 

Shiftless Polks — t'aonie Smith..... x 50 

Peace Pelican. Do x 50 

Price of a Life— R. Forbes Sturgis. z 50 

Hidden Power— T. H. Tibbies z 50 

Two Brides— Bernard O'Reilly.... z 50 

Sorry Her Lot— Miss Grant. i 00 

Two of Us— Calista Halsey 75 

Cupid on Crutches— A. B. Wood.. 75 
Paraon Thome-EU M. Buckingham, i 50 

Marston Ha'.l— L. Ella Byrd x 50 

Ange — Florence Ma rryatt zoo 

Errora— Ruth Carter z 50 

Unmistakable Flirtation — Gamer. 75 
Wild Oats— Florence MarryatU... . z 50 
Widow Cherry— B. L. Faijeon.... 25 

Solomon Isaacs. Do 50 

Edith Murray— Joanna Mathews., z 50 
Doctor Mortimer— Fannie Bean... z 50 
Outwitted at Laat— S. A. Gardner z 50 

Vesta Vane— L. King.R z 50 

Louise and I— C. R. Dodge. z 50 

My Queen— By Sandeite z 50 

Fallen among Thieves— Rayne... i 50 

San Miniato— Mrs. Hamilton z 00 

All For Her— A Tale of New York . . z 50 
Allfor Him— Author "AU for Her »*. z 50 

For Each Other. Do z 50 

The Baroness— Joaquin Miller z 50 

One Fair Woman. Do z 50 



Saint Leger— Richard B. Kimball. 
Was He^ucceaaful ? Do. 



•x7S 

• « 75 
. z 75 

• « 75 
. « 75 

« 75 
I 75 



UndercurrenUofWallSt. Do. 
Romance of Student Life. Do. 
To-day. Do 

Life in San Domingo. Do. 

Henrv Powera, Banker. Do. 

Led Astray — Octave Feuillet z 50 

She Loved Him Madly— Borys. .. z 50 

Thick and Thin— Mery 150 

So Fair yet Palae— Chavette. 150 

A Fatal Passion— C. Bernard..... z 50 
A Woman'a Caae — Bessie Turner. . 1 50 
Marguerite's Journal — ForGiris.. z 50 
Roaeof Memptiia— W. C Falkner. z 50 
Spell-Bound— Alexandre Dumas. .. 75 
Heart's Delight— Mrs. Alderdice.. z 50 
Another MaiTs Wife— Mrs. Hartt. x 50 
Purple and Fine Linen — Fawcett.. z 50 
Pauline'a Trial— L. D. Courtney... z 50 

The Forgiving Kias—M. Loth z 75 

Flirtation— A West Point noveL.... z 50 

Loyal unto Death x 50 

That Awful Boy 50 

That Bridget of Ours 50 

Phemie Frost- Ann S. Stephens... z 50 

Charette— An American novel z 50 

Fairfax— John Esten Cooke x 50 

Hilt to Hilt. Do. z 50 

Out of the Foam. Do. z 50 

Hammer and Rapier. Da z 50 

Warwick— By M. T.Walworth.... z 75 
Lulu. Do. .... z 7S 

Hotspur Do. .... z 75 

Stormdifi^ Do. .... z 75 

Delaplaine. Do. .... z 75 

Beverly. Do. .... z 75 

Kenneth— Sallie A. Brock z 75 

Heart Hungry— Westmoreland z 50 

Clifibrd Ti oupe. Do z 50 

Silcott Mill— Maria D. Deskmde... z 50 
John Maribel. Do. ... x 50 

Conquered— Bv a New Author z 50 

Janet— .An English novd z 50 

Tales from the Popular Operas., z 50 



A Wonderful New Book. Just JPubliahed* 

CARLETON'S 

TREASURY 

AND 

HAND-BOOK OF GENERAL INFORMATION* 

A Larg% Handsome Volume of 500 Pages^ CUar Type, BeautifuBm 
Printed, aiid PRO FUSEL Y ILL USTRA TED, ' 

Elegantly Bound in, Cloth^ Presentation 8tyle» 



ZDITED BY tHS ABLEST tALENT THB WOBLD AFFOBIML 



This \% one of the most wonderful books ever pablislwd. It is a handy book of 
feference aix>n ncarlj every subject tliut can possibly be thought of. It conUlns, in 
• single "olume, what can othenvidc be learned onl^ from a great many different 
irorks— large and costly encyclopeedias, dictionaries, etc.: and, instead of long 
And diffuse chapters of information, it gives Wliat nearly every one wants to know in 
a verv few lines— in a nnt^hell, SO to speak. No tingle wdume was ever befon pah. 
^DUf fi in?«t j-rtn rnmr:iirr tn it, 

la n-aflhvj; nearly ony hank OT prvFU'r thfipo ftr*." f^qtieol referefioes to a tbousant 
«nd one mcitti i>:i whti: h rho (K.'ni'riil rr^ndc^r worald lEk« to nndemtand a UtUe mcn# 
about, Atui VfUwb, uiycM tw 1140 a iarg^ Ubranr qf cot^Uj bool^ ta rfifor to, he cw 
k*ni noihinjf : Lmt hi-n?. ivlth this one Tofunie, CABLET0?P3 UOUBSnOhU 
EXvyVLVPJlhlA, U« cantnrti at onctj to the tNT>ex ftn<i And fb* p«igB, and tlt« 
wh(i1«! iliinu '* clfurijr and cood^rly oicnijijncd 1 Tbcra has never buea aoy on* 6^ 
M inimt?ii?<ely viiluiilile fftr Tlio rj<?rieml 5*whlic. 

A v^'ry ini|Kjrumt feature of thi? lKw>k i^. tluit, Iti addition to «i^fy iiub}»M?t beSn| 
earef uUy mdratt^ by iisHf^ **o thnt uny one word cjiu Ixiir turntn] t« ut mice, the reader wifl 
0nd e^'trythlajj relating to ont? n^-nrnil ictihject kcniyt^led to^Lh^r iirtjer Ode et'fwnd 
dacf^ifl^.'AtjoD, Ftcesnmplt?:— Mvttn>!oiflf t« trvatcd of lu one plac, *Dd oiTpfTttiJn| 
about It i*^ nitder one chnpti^r. wUlJt^» in ihtjCoirrtitTS iTttt^iCi ear\ ndiridnnl cWriLO- 
^r afid reff^rrnce 1^ alpuiiboticaUy f^tund. tkua enabling tb^ reftder to atudy tb* 
whol*: of MTTHOLonr. or to rer^T iit u jjlaocff to any one laytUilbglcak cha^cter, and 
teatn ali abu^ii It In outs Blinrt parugr&p^ The same in aieMryp ^d«iioe, PMJo«opV* 
Cleogiaphy, Aft, etc, etc. 

TO AGENTS. 

No book was ever so easy to sell as this one. As a rale, eneytlopMUai antf 
i»orka of teal valuable infonnation hdv« been tlie moat •voceaeftal books to sell ; b«L 
heretof ore, they have been in too many valomea, and too ooatly, fto tlM g— rri 
leader ; bat here, in UUa 

ONE-rOLUMB ENCTCLOPMDTA, 

the nail has been hit square on the head, and a book ia pablislied in one vdvnm •! • 
km price, within the means of ali— a book that every person, man or woman, wki 
"'-- with avidity, and ezUaira, ** at last, nna u fiiB tbbt book i waxt.** 

IV* SOLD ONLY BT GCB AUTHORIZBD SUBSOBIPTIOH AOSVnL 

ibff Tsnna, Territory of Sale, and other particalaia, addresa 

a, W, CABLETON & CO,, 

PuMithera, Madison Square, New York* 



Mrs. Hart J. Holhes' Works. 



"^ 



TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE. 

ENGLISH ORPHANS. 

HOMESIEAD ON HILLSIDE. 

'LENA RIVERS. 

MEADOW BROOK* 

DORA DEANS. 

COUSIN MAUDE. 

BCARIAN GREY. 

KDITH LYLE. 

DAISY THORNTON. (N^j, 



DARKNESS AND DAYUGHT. 
HUGH WORTHINGTON. 
CAMERON PRIDE. 
ROSE MATHER. 
£THIi;LYN>S MISTAKE. 
MILLS ANK. 
EDNA BROWNINa 
WEST LAWN. 
MILDRED. 
rrORREST HOUSE. ^XfHgw^, 



OPINIONS OP THB PRESS. 

"Mn. Helmet* ttoriet are imtYersally read. Her admirers are numbeneM. 
She aa in many respects without a rival in the world of fiction. Her diaracters are 
always lifo-like, and she makes them talk and act like human bemgs, subject to the 
same emotions, swayed by the same passions, and actuated by the same motives 
whidi are common among men and women of every day existence. Mrs. Holmes 
b very happy in portraying domestic life. Old and young peruse her stories 
with great delight, lor she writes in a style that aU can oomprehesuL*'— ^/w 
York fyMJkfy, 

The North American Review, voL 81, page 557, says of Mrs. Mary J. 
Hohnesf novel, *' English Orphans":— "With this novel of Mrs. Hohnes* we have 
been charmed, and so have a pretty numerous circle of discriminating readers to 
vrtiom we have lent it The diaracterisation is exquiute, especially so Our as 
concerns rural and village life, of which there are some pictures that deserve to 
be hung up in perpetual memory of types of humanity fiut beoombg extinct The 
dialogues are generally brief^ pointed, and appropriate. The pk>t seems simple, 
so easily and naturally is it developed and consummated. Moreover, the story 
dms gracefully constructed and written, inculcates without obtruding, not only 
pure Christian morality in general, but, with eq>ecial point and power, the depear 
denoeof true success on diaracter, and of true respectalnlity on meriL" 

**Mrs. Holmes* stories are aU of a domestic duuacter, and dieir interest Jbefe- 
Ibre, is not so intense as if £ttey were more highly seasooed widi sensationalism, 
but it is of a healthy and abiding character. Almost any new book which her 
publisher might choose to annotwce from her pen would get rn immediate and 
general reading. The mterest in her tales bq;hu at oooe, aijl as main tamed to 
the dose. Her sentimenu are so sound, her sympathies so warm and ready, 
end her knowledge of manners, duuacter, and ^e \/aried inddeats of ordinary 
tte is so diorough, Aat she would find it difficult to write any other diaa an 
vcellent taleif she were to try iL**-~BMUft Batmer, 



%9 The vohimes are aB handsomdy prfaited and bound in doA, told cvor]^ 
erbere, and tent by mail, ^Uigtfree^ on receipt of price [#1.50 each], by 

Q. W. CARLBTON ft CO., PubUshere, 

Madison Square^ New York, 



*&t 



THREE VALUABLE BOOKS. 



I.— The Art of Conversation, 

WMl INnotloiii for Self -OiUtaie. An admirciblv oonoeiTed and «ntertaliilfig 

lAito, InMractlTe, and fall of snggMtioiis yaloAbie to erery one who dadzea to be citlMr I 

goodtalkisrorUstenar, orwhowiBbestoappeutoadrantageingoodBOoiety. Brmmag 

and cvan old penon ahoiild read it^ atudy it orer and orer again, and foDow thon BintilB 

H ilAloh lead them to \trmk up bad habiu and onUiYata good onea. %* Frioa, fl. 

ilmnag tha oontenta will be foond cbaptara npon— 

kkfnmoM a 0oimB8ATxoir.~8ATntn.— BBLmHirxM.— Axoumkht.— SACuncML- 

POMk— a&Bcuaic— TBAnHO.— Okmscbx.— BzlsiitPxopza.— DimnBCosTSWunov. 

Wauuk Fnronro.—BQonsM.— Po u T Jumw . —TniiDZTr axd In Onax.— Modbtt.' 

— Ooiikjiishts.~8torix8.— AirsoDORa. OoBKSoxLAMOuAaB.— SBLT-Iirmucnaoa. 

— OuSRIOVIMO.-LlBSBXm.— iMPUDSHOa. — HnOKLLAJneOUS KMOWUEOei.— Lajp 

■^feaBiMo.- -DraiflBiw iwTiB BuBJzon.— ouAeaa.— OxMSBAXi Hnras to Aia. 



II.— The Habits of 0€N>d fik^elety. 

i Hand-book for Ladiea and Gentiemen. With thonghta, hinta, and aneodoteaooBioam- 
iBg eooial obaerranoea, nice pointa of taato and good manners, and the art of making ose- 
aalf agxaeabla. The whole interq^ned with homorooa fllaitrationa of aooial predioar 
^Mnta, remarks on faahion, eta %* Frioa, f 1. Among the oontenta wiU ba foond 
ck^^rs npon — 

LAsm AT DiHim. 

Dunnai HABns.—OABTnra 

MAHima AT SUFPKB.— Bauj. 



Ladobb* FnxFAOx.— Fabhioiml 
Thouohts ov Sooxxtt. 
OooD BooisTT.— Bad Socotz. 
Tbm DnxaaxHO Room. 
Thx Ladib^ Toii;bt.~Dbml 
Fmmmni AoooMpuaHMnns. 

MAmiXBI AKD HABIT8. 

FuBLio AKD pBiTATi Bn<innn. 

lf*BBT»T> AMD UnCAUUID LaDEBS. 

Do Do OKHTcmsir. 

OuMjma Wn quwrrm. —OAMM, 
Tkmnro BxiQuaira.— DamsBi. 



KOBMINO Paktizs.— PioMxoa. 

BVEMZMO PABTm.'DAyaBiL 
PnXTATK THBATBIOALa. 

BxoKPnoNB.~BireAOBfS 
Mabuaok Osbekohixs. 

IimTATXOKS.— DBEMSa. 



TnATKLm o Btiquxttx. 

PUBUO PBOMXXrADS. 

OouMTBX Yxana.— Om yum. 



III.— Arts of UTrltlng, Reading, and Speaking. 

A flawinating work for teaching and perfecting •vwj <u» in these three moer tfeslrabia 
aooompUahmenta. For yoath this book ia both interesting and ralttable; and fo adnifei, 
whath« profaasionally or aooially, it ia a book that they oannot «Uq>enae with. Prioa, 
$L Among the oontenta will be fcnnd ohaptera npon— 
Rbaddio Am> TBZHKZiro.^LAjreuAOB.— What hot co Bat.— How to Bbmv*— 

WOBDfl, BSVTBHCKa, AHD OOHSTBUOTIOH.- OAUTIONt.-DXUTXBT.-WBITXNa A BPXBOK. 

WHAT TO ATotD.— LmtXR Wumio.— — FowT Lnaomw— PiTBUo SpnAXXiro.-D» 
Pbohumoiatioii.— BxPBBBnoir.— Tom.— umrr.— Aonow.— Obatobt of tarn Poir 
ft>u«iova Bbadxhoc—Thx Biblx.— fit.— Compootioii.- Thb BAB.-BKaDnra 
PfeATBUk ->Dbai(Atio BxADiHoa.— ObA' of Wit abd Hvmob.— Thb FLAZFOm.— 
lOBT AXD Bfxabxbo.— What to 8At.— Oomftbuotiob of a Spkbob. 

n«at laorfta an Oa moti pm-ftei ^ M«lrJfclii4«e«rimNteA«f ;>«•*, MiiaAla, gM# 
kmmrw d . mterk UfU mg, «md readoNe, JAmtt Ptnon nf tatu MkauUi pommt ftaai» and 
mmmtHHMtrwJmthandMglUMtDUktkem. 

^^ A beanlifnl new minatnra edition of theaeToy papular bo«tehaa)nil baw Mb- 
IMiad, aailltled "Thx Diamobd Bdrioh,** three litde Tolnmea, ckgantlj printad on 
Ikoaad piv« mmI handaomely boond in a box. Prioa, f8.0C. 

^^^ Thaaa books ava beantifiilly printed, boond and aent by nai], p ottm g t firm, aa 

9 W. OABLSTOH ft CO., Fublishsn, Kdw York. 



POPULAR <^ NEW BOOES. 

••msW YORK WEEKLY^' 8EEIES. 



U^MW, Street k Smith, publishers of Tfts Hew York WeeUu, hftvliur 
been requested bjr their readers to issue iheir best and most popular 
Stories In Book Form, have oonsented. and have now made arrannre- 
meolB fot tuoh pubiioatlons with the well-known Hew York House of 

a. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers. 

The intention Is to issue in Book Form suoh Novels. Stories, 
Humorous Writings, etc, as have run throui^h the The New York 
Weektu, and have proved to be the most popular. Thus the millions of 
New York Weekly readers, who have been partioularly pleased and 
delighted with certain stories in the Paper, and who would like to have 
them in Book Form for preservation and re-reading, will have an 
opportunity to bur suoh works, and graduallr form a beautiful 

LIBRARY OF CHOICE BOOKS. 

fbe yery oream of the oontribations to The New York Week^. 



The vobuMM dtremdy puhUahed are ae foJUw : 
Tltfown oa Um World.— A Novel, by Bsbtha M. Clay, 
PaMTlAM Catbleoi.— A Novel, by Ck>BA Aonsw. 
FmlthlU Margaret.— A Novel, by Airnis Abhhohl 
Itick Whiffles.— A Novel, by Db. J. H. Bobihson* 
Lady Leonora.—A Novel, by Oabsis Oonkldc 
Charity Oriader Papers.— By Mabt KtiiB Djjuuls. 
A Bitter Atonement— A Novel, by Bkbtha M. Clat. 
Cvrse of Bwerleirh.— By Helen Oobwiv Pxebgb. 
Love Works Wonders.— A Novel, by Bebtha M . Olat; 
Bweljn's FoUy.— A Novel, by Bebtha M. Oiat. 
La4r Darner's Secret— A Novel, by Bebtha 1L Clit. 
A Woman's Temptation.— A Novel, by Bebtha 1L Oxax. 
Brownie's Triumph.- A Novel, by .Mrs. Gboboib Bkbldoh. 
Bepented at Leisore.— A Novel, by Bebtha M . CuiT. 
Forsaken Bride.— A Novel, by Hrs. Gboboix Shbldov.. 
Between Two Loves.— A Novel, by Bebtha 1L Oxaz. 
Bs Other ^mb.— A Novel, by Boss AsHuaaB. 
Barle Wayne's If ohility.— By Hrs. Geoboib Shsx4>on. 
A Stragfle For a Bin^.— A Novel, by Bebtha 1L Gzat. 
Lost— A rearle.— By Mrs. Gboboie Sheldon. 
Tonnf Mrs. Chamleigh.- A Novel by T. W. HjlNSBVW. 
LoTo's Perils.— A Novel, by Bebtha M . Olaz. 



49" Sold by Booksellers everywhere— end sent by mail. poeUge firee^ 
on receipt of price. I1.6O each, by 

a. W. OABLETON ft GO., TuUUhm, Kidiion Square^ V^wTork. 



V 



